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Who Is Now Fulfilling a Coast to Coast Concert Tour Before Rejoining the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Last Week of December. 
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A MERRY QUARTET. 
(Upper picture) Left to right: Richard 
Crooks, Nevada Van der Veer, Grace 
Leslie and Paul Althouse, in Berlin, 
where the quartet of singers, all 
under the management of Haensel & 
Jones, stopped at the same pension. All 
are giving concerts in Berlin and then 
separating to fill other engagements. Mr. 
Althouse is fulfilling about twenty en 
gagements while in Europe, including 
four or five opera appearances. He sings 
nine concerts in twelve days in the Rhine 
district. The tenor’s opera appearances 
will be in Berlin, Budapest and Prague 
The other snapshot shows the two tenors 
holding aloft Edith Henry, New York 
é oach, with whom they both coached 
THORS OF MY Gill i i ‘ fate their roles in Berlin 
vol 
WILLEM MENGELBERG 
hom i Smestra, Switses 
during j 10 of Ais vacatiw) 
s past summer {mong the mterest 
events in which Dr. Mengelberg toc 
were a gala concert by the Concert 
ouw Orchestra for the Queen Mother 
{msterdam, and a special rchestral 
neert which was a gift by the city 
msterdam to the International Con 
he Chambers of Commerce. D1 
rg's autumn dates have alread 
appearances in Paris, Octobe 
aid Barcelona, October 3,5 and 
will conduct in London, October 
ind takes up the baton in New York 
th the Phitharmonic-Symphony on N 
r 28 The above photograph 
Vengelbery was taken by Ed 
Richolson Sollitt 


ALTON JONES, 
Catalina Island a short time 
) ack East from Cali 
HAROLD LAND, fornia -. Jones enjoyed a delightful 
six weeks vacation and after short stops 
itn Omaha, Sioux City and Chicago, he 
, ey, I san \ 359 ) } ; 2c > Lee 
arrived in cu ork to resume his 


hing and playing 


fone 7 m October 6 cel brated 
fifteenth mmiversar | t 


Thoma Church 


| 
| 
| 
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mtam 

pout fair im 

This beautiful plumaged 

hough he were the song 
(Photo by Frantz.) 


BLANCHE MARCHESI, 


working on her manuscripl, under a tree near the pigeon house 

her estate (Lower picture) Her 17th century shooting box 

Touraine, where she wrote her second book during the summer 
1929, 
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CAROLINE THOMAS, 
violinist, showing proof of the fact that 
she is an expert with the rod as well as 
with the bow. This picture of the morn- 
ing’s catch was taken at Lake Umbagog, 
Maine, where Miss Thomas spent several 
weeks this summer. The violinist’s en- 
gagements this season include appear- 
ances at Jordan Hall, Boston, January 6, 
and at Town Hall, New York, January 9. 


CHRISTOPHER HAYES, 
tenor, who will give his annual New 
York recital at Steinway Hall on the 
evening of October 21, offering an unus- 
ual and varied program. Betty Schuleen 

will preside at the piano. 


EVA WHITFORD LOVETTE, 
with her husband, Captain Charles 
Coppes Lowe, in the gardens of the his- 
toric summer home of Mrs. Alfred H. 
Gillett at Wallingford, Pa., during their 
recent wedding trip, which included 
points in Canada, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Miss Lovette has now re- 


sumed her classes in voice, piano and ex- 
pression at her studios in Washington, 
D.C, 


MR. AND MRS. ERNESTO 
BERUMEN, 
vacationing near Canada, where they 
spent the month of September. Mr. 
Berumen has resumed his teaching at 
the La Forge-Berumen Studios for the 
entire winter. The pianist will be heard 
again in New York this season, at Town 
Hall, playing a program of miscel- 
aneous works. 


THE FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, 
rehearsing for their appearance at the Hollywood Bowl on August 10, where they had 


a phenomenal success. 


They were the first Negroes ever to appear in the Bowl. 


This 














group of artists also sang during the summer at the Redlands Bowl, Pacific Palisades, 

University of Southern California, and in numerous other colleges and universities 

throughout the country. In December they will give a concert at Town Hall, New 

York, and they also have been reengaged to sing with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
in February. (Photo by George Brookwell) 


WILLEM WILLEKE AND COMPANY, 
who have just returned from a long summer spent in the Berkshires, with short detour 
by way of Maine. 


ALFRED CORTOT AND 
JACQUES THIBAUD, 
arriving on the SS. France after having 
been away from this country for two 
years. Both the French piamst and the 
French violinist will make coast to coast 
tours, playing with major orchestras, 
and they will also give a number of joint 
recitals, including one at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on November 26, as the 
second event of the Judson Celebrity 
Artists’ Course. (Photo by Montauk 
Studios.) 


CHRISSIE REMETTE BRACE, 
a young and extremely talented pianist, who occupies a prominent position in Van- 
couver, the flourishing and musical city of Western Canada. Last July she went to 
Los Angeles for the express purpose of attending the master class conducted there, for 
six weeks by Alberto Jonas, eminent piano virtuoso, pedagogue and author of the Mas- 
ter School of Piano Playing and Virtuosity. She distinguished herself as one of the 
most talented among the eighty-two pianists who had registered for Jonas’ Master Class 
Miss Brace, who has a large class of pupils in Vancouver, and who is much in demand 
as a soloist, was a pupil of Frederick Chubb, well known piano instructor of that city. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


Church, Secured 


New York 
Telephone: 





DUVAL 
J. H. DUV: AL 


— ro Duval is now teachi in Italy 
OICE — OPERA — ¢ “ONCE RT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW MILAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Circle 2297 


Ze 


Phone: 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 

Sherman Square Studios 
West 73rd New 
elephone: Trafalgar 6701 


160 Street, York 


TORRENS 


SINGING 


MRS. L. A. 
TEACHER OF 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City Tel. Plaza 26% 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


ISIDOR STRASSNER 

ConDucTtor—TEACHER 

Member of American String Quartet, Available 

for Concerts Fane semen Heckscher Foundation 
mphony Orchestra, 

1769 E astburn. a Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.¢ 


VIOLINIST 





GRIES 
TEACHER 


CHARLES A. 
PIANIST AND 
GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
East 161st Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 


MRS 


850 


_ M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
New York 
St., New York 


603-604 Carnegie Hall, 


Residence: 425 West 160th 





AVITABILE 
FAMOUS SINGERS 


SPECIALIST 


SALVATORE 
rEACHER OF 
Volct 

Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





11T LUND 
TEACHER OF 
160 West 73rd Street, 
Trafalgar 6701 


BIR 
SINGING 
New York 





LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
jlitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 B 
227 Elwood Avent Newark, N 
Humboldt 


ALICE 


Metrop: yadway, N. Y 


Telephones Pennsylvania 634 and 1429 





TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 
Exponent 
New York 


CHARLES LEE 
PIANOFORTE 
Certified Leschetitzky 
Hall Stu 832-3, 


Darnegie lios, 





REDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





TA SPEKE-SEELEY 


SINGING 


HENRIET 
TEACHER OF 
Metropolitar 


Opera House Sti 


way, New Ye * 
New Rochelle S 


Residence Tel., Sedg 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


CertiFIED TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CoUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
ann Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; 
Teachers; Public School; Piano 
Opera House Studios, 
Chickering 9370 


also Trains 
Classes. 


New York 


Metropolitan 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 

169 East 78th St., New York City 

Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 


572 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 


VIAFORA 
Leading Soprano 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OQPERA AND CONCERTS 


artists 


New York 


Formerly Metropolitan 


Endorsed by world’s greatest 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





JEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


rue des Marroniers, 


A. Hi. 
Pupil of 
MASSART — DONT 


PROF. TROUK 
JOACHIM 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 

Max 


RostHat ano Gisetta Nev 


Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FEstivaL 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, New York 


Studio: 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


115 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 

CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
m 3. Phone Circle 8178 


New York, 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 


elephone: 


939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 


n. Es 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 





Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William ce e'e eo 
Wiew Neidlinger, A. ., Organist 
RECITALS MUSIC AL ns CONCH “RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
fel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pu of 
ARNOLD NCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St., N.Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





W. Ruiesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West Sand St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, HarmMoNY AND 
CoMPOSITION 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
IF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
~ nag og Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat and Piano InstRucTION 


By appointment onl 
853 Carnegie Hall, 


New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on oice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, f. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Director Vocal Department 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MME. 


Specialist in ener gn (Bel Canto). 
Special care given to gradual development of 
beginners. Preparation for Opera, Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. Write for 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 


EM MA. A. DAMBMANN 
TRALTO 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West va Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 





Telephone Circle 5420 
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 TOMARS |; 


() VOICE SPECIALIST 
builds and develops 
§ voices under 


GUARANTEE 
E STUDIOS 
11 West 68th St. 
Voice trials by New York 
appointment only Phone: Endicott 5654 


: MARGOLIS si 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joc music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





ARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. CG 
rn. ": Circle 1350 


E 2 KYZER ie. 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SHAFFNER 


— York 





28 East fon e 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


Horace Mann School for Bo 
Dicorier Git Serest, MY” Tel. Circle 4780 








COENRAAD V. BOS 





ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 35 W. 51 St., 
Tel. Cirele 1617 








Mgt. Haensel & 
Steinway Hall, New ‘yore N. ¥. 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 








TA 
SINGING 





mgocern 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





OnPrrmg 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St 
New York City 
1 Circle 





MUSICAL 


J LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
E Specializing in 
CHamBeR Music CLrasses 
§ Ad s: Congress Hotel, 
19 W. 69th St., New York 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bldg. | Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Studio 704-5 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 4384 
Cath. 1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


Telephone { 








“Spring Is — “Joyous Youth” ‘“‘Bubbies” 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cunxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


om M OWE si 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 5 
HARVARD 


Soprano 


Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist =—=— 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St.,N.Y. 
er Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


























COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
“Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


>a>N 





Address: 


rEz7OZ 





Teacher of Lwueille 
Studio: 














Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - epg at 


Associated with shea La Forg 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


Columbia 





5 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 

Now in 


LOS ANGELES, 
Calif. 


‘ Address 
Care of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 
Pupils accepted at the Block 


School, Lyon & Healy Bidg., 
Chicago 


sMINTZ 


D 
A SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Prima Donna Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
Mgt.: Ll. BE. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cai. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 























CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth jae ew York 


OTTO LUENING 


bec eI ang 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Bchoo) 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Gempecition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


{ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHeRMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


bicameate ~~" any 8 HARMONY 


Children «@ Specialty 
Stupio: 828 Carneeie Hall, New York City 
Resipenow: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave 
Tel. 5255 








Soprano 


Concerts 














Brooklyn, N. Y. 
sonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"——-N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 








MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 





UNITED CONCERT DIRECTION 


MARIANNE SEISMIT -DODA, Manager 


855 West End Avenue, New York City 


Suite 8-B—Hours 2 to 5 


Phone Clarkson 8853 





Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
. O. Box 548 StamForp, CONN. 
(Visuola Exponent) 





Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “Se: 


718 Steinway Hall, Wednesday afts. 
Phone: Circle 5231 


FAY FOSTER 
nul cadlage ts toa poe one 


specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND Conmceay ss ot 
Soloist—8t. Vincen' 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St,N. VA C. Tel. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


voice BUILDING 
REPERTOIR CCACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singin 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow 
opera houses in ee a ded by 


ussevitaky. 
Studio: Hotel dosent a. & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephi L h 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 


ee sy 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 
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Samson and Delilah Revived in 
Berlin for First Time Since the War 


Paris Version of Tannhauser and Three French Novelties at the Staats- 
oper—Concert Season Begins. 


BerL1n.—Operatic activities here resumed 
their customary tempo about the middle of 
September, and, following Mark Lothar’s 
Tyll, which was discussed in the last Ber- 
lin letter, we have had two very interesting 
revivals and one evening of novelties. The 
most surprising of these was Leo Blech’s 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ Samson and 
Delilah at the Municipal Opera House. 

This work, which has not been heard in 
Berlin for years and which has been re- 
garded by the majority of musicians as an 
old-fashioned affair, not only seemed to come 
to life itself, but to wake up most of the 
listeners as well, making a surprisingly deep 
impression upon them. This revival made it 
clear that Samson and Delilah, adequately 
performed, belongs to the most valuable 
dramatic productions of the last fifty years. 
Even its approach to oratorio, once consid- 
ered a dramatic weakness, acquires new in- 
terest when seen in the light of the latest 
operatic productions by Stravinsky, Honeg- 
ger, Hindemith and their kind. 

Leo Blech’s masterly handling of the baton, 
his undisputed authority in the management 
of the entire stage apparatus, his perfect 
understanding of all the problems involved 
in this opera and, last but not least, an emi- 
nent cast of singers, combined to make the 
performance memorable. Sigrid Onegin can 
hardly be surpassed as Delilah in vocal excel- 
lence and appearance, while Karl Martin 
Oehman as Samson, thanks to his splendid 
singing, makes a worthy partner. As for the 
chorus, which is extremely important in this 
work, its excellence was outstanding. The 
success of the performance was extraordi- 
nary and there can be no doubt that Saint- 
Saéns was rescued from the limbo of anti- 
quated celebrities, and gloriously rehabili- 
tated, at least in Berlin. 

A ParIstaN TANNHAUSER IN BERLIN 


At the Staatsoper Unter den Linden, Leo 
Blech, who conducts at both opera houses, 
achieved another triumph with a revival of 
Tannhauser in the Paris version. As Bruno 


Walter brought out Tannhauser in the Dres- 
den version of 1845 at the Municipal Opera 
House a year ago, both Tannhausers may 
now be frequently heard, and discussion has 
arisen regarding the comparative artistic 
values of both. There is so much for and 
against each work, however, that there is 
nothing to choose between them. Neither is 
entirely satisfactory. Klemperer may pos- 
sibly excavate the very first version of the 
score, as it was written before Wagner 
made the extensive changes for the Dresden 
premiere. One is vividly reminded here of 
Beethoven’s four Lenore and Fidelio over- 
tures. 

However, the performance of Tannhauser 
No. 3 was extremely enjoyable. Maria Miil- 
ler’s Elisabeth must be singled out as a well- 
nigh perfect portrayal of Wagner’s ideally 
noble maiden, both in appearance as well as 
in beauty and purity of singing. Lauritz 
Melchior made a magnificent Tannhauser, 
as regards power, timbre and flexibility of 
voice, though he failed to exhaust the spirit- 
ual profundities of his role. Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, as Wolfram, was admirable in every 
respect, Karin Branzell made a remarkable 
Venus, and Emanuel List, American bass, 
was a dignified Landgraf. 

Aravantinos’ new stage decorations again 
reveal the refined taste and skill of this gifted 
and experienced artist. The most sensational 
and novel aspect became visible in the very 
first scene. The bacchanal, in particular, was 
novel and almost sensational in its sensuous 
gorgeousness and fantastic extravagance. 
Possibly the disastrous Paris performance of 
1861 would have been a fulminant success 
if the fastidious gentleman of the Paris 
Jockey Club could have seen this ballet with 
its enticing scenes in homage to Venus. 

THREE FRENCH NOVELTIES 

Three French one-act operas, never before 
given in Berlin, were brought out at the 
second house of the State Opera. The most 
entertaining and impressive was, without 

(Continued on page 39) 





Extraordinary Success Attends Ninety- 
Eighth Nether-Rhenish Festival 


Interesting Choral and Chamber Works Have Premieres—Distinguished 
Soloists and Conductors Achieve Magnificent Performance 


DissetporF.—The ninety-eighth Nether- 
Rhenish Music Festival, which was held in 
Diisseldorf this year under the direction of 
the municipal musical director, Hans Weis- 
bach, attracted an unusually large public. 

In order to preserve a practical as well as 
historical significance, these festivals have 
to distinguish themselves from the usual run 
of concerts even in the sphere of their acti- 
vities. It was both clever and laudable of 
Weisbach, therefore, to lay emphasis this 
year on choral works, although it was not 
until the second evening that they were intro- 
duced. The festival opened with a recital 
by Maria Ivogiin, who had not been heard 
here for a long time. Accompanied by 
Weisbach, this exemplary singer gave such 
finished performances of arias by Bach, Han- 
del, Mozart, Pergolesi and Paesiello, that 
the applause seemed never-ending. 

A new chamber concerto in one movement, 
written especially for the festival by the 
violinist, Adolf Busch, had its premiere the 
following evening. Set for two violins, two 
violas da gamba, cello, double bass and piano, 
it was given a beautiful performance by Paul 
Griimmer’s chamber orchestra from Cologne. 
The work is deliberately retrospective and 
more attractive for its delicate workmanship 
than for its musical content. 

Another, and more fascinating premiere 
was that of J. Philipp Telemann’s sonata for 
flutes and gambas with continuo. This charm- 
ing old piece of music, taken from a manu- 
script in the Hessian State Library in Darm- 
stadt, was also performed by members of the 
Griimmer orchestra. 

The following concert consisted of Bach’s 
B minor Mass. Thanks to most thorough re- 
hearsing, Hans Weisbach achieved a per- 
formance that in its chiselling and fresh tonal 
qualities had a genuine festival character. 
Notable work was done by the chorus and 
the solosists, Anny Quistorp, Inga Torschoff, 


Louis van Tuldern and Paul Bender, and 
Bachem, the cathedral organist. 


THE CLIMAX 


But the climax of the festival was reached 
on the last evening. A choral work by the 
very young and gifted Leipsic composer, 
Wolfgang Fortner, was given its first per- 
formance at this closing concert. Entitled 
Marianische Antiphonen, it is written for 
soli, chorus, orchestra and organ. It has real 
force, gripping the listener less through orig- 
inal melodies and harmonies than through its 
natural freshness and expressiveness. It is 
tonal throughout and contrasts broadly de- 
signed choral fugues with finely set concer- 
tante solo arias. Scientific treatises on the 
Gregorian chant inspired these four Bitt- 
gesange zur Jungfrau Maria. 

This work, which distinguishes itself so 
delightfully from the many convulsive musi- 
cal productions induced by the contemporary 
school, won a spontaneous success, and the 
composer and his fellow artists had to make 
innumerable bows before the enthusiastic 
audience. Weisbach earned a particular vote 
of thanks for having promoted the production 
of the work. The numerous alto solos were 
sung by Inga Torshoff with an extraordin- 
arily beautiful and sensitive voice. 

OvaTIONS FoR WEISBACH 


Weisbach closed the festival with a magni- 
ficent performance of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, a performance which caused re- 
newed evidence of the high artistic ni- 
veau of Diisseldorf’s concert life. The 
soloists, Mia Neusitzer-Thoenissen, Inga 
Torshoff, Antoni Kohmann and Paul Ben- 
der, spurred on by Weisbach’s impulsive con- 
ducting, sang with an enthusiasm that com- 
municated itself directly to the audience. At 
the close all the performers, and especially 
the conductor, were tendered stormy ovations. 

Etse THALHEIMER. 


EDGAR 
SHELTON, 
pianist, who will 
make his first 
New York ap- 
pearance in re- 
cital at Town 
Hall on the 
evening of Oc- 
tober 24. Mr. 
Shelton ts a na- 
tive of America. 
He received his 
early musical 
training in this 
country and 
completed it 
abroad. Before 
going to Europe, 
however, he not 
oniy appeared 
with success in 
recital and con- 
cert but also as 
soloist with or- 
chestra. Follow- 
ing recent ap- 
pearances in 
London, Paris 
and Berlin, the 
public, musi- 
cians and news- 
papers united in 
praise of the 
pianist. 





Los Angeles Opera Offers 
Double Bill 


Puccini and Donizetti Teamed Together 
for Second Night’s Performance 
—Notes 


Los ANGELES, CaLt.—The second night of 
the Los Angeles Civic Opera season pre- 
sented a double bill of light nature, but one 
that, being skillfully handled, was decidedly 
enjoyable. Of chief importance was the first 
appearance of Tito Schipa, popular tenor. 

Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi was given first 
with Giuseppe De Luca in the title role, 
which he depicted with drollery and subtle 
vocal nuances that were irresistibly funny. 
The cast was large, yet the ensemble work 
was good. Nina Morgana was Lauretta; 
her voice was pleasing and her appearance 
and acting attractive. Merola conducted, 
holding things well in line. 

In L’Elisir D’Amore, by Donizetti, a tune- 
ful bit of frivolity, Tito Schipa received an 
ovation, literally “stopping” the show in the 
first act. In the later aria, Una furtiva la- 
grima, he was even more warmly received. 
The audience was vastly amused by Schipa 
as a bashful country bumpkin. Nina Morgana 
as Adina did some very satisfactory singing, 
especially in the duet with Malatesta, who 
played Dulcamara and who, as always was 
a great artist. Cimini conducted and lent to 
the performance the verve and snap one has 
learned to expect from this conductor. This 
being Maestro Cimini’s first appearance this 
season, he and Madame Cimini made it the 
opportunity for a reception in honor of Tito 
Schipa’s first appearance, at the Casa del 
Canto, their home on Alexandria Street, after 
the performance, and at which several hun- 
dred people were present, including the mem- 
bers of the company, the motion picture col- 
ony, the musical circle, and all the critics. 


Notes 

George Liebling, noted composer and pian- 
st, has been induced to locate permanently 
in Los Angeles, and has accepted a propusi- 
tion from the Hollywood Conservatory of 
Music. The permanent residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Liebling is the Hotel St. Francis, where 
they gave a small house warming and musi- 
cal to friends during the first week in Octo- 
ber. Mr. Liebling played several of his own 
compositions, and William Edward Johnston, 
baritone, sang several of his songs. 


L. Hi. 


Walter Toscanini Arrives in 
America 


Walter Toscanini, son of the conductor, 
arrived in New York last week, bringing 
with him his personal collection of rare books 


and manuscripts, and for the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society a tentative schedule of 
the spring tour as prepared by Anita Co- 
lombo, secretary of La Scala, who is now at 
work booking and routing the orchestra’s 
European itinerary. There probably will be 
three concerts in London, two appearances 
each in Paris, Madrid, Milan, Rome, Vienna 
and Berlin, and single concerts in Florence, 
Monaco, Budapest, Prague, Leipzig and 
Brussels. Present plans call for the orches- 
tra’s arrival in Havre on May 2 and de- 
parture from Southampton about June 5. 


New Philharmonic Stage Setting 
for Brooklyn 


At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on 
the afternoon of October 9, a large and dis- 
tinguished gathering of specially invited 
guests attended a private viewing of a new 
stage setting for the Brooklyn concerts of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 

The set is the design of Walter Hampden’s 
art director, Claude Bragdon, who was com- 
missioned by Robert Alfred Shaw, chairman 
of the Committee of Seventy-Five sponsoring 
the Brooklyn appearances of the orchestra to 
prepare a set which would enclose the musi- 
cians and the conductor in a manner pleas- 
ing and restful to the eye and yet be self- 
effacing, so as not to distract the listeners’ 
attention from the music. 

In addressing the invited guests Mr. Brag- 
don pointed out that some large and import- 
ant concert halls have been built without the 
slightest regard to their fitness for musical 
performances. He cited as notable examples 
St. George’s at Liverpool and Queen’s Hall, 
London. “Modern concert rooms,” said he, 
“are too often the undertakings of business 
men, who wish the hall to be available for a 
number of purposes. . . As a result, 
when music is to be performed a strange set 
from grand opera is often provided, which 
may smite the eye and distract attention 
from the music; oftener still, bare brick 
walls greet the audience, with hardly less 
offence to the sensibilities.” 

The result of Mr. Bragdon’s efforts is a 
space enclosed on three sides, with curved 
back and curved corners, the ceiling rising 
toward the front. A low platform in two 
stages, running across the back, accommo- 
dates the musicians, who are seated so that 
all of them will face both conductor and au 
dience—a welcome innovation. There are 
elegantly designed, but unobtrusive door 
ways right and left. The subdued and iow 
coloring of the entrances, as well as of all 
the background, serves to throw the light on 
the musicians, where it belongs. There is a 
special arrangement to throw light on the 
conductor when he turns to acknowledge ap- 
plause. 

The first public showing of the new set- 
ting will be made at the initial Brooklyn ap- 
pearance this season of the Philharmonic 
Symphony, under Toscanini, on October 20. 
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Tue Festiva OF Buppua’s Toorn 


there is no more 
gorgeous Pageant than The Festival of 
Buddha’s Tooth. A blaze of vivid color 
and barbaric music and the wild beat of 
drums that rises into a thunderous cre- 
scendo, announce the approach of the great 
proce 

Excitement, 

} and 


fast I think 


ssion 
on fanaticism, is 
in the air, the usual somnolence and 
phlegmatism of the “Lotus Eaters” is for- 
otten in an atavistic reaction to the call of 
the primal and unleashed emotions. Nature 
herself augments the high white note of 
tension; for it is under the pitiless and 
burning August that this Festival 
takes place in Ceylon 

It is a season of unrepressed moods; Na- 
ture’s time of passionate giving, when the 
brazen light gazes with unwinking stare 
from a hard blue sky, and the languid palms 
and rioting tropical blooms swoon in the 
sensuo us air 

The “Perahera,” or Festival of Buddha’s 
Tooth, is the largest and most important 
religious ceremony of the Buddhists in Cey 
lon. It takes place annually in August at 
Kandy, the one-time capital of the old Kand 
yan Kings. This is now a modernized and 
lovely station, situated in a luxuriant valley, 
surrounded by verdant hills and centering 
about a fine artificial lake. 

In the famous Maligawa Temple at Kandy 
is enshrined the venerable relic, Buddha's 
Tooth. The Temple has been for centuries 
a popular place of pilgrimage, as well as 
the scene of the Festival. Buddha's Tooth is 
said to have been brought over from India in 
the. fourth century, and the history of this 
hypothetical relic is filled with vicissitudes, 
as it has been captured and recaptured 
many times by various predatory invaders, 
finally -to be restored to the Temple and 
placed in the shrine that bears its name. 

The actual relic is a piece of age-yellowed 
ivory about two long and resembles 
the incisor of a large saurian rather than 
that of a human. However, that is neither 
here nor den ; it is a symbolic tooth, and 
has acquired great sanctity in the mings of 
the devout worshippers. 

On the the Perahera, this sa 
relic is taken out and placed in an 
ornamented receptacle, or casket, and put in 
a gilded howdah on the leading elephant’s 
back. The ceremonies and puja (worship) 
of the devotees center around this animal 
who the proud honor of bearing the 
precious tooth in the procession 

While the main Perahera takes place at 
Kandy, starting from the Temple and wind 
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mportant streets the 
Buddhist persuasion 
rates the occasion with a festival of its 
dancing, singing, feasting and merry- 
king taking the place of the more impor 
festivities at Kandy. Villages and ham- 
take on a gala appearance, the houses 
shops (boutiques) are decorated with 
ver-garlands, flags, bunting, palms and 
udy chromos illustrating episodes from the 
Guatama Buddha. The thousands of 
rims that flock to Kandy and other tem 
villages are and housed by the 
ble people 
religious ceremonies, processions and 
ases of the Perahera last through- 
out the day chosen for the festival. With 
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By Lily Strickland-Anderson 


the first light of morning comes the sound 
of the drums announcing the beginning of 
the festive day. The pitch of emotional ex- 
citement amounts to a religious ecstasy, and 
each person feels that he has a share in 
the festival, joining in the wild music and 
swelling the throngs that keep pace with 
the Processions. Everyone gives some ex- 
pression of his feelings in unrestrained fer- 
vour and sincerity. In Kandy the scene is 
particularly splendid. The spectators are 
not only drawn from the Buddhist element, 
but from the people of European, Burgher, 
Sinhalese, Tamil, Kandyan and Mohamme 
dan races that go to make the population of 
the Island of Ceylon. The holiday spirit is 
infectious and everybody responds to the 
thrill of expectation and excitement. There 
is much animation and good-humored noise, 
and old and young scramble, as enthusi 
astically as small boys at a circus parade, 
for a vantage point from which to the 
great Procession. 

The Festival lasts 
day, into the flaming sunset, 
cool night of moonlight, when the 
flare of torches casts a lurid glow over the 
scene. The leaping figures of mas!-ed Devil 
Dancers are outlined against the light: the 
air pulses with the throb of drums, the blare 
of conch-horns, the whine of nasal reed 
flutes and the faint thrumming of strings. 
Clash of cymbals, tinkle of tambourines 
and bells punctuate the fantastic rhythm of 
the music. The inspired dancers work them 
selves into a frenzy of whirling, bounding, 
barbaric figures, lost in a rhythm-intoxicated 
world. Time has ceased to exist, and there 
is no recognition of monotony in the end 
less reiteration of the and dances. The 
musicians are tireless as are the spectators 
who rest at intervals and then return with 
renewed vigor to the The night hours 
of the festival are perhaps the most striking 
and unusual, but to me the climax of the 
Perahera comes on the flood of the savage 
beauty of the tropical sunset, where bur- 
nished clouds gather in a jade-green sky 
and the copper-colored sun swims slowly out 
of sight behind the purpling hills. The in- 
sistent drum throbs and booms with the 
rhythm of the sea; on the air comes the 
echo of wind-blown temple bells, and into 
the enraptured senses steals the drowsy and 
langorous perfume of exotic blooms. 

In this flaming hour of radiance, the pro- 
cession moves slowly down the palm-bor 
dered street, where the little red-tiled and 
plastered houses are crowded with an over- 
flow of spectators who spill into the road 
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AL OF BUDDHA’S TOOTH. 
Buddhists in Ceylon: 
the main Perahera takes place at Kandy, 
lebrates the occasion with festivities. 


and threaten to stop the 
and enthusiastic are they 
stration and acclaim. — 

Comes the fanfare of trumpets, the ac 
celerated beat of drums, and the swelling 
sound of voices chanting the virtue of the 
great Lord Buddha. Immediately in front 
of the first elephant moves a hand of 
richly dressed dancers, posturing and gesticu 
lating to the rhythm of the music, their 
bronze bodies bowing in obeisance before 
the huge beast that carries the relic. Capa 
risoned in splendid trappings, walking with 
stately tread, the chosen elephant seems 
proudly conscious that he alone carries the 
gilded howdah that contains the holy Tooth. 
The sagacious creature stops at intervals 


eager 
demon 


parade, so 
with noisy 


to raise his trunk in a salaam and trumpet, 
a blast of his own in honor of the gracious 
Buddha whose relic he bears. The silver and 
gold umbrellas of State are carried by gayly 
dressed devotees and neophytes. The first 
elephant is followed by more dancers, nautch- 
girls, devil dancers, and musicians. Then 
come more elephants and more musicians, 
as the procession winds on around a bend in 
the road. Bands of little boys, dressed as 
girls, sing hymns to Buddha, riding on dome- 
shaped, flower-decked floats. It is a carni- 
val of colors, of brilliance, and noise; pagan 
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succeeding generations of unrest and quest- 
ing. In all the decay of the more mutable 
things around him, in all the discord and 
noise of the people, his spirit seems to persist 
undisturbed and profound, brooding over his 
children, the children of men, who have so 
misinterpreted his restraining influences, 
after the manner of all men in all religions. 


think that Buddha, 
the man of peace and self effacement, of 
sacrifice and meditation, should be the in- 
spiration for this pagan and barbaric festi- 
val. But perhaps it is significant to remem 
ber that religion animates every phase of the 
Perahera. It is all offered in a spirit of 
loving reverence; the frank, generous out 
pourings of a primitive and emotional peo 
ple who express themselves violently in 
colors, in costumes, jewels, and flowers. Their 
wild music is but another expression of 


It seems strange to 


RELIC OF THE TOOTH, 
of the most spectacular functions of the 


Buddhists. 


in its blend of primitive expressions. A spec- 
tacle composed of kaleidoscopic elements; 
arresting, inspiring and stirring, even to the 
most veneered Westerner. 

3uddhism is the national religion of Cey- 
lon, although there are many followers of 
Hinduism, Muslimism and Christianity on 
the island. The beautiful country is filled 
with eloquent monuments of the gentle Bud- 
dha, in tope, shrine, temple and monastery. 
His figure dominates all other sculpture in 
Buddhist buildings and he always suggests 
the spirit of serenity, of dignity, of aloof 
ness and henignity, somehow symbolical of 
the strength of his teachings, whose system 
of ethics and spiritual tenets has survived 


their sensual emotions, the emotion of reli 
gion and worship, that must be offered with 
demonstration, acclamation and unrestraint. 

We feel that somehow Buddha _ under- 
stands and accepts the gifts of his followers 
in the spirit in which they are given, and 
that is the spirit in which we must take the 
Festival. As the velvet mantle of night falls 
on the tired land, and a tide of stars surges 
out on the limitless sea of Heaven, the lotus 
lillies fold their petals and slumber on the 
bosom of the quiet pools; the bright-winged 
birds seek their nests in the branches of 
the palms, and a little wind, stealing in from 
the sea, murmurs the benediction of Nature, 
the “Shanti, shanti,” which is Peace. 





Philadelphia Grand Opera 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 

which recently affiliated with the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, announces that it will give 
twelve performances during this season, at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 
The opening performance will be Carmen, 
October 23, with Sophie Braslau in the 
title role, followed on October 31 by Le Jon- 
gleur de Notre Dame, with Mary Garden in 
the leading role; November 14, Butterfly; 
November 28, Lakme, featuring Josephine 
Lucchese in the title role: December 6, 
Masked Ball, with John Charles Thomas 
making his first appearance of the season; 
December 26, Il Seraglio, followed by the 
American premiere of Judith, Eugene Goos- 
sens’ new opera; February 6, Lohengrin, 
with Chief Caupolican as Telramund; Feb- 
ruary 20, Rigoletto; February 26, Tiefland; 
March 6, Pique Dame, marking the debut 
of Mme. Gonitch and of Alexander Kour- 
ganoff; April 10, Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and April 24, Aida. 

The officers of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company are Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, chairman; Mrs. Joseph Leidy, presi- 
dent; Mrs. William C. Hammer, secretary- 
treasurer and director, and William C. Ham- 
mer, vice-president and general manager. The 
officers of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Association which sponsors the opera com- 
pany, are: Hon. J. Willis Martin, honorary 
president; Mrs. Joseph Leidy, vice-presi- 
dent, W. C. Hammer, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee is as follows: 
Dr. Jos. Leidy, Harley T. McDermott, C. 
Hartman Kuhn, Col. John Gribbel, Samuel 
H. Barker, Mrs. Wm. C. Hammer, Jacob 
Singer, Walter Hallahan, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Whelen, secretary. The founders are: Dr. 
Thomas G. Ashton, Gen. Wm. Wallace At- 
terbury, Samuel H. Barker, Hon. John C. 


on 


Company’s Repertory 


Bockius, 
os iseltine Carstairs, Clarence 


Bell, Morris R. John F. Braun, J. 
M. Clark, Her- 
Clark, Cyrus H. K. (¢ ‘urtis, Dr. John 
Russell Duane, Albert M. 
Greenfield, Col. John Gribbel, Walter Halla- 
han, Wm. C. Hammer, Wm. E. Helme, 
Walter E. Hering, George Howe, C. Clo- 
thier Jones, C. Hartman Kuhn, Dr. Jos Leidy, 
John Frederick Lewis, John Luther Long, 
Chas. Townsend Ludington, J. Rutherford 
McAllister, Harley T. McDermott, Thomas 
McKean, John C. Martin, Hon. J. Willis 
Martin, Jules E. Mastbaum, Arthur E. New- 
bold, Jr., Edward Newton, George W. 
Norris, George R. Packard, E. Pusey Pass- 
more, Wilson Prichett, John Hall Rankin, 
G. Brinton Roberts, Benjamin Rush, Arthur 
W. Sewall, Jacob Singer, Dr. Alfred Sten- 
gel, George C. Stout, Leopold A. von Selde- 
neck, Clarence A. Warden, Harvey M. 
Watts, Samuel P. Wetherill, Jr., Andrew 
Wheeler, Mrs. Thomas G. Ashton, Mrs. 
Henry A. Berwind, Mrs. J. Wilmer Biddle, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, Mrs. John 
Cadwalader, Jr., Mrs. Oswald Chew, Mrs. 
Alex. Brown Coxe, Mrs. Chas. E. Coxe, 
Mrs. Henry Brinton Coxe, Mrs. Theo. W. 
Cramp, Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Mrs. 
George Dallas Dixon, Mrs. Stanley G. Flagg, 
Jr., Miss Helen Fleisher, Mrs. Francis I. 
Gowen, Mrs. Wm. C. Hammer, Mrs. Chas. 
Wolcott Henry, Mrs. Henry S. Jeanes, Mrs 
Chas. M. Lea, Mrs. Thomas Leaming, Mrs. 
Jos. Leidy, Mrs. Stacy B. Lloyd, Mrs 
George Horace Lorimer, Mrs. Henry Pratt 
McKean, Mrs. J. Willis Martin, Mrs. Eli 
Kirk Price, Miss Caroline S. Sinkler, Mrs. 
C. Shillard Smith, Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury, Mrs. John B. 
Thayer, Miss Anne Thomson, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Whelen, Miss Frances A. Wister, Mrs. Chas. 
Randolph Wood, Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall. 
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ORGANS INVOLVED IN VOICE 


PRODUCTION 
By Mme. Delia Valeri 





(This is the first of a series of articles 
which Madame Valeri is writing for the 
MusicaL Courter. The Introduction to the 
series appeared in the issue of October 12.) 

Singing is an art not a science. It cannot 
be learned through books, lectures or con- 
versation. It can be learned, on the prac- 
tical side, through the process of assimilation 
under the guidance of a capable master. A 
singer should possess some elementary 
knowledge of the organs involved in the 
production of the voice in order to keep them 
in good hygienical condition. However, in 
describing these organs it ts better to avoid 
as far as possible scientific terms and unnec- 
essary theoretical explanations, as—bear this 
in mind—no elaborate study of anatomy ts 
necessary to become a good singer, 

The principal organs involved in the pro- 
duction of the voice are: Lungs, dia- 
phragm, trachea, larynx, pharynx, cavity 
of the mouth, cavity of the nose. 

The lungs are made up of small cells, 
When we inhale air through the bronchus, 
ve fill these cells with air. They are to the 
voice the same as the bellows are to an 
organ. The diaphragm is a dome-shaped 
muscle, which, while the air flows into the 
lungs, contracts downward through exercis- 
ing a’pressure on the abdominal organs 
which in their own turn seek to regain their 
freedom by pushing the diaphragm upwards. 
We will see later on how a clever singer can 
use the diaphragm as a device to prevent the 
rushing out of the air and secure the largest 
possible supply of it to produce sound. 

The trachea, or windpipe, is a tube made 
up. of cartilaginous rings. The larnyx, or 
voice box, contains the vocal cords. It is 
located in the upper part of the windpipe and 
is attached to the root of the tongue. At 
the sides of the larynx are the two vocal 
cords which are elastic. In ordinary er 
ing the aperture between the two cords i 
open. While singing, the cords draw ri 
gether, almost closing the entire space, so 
that when the column of air passes through 
the cords, it sets them in vibration and pro- 
duces sound. When in singing the cords do 
not close well, it means that they have been 
subjected to undue strain—in other words, 
this is the effect of bad singing. 

The resonant chamber consists of three 
cavities: Cavity of the pharynx, cavity 
of the mouth, and cavity of the nose. How 
is it that each human being has an individual 
voice, and that it is not possible to find two 
exactly alike? This is one of the several 
vocal mysteries that have not yet been 
solved. However, it is possible that the size 
of the cords and the different formation of 
these cavities might have something to do 
with the quality of the singing voice. 

It is wonderful to see how harmoniously 
all the elements that concur to the formation 
of a good tone work together. A complete 
state of relaxation of the muscles will help 
the singer to give the tone a correct point 
of support; and the right point of support 
of the tone will in its own turn give the 
muscles a complete state of relaxation. Thus 
a stiff perpendicular tongue will not need 
any mechanical means to bring it back to its 
normal position. On the other hand, if one 
tries to sing through the mechanical adjust- 
ment of these parts, he will stiffen all the 
muscles and sing tightly, the quality will not 
be pleasing, and the intonation will be un- 
certain. 

Tone production, that is to say the foun- 
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dation of the art of singing, is much simpler 
and easier than it is generally believed to be. 
Too many things are done in an effort to 
make correct tone. The problem for the 
singer ts to find out what he shall not do 
rather than what he shall do. 

It goes without saying that the above de- 
scription of the vocal mechanism is not in- 
tended as an essay of my physiological eru- 
dition, which I confess to be very limited, 
without, however, feeling at all humiliated 
by this frank admission. The above de- 
scription with more or less display of details 
can easily be found by anybody in any ele- 
mentary anatomical manual or in any one of 
the many encyclopedic dictionaries. It is 
good for a singer to know something about 
his vocal organs for the reasons I have al- 
ready stated, but J wish to close this article 
by highly emphasizing the fact that one can 
become a good singer and even a big one 
even if he ts totally ignorant of these ele- 
mentary facts. Singing—as it has been de- 
fined by a very brilliant New York musical 
writer—ts a musical, not an anatomical, per- 
formance. 

(The second of Madame Valeri’s articles 
will appear in the next issue of the MUSICAL 
Courter. ) 


Barbizon Recitals Announced 


The third annual series of Barbizon Inti 
mate Recitals will open on Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 30, with Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison in a two-piano recital. Sixteen con 
certs are scheduled to be given weekly in 
the intimate recital salon of The Barbizon, 
which accommodates approximately 150 per- 
sons, the first eight concerts concluding 
December 18, and the second eight extending 
from January 8 to the dedication of the new 
Barbizon-Plaza Art and Music Center on 
March 5, with Louise Homer as_ soloist. 
F ‘ollowing the dedication, the new auditorium, 
seating 800, will be available for recitals 
regularly for the duration of the music sea- 
son, thus adding another concert hall to the 
city’s limited list. 

The artists who will be heard in this series 
in addition to Maier and Pattison, in the 
order of their appearance, are: Hizi Koyke, 
soprano; Dan Gridley, tenor; Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, assisted by Ethel Luening, colora- 
tura soprano; George Morgan, baritone, and 
Devora Nadworney, contralto, in joint re- 
cital; Josephine, Lucchese, coloratura so- 
prano; Russian Symphonic Choir and 
soloists; Ernest Hutcheson, pianist; Mina 
Hager, contralto, with Catherine Wade- 
Smith, violinist; Myra Hess, pianist; The 
Society of Ancient Instruments; Renee 
Chemet, violinist: Hans Kindler, cellist, with 
an assisting soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor ; 
Povla Frijsh, soprano, and Alexander Kipnis, 
basso. 

This series and the Sunday afternoon 
series of Young American Artists are both 
under the auspices of The Barbizon Music 
Department, Milton B. O’Connell, director 
Mr. O’Connell also announces that Anne 
Gillen, organist, will continue again this sea- 
son her reguiar recitals at The Barbizon. 


Beethoven Association Presents 
Sonneck Memorial Fund to 
National Library 
The Beethoven Association of New York 
City, an organization known for its high 





LEONORA CORTEZ, 
(Left) Photographed on board the S.S. 
Stuttgart, on which steamer the pianist 
returned to America, September 5, af- 
ter a six months’ stay in Europe, dur- 
ing which time she concertizedin Nor- 


way, Sweden, Denmark and Germany; (Right) Enjoying her favorite sport and form 
of relaxation between hours of study for her coming winter concerts. 
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musical pursuits and philanthropic aims, in 
order to honor and perpetuate the memory 
of Oscar G. Sonneck, its late secretary and 
historian, has presented to the Library of 
Congress in Washington the sum of $10,000, 
Sonneck Memorial 
Fund. The fund, like all similar donations, 
will be administered by the Library of Con- 
gress Trust Fund Board, of which the Sec 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
is chairman. The income from the fund will 
be devoted to the aid and advancement of 
musicology, by offering, through the Music 
Division in the Library, annual prizes or 
stipends for original contributions to musical 
research and scholarship, in the historical, 
aesthetic or critical field. 

The presentation of the check by 
Bauer, president of the Beethoven Associa 
tion, to Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, took place on October 6, the birth 
day of Mr. Sonneck, who died in New York 
on October 30, 1928, at the age of fiftv-five. 

Mr. Sonneck was the first Chief of the 
Music Division: he was appointed in 1902 
and served until 1917, when he resigned to 
become an executive in the music publishing 
house of G. Schirmer, Inc. His prodigious 
labors laid the foundations and assured thx 
methodical development of the remarkable 
music collection in our National Library, and 
his indispensable bibliographies spread among 
scholars and musicians here and abroad the 
renown of his achievement. Mr. Sonneck’s 
interest in the growth of the collection did 
not cease with his separation from the 
Library service, nor did his active and gen- 
erous help end with his untimely death. In 
his last will and testament he bequeathed to 
the Music Division the sum of $5,000 for the 
purchase of an original manuscript by one of 
the great masters of classical music. 

When further details concerning the ap 
plication of the Sonneck Memorial Fund 
have been elaborated, they will be announced 
by the Library. Hope is expressed that this 
Fund will prove a nucleus around which an 
even larger resources may develop, as the 
terms of the endowment permit additional 
contributions to it. 


Harold 


Gadski Pe in Bilge Radin 


When Johanna Gadski appeared during 
August as soloist with the Civic Orchestra 
of Baden-Baden, under Ernst Mehlich, she 
scored another brilliant success. The critics 
were all enthusiastic in their comments of 
her singing. Said the Badische V olkszeitung 
in part: “The great reputation of Johanna 
Gadski as Wagnerian singer is deserved be- 
yond a doubt. She showed immense gripping 
moments in Isolde’s Narrative and the Liebes- 
tod. What can be honestly admired in 
this voice, in the soft, marvelous height, and 
what the singer gave as Isolde in the Liebes- 
tod, were truly, great, mature, noble art, 
for which our gratitude goes out to the 
artist. The audience gave thunderous ap- 
plause to the artist, and also expressed its 
gratitude in beautiful floral gifts.” 

“She astonished not alone by the power 
and the beauty of her voice in the highest 
register, but also by her well thought out 
and sympathetic rendition. She was greatly 
acclaimed by the numerous American vis- 
itors, and beautiful flowers were presented 
to the singer.” This was the opinion of the 
Morgenzeitung und Handelsblatt. 

The Tageblatt commented: “The Richard 
Wagner Evening, in the large auditorium of 
the Kurhaus, brought as soloist the celebrated 
Wagnerian prima donna, Johanna Gadski. 
She was expected, and greeted with visibly 
great tension. She has the reputation of 
being the greatest Bruenhilde of the twentieth 
century. Her voice has undoubtedly pene- 
trative and dramatic power, so that the first 
three arias: Dich Teure Halle, Elsa’s Traum 
and Sieglinde’s Love Song (merely a frag- 
ment of the great duet in Act I of Walk- 
uere), which are more of a lyric character, 
greatly increased the anticipation for the two 
program numbers of Part II, namely, Isolde’s 
Narrative (Act I) and Isolde’s Liebstod. The 
height of her art Mme. Gadski reached with 
Isolde’s Narrative. Here she displayed great, 
entire artistry, her high-dramatic voice de- 
velopment, and her dazzling, in every way 
true-to-style rendition. The last of her of- 
ferings was the prelude to Tristan und 
Isolde, with Isolde’s Liebestod. The applause 
was great, and rich floral offerings rendered 
thanks to the artist for her rare musical 
treat.” 


Fritszi Scheff Chae A gain in 
Mlle. Modiste 

The Victor Herbert revival at Jolson’s 
Theater brought Mlle. Modiste on Monday 
night, with none other than Fritzi Scheff in 
the role of Fifi.. Looking almost as young 
as she did when she delighted theatergoers 
some twenty-five years ago, the arch in- 
genue “kissed us again” with the same se- 
ductive charm and sauciness that won our 
parents—and grandparents. Her voice is 
still sweet and flexible, and skilful vocalist 
that she always was, she covered up such 
inroads as time may have made with such 
art as to make them imperceptible. It was 
a phenomenal “comeback” that she staged, 


EVDITH HARCUM, 
concert pianist and head of the Harcum 
School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., who will be 
the pianist for the Baldwin Hour con 
cert on Sunday evening, October 27, 
broadcasting from station WJZ. (Photo 
by Kubey-Rembrandt) 
and the delighted house told bie so in a 
series of ovations. Deeply moved, . Miss 
Scheff thanked her audience in a few pretty 
words spoken before the footlights. 

It would not be surprising to see the pro 
posed two weeks run of the operetta stretch 
ed far beyond that limit. The “Little Devil 
of Grand Opera,” as she was called in her 
Metropolitan Opera days, is still well worth 
going to spend an evening with, and the 
younger generation should welcome the 
privilege of seeing and hearing this inimit- 
able personality of the light opera stage. 

Distinct hits were also scored by Delmar 
Poppen as De Bouvray, and Bernice Mer 
shon as Mrs. Hiram Bent. Mr. Poppen’s 
“T Want What I Want When [I Want It” 
with all the required verve and humor, and 
Miss Mershon gave much pleasure in the 
Keokuk Culture Club song. Her portrayal 
of the women from the western wilds of 
America was capital. 

The revival attracted a number of people 
who were connected with the first produc 
tion of the operetta in 1905. There were 
Charles B. Dillingham, the original pro- 
ducer; Walter ‘Percival, the first Captain 
Etienne; De Wolfe Hopper, William Far 
num, Clifford Herbert, son of Victor, and 
Rev. Father Peter J. O'Callahan, chairman 
of the Victor Herbert Memorial Associa- 
tion. 


Intensive Opera Drive in Chicago 

Some four hundred volunteer workers be 
gan an intensive drive during the week of 
October 7 to bring grand opera before the 
people of Chicago more forcibly than 
before. The week was officially proclaimed 
by Mayor Thompson as Civic Opera Week 
Throughout the suburbs and in downtown 
Chicago attractive window displays and post- 
ers announced the week, and in the loop 
fourteen large banners were placed. On 
Monday morning, October 7, two trumpeter 
rode up and down Michigan Boulevard and 
through other streets of the loop to proclaim 
the official opening of the campaign on behalf 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

The Associated Civic Opera Clubs of 
Metropolitan Chicago organized opera week, 
and its activities are being carried out by 
the Civic Opera Clubs of forty-twe districts, 
which make up the associated organization 
More than 12,000 members have been en 
rolled in these clubs and practically all of 
them have waiting lists which total nearly 
12,000 more. Before and during the opera 
season, the local clubs will have programs 
at which the repertory of the season and 
other topics related to grand opera will be 
discussed. All is in charge of Dema Hars! 
barger, who is at the head of the campaign. 


Radio Small Ads 

Stephen Kelen, who came to America from 
Germany three or four years ago and began 
work in this country in the Daniel Mayer 
offices, has since drifted into radio work, 
and is now connected with the Godfrey Wet 
terlow Company of New York. He is the 
inventor of the “Radio Small Ad” and has 
been astonishingly successful with it. His 
idea was to purchase hours from standard 
radio broadcasting companies and to sell 
these hours out to small advertisers piece- 
meal. The hours are sold in three minute 
sections, a certain number of words of an 
nouncement being allowed the advertiser, 
and the balance of the time occupied by 
music. 


ever 
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A STRUGGLING MUSICIAN 
SEES THE BRITISH ISLES 


By Grace Hofheimer 


I had a hankering to see England, so after 
counting my pennies, staving off the milk bill 
and the Musicat Courier account, I decided 
1o go 1 hied me to an agency and asked 
for steamship reservations, etc. A charm- 


The fireplace in the kitchen of Shake 

speare’s house, showing the cupboard 

where beans and bacon were kept and 

spit on which meat was roasted, oven at 

the rear, candlestick, wooden mouse 

trap and leathern water bottle, all spoken 
of in his plays. 


ing young Irishman with serious brown 
eyes listened attentively to my plea, then— 

“Have you ever seen Ireland?” says he. 

“No,” says I. 

“Then you should,” and straightway pro- 
ceeded to tell me of the heather, the grass 
“that is never so green as in Ireland,” the 
larks and “mind you now, did you ever hear 
a cuckoo?” The glens of Antrim, where 
you could wander ail day and “never see a 
sinner.” This sounded like the Elysian 
fields to a weary, city dwelling musician, so 
he sold Ireland and off I started to see Eng- 
land only after Ireland and Scotland had 
been visited. 

Unfortunately, or otherwise, it cannot be 
said that we had the worst crossing in twen 
ty years, for the ocean behaved too well. 
Arriving at Moville in northern Ireland on 
July 12 (Orangemen’s Day) two tenders 
came alongside; one for all passengers, steer 
age, student and cabin, the better one for 
baggage. 

Here began our first view of Ireland on 
this two hour sail up the river Foyle to Lon- 
donderry. The river is about a mile wide, 
its banks covered with the beautiful green 
grass before mentioned. The ruins of an old 
castle, moss grown, graced one bank and 
elicited many “Ohs and Ahs!” from the 
hopeful tourists. One American lady of the 
Dodsworth type cried: 

“Oh, see the beautiful country club!” 

One Irishman, a member of New York’s 
finest from the Bronx, who had not been 
home in forty years, had tears streaming 
from his eyes and constantly ejaculated : 

“My God! ain't it beautiful!” 

The rest of us were wondering if ever 
again we would see food and a bed. 

At last we arrived at Derry. After some 
little time we got through the custom’s in- 
spection and could start on our way. The 
train for Belfast had gone! A lovely lady 
traveling with her husband and father in 
vited me to join them, so we four went to 
the Melville Hotel, the Ritz of Derry. We 


an attic room, five flights up (and I was 
traveling for my health). Said the lady 
hostess: “Sure the view and the air are so 
grand, you'll not be mindin’ the climb.” Not 
having any breath, I said nothing. 

After dinner of which we shall not speak, 
we four went sight seeing in a jaunting car. 
It is very wonderful exercise—but we were 
not the sight see-ers. The whole town turned 
out to see us. 

“Sure, the Irish never ride in an outside 
ca-ar,” we were told later. 

We asked for keys to our rooms. 
locks were big enough for a citadel. 
were indignant. 

“The Irish are all honest,” said they. 

The next morning we left for Belfast. 
This is rather an ugly and dirty city al- 
though they have a city hall of which they 
are inordinately proud. A trip up the sea 
coast through the quaint towns of Carrick- 
fergus, Antrim, Port Rush and into the 
Giant’s Causeway was worth the journey 
over. The Causeway is one reason for liv- 
ing to those who have yet to go there. It 
is indescribable and must be seen to be real- 
ized. The rocky coast of Ireland is most 
interesting, especially as a beautiful green 
moss covers the rocks and in many places 
purple heather grows in patches, and the 
blend of the dull grey rock with the bright 
green and hazy purple is something to be 
felt rather than talked about. Of course 
there is none of this verdure in the Cause- 
way. Nothing but stark grotesque rock; 
but a climb out to the water’s edge to rest 
and meditate with the ocean splashing and 
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Richardson's Original Musical Stones in the 


throwing its spray in your face is not such 
a bad experience. 

Among other things a trip to Europe is 
certainly educational, and the Irish are all 
great teachers and have the true missionary 
spirit for giving knowledge to the unwary 
American. I learned that the Irish inhabit 
Ireland, but what inhabits the Irish is a 
matter for conjecture. One Irishman travel- 
ing down to Belfast in my railway carriage 
undertook to point out to me all the places of 
interest on the way, as well as to acquaint 
me with the history of the country through 
which we were passing. He had six teeth 
out of the upper jaw and six out of the 
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but “walk” said the Irish, 
besieged by a crowd of 
ragged and dirty urchins begging for 
American dimes. On reaching the hotel we 
found that another band of tourists who had 
got through the customs ahead of us, had 
taken the best rooms and all that remained 
for the lone female who is writing this was 


looked for a taxi, 
and walk we did, 


of Playford's 


t's Dancing 


| doors. 
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which is in the British 


London 


lower on the opposite side and the way the 
hinges worked fascinated me, so I probably 
gave him an unusual amount of attention— 
besides, I thought I really was learning Irish 
history. Seeing that he made an impression, 
he went further, in true Irish style, says he: 

“I know all about that feller William 
Penn. He was a Scotchman who landed in 
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Plymouth on the fourth of July...” I 
wasn’t so sure I had learned Irish history 
either. 

The next helpful Irishman I met on the 
train from Belfast to Larne, whence you 
take the boat from Stranraer in Scotland. 
This one informed me that they needed men 
like him in America to which I agreed, 


The wrought steel casket, the gift of the King and Queen of England, 
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ered and the echo of the thunder made it 
quite thrilling. Best of all thrills—the rain 
held off. 

Edinburgh! The Caledonian Hotel, being 
filled with tourists, sent me to a private hotel 
in what has been the gentlefolks quarter 
of the town to within the last two or three 
years. A delightful section, not too far 


which contains 
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though the need had not reached me per- 
sonally. Says he: 

“T could make a fortune there.” 

: “‘He’s not a musician.” 

“Sure, I had the money to go twice, but 
I got as far as Liverpool and spent it all!” 
Thus ended Ireland. 

The Irish Sea was like a mirror the day 
we crossed and the dim outline of the Scot- 
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tish coast seemed to break through a mist 
and come ever closer as we neared the other 
shore. Scotland is lovely and the Scottish 
people are a warm hearted generous race. 
I did not find one mean Scotchman— 
or woman. The train from Glasgow passes 
through lovely rolling country,  pre- 
senting vistas of farm land, patches of pur- 
ple hued heather and hills dotted with sheep. 
A pastoral scene to delight the eye and rest 
tired nerves. 

A portly, elderly Irishman traveling on 
this train was much perturbed because he 
could not get his dinner at first sitting. The 
trains in the British Isles make a great point 
of first and second sittings. No one is al- 
lowed in after first sitting until the car has 
been fumigated, painted and re-decorated, 
or so it seems, if you are hungry. This 
particular Irishman mistook me for a Scot 
and complained in no uncertain terms of 
“those damned Yanks,” who were keeping 
him from his dinner. I played the game, 
let him think I was going “home” to Edin- 
burgh and just as we pulled into his station 
the steward called “second sitting.” As my 
Irish friend was about to step off the train, 
sans dinner, I said in the “approach to a 
new pupil” manner (my best), “Now, what 
do you think of the d—— Yanks?” He 
looked very comfortable where he fell. 

The Central Hotel in Glasgow is a de 
lightful place. My bath room was so large 
that at first I mistook it for a concert hall 
The cuisine was French and good, and a 
pleasant time was had by all. Off through 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, the land 
of Rob Roy and Scott, through the Tros- 
sachs to Edinburgh. I could have sent my 
bags straight through for a shilling, but 
did not know until after I had tipped every- 
one in Scotland that this could be done. 
This was a beautiful day with perfect 
weather. One interesting part of the jour- 
ney was a drive in an old-fashioned tally- 
ho! onto which one climbed by ladder. A 
red-coated, top-hatted driver lorded it over 
four horses and pipers came out of angles 
in the road and serenaded us all the way 
One part of the trip was especially beautiful 
as we were winding around a mountain and 
a thunder-storm threatened. The changing 
lights on the mountain as the clouds gath- 


from the center of things and a charming 
place to stay. Mine host, a genial Scot with 
a fine sense of humor, advised me first to 
see the Scottish war memorial which is built 
in the Castle Grounds. This I did, and | 
advise anyone on the point of losing his 
temper to visit the shrine to the Scottish 
Dead. If anything in the world can im- 
press the sadness and futility of war upon 
us this certainly should. It is a grey stone 
chapel, the walls of which are decorated 
with bas reliefs in bronze representing every 
branch of the service, the insignia of every 
regiment in colors and the flags carried by 
all regiments during the war. The women’s 
memorial and the shrine where the casket 
containing the names of the dead is mounted 
impressed me most. They are great works 
of art as well as solemn and reverent 
memorials for what seems a dreadful waste. 

A huge book containing the names of the 
Scottish dead is already thumbed to rags and 
tear splashes make the names unintelligible 
in places. One little old lady in shabby 
clothing kissed the page where her boy’s 
name was written and tottered away, her 
eyes dim and unseeing. I wandered in and 
out four times, unable to leave. 

The inscription on the tablet to the Royal 
Scots Fusilliers expresses the whole idea: 
“The whole earth is the tomb of heroic men 
and their story is not graven only on stone 
over their clay, but abides everywhere with- 
out visible symbol woven into the staff of 
other men’s lives.” A bronze panel to the 
women’s services reads: “Love’s Strength 
Standeth in Love’s Sacrifice.” 

This gives one pause, and I wandered out 
in no mood for sight seeing. After strolling 
for some time around the castle yard, I 
mustered up courage to continue the busi- 
ness of the day, and saw much of interest, 
all reminiscent of war and the days when 
feudal lords held sway, when the daily 
dozen consisted of shooting arrows or worse 
at the approaching enemy, and I wondered 
if the day of intelligent tolerance would 
ever arrive. In this somewhat uncomfort- 
able mood I entered St. Margaret’s Chapel 
to be told by the guide that it was very old 

“built before B.C.”—which cheered me so 
much that I hired a fiacre at the foot of 


Famous Regent Street, the mecca of 
American shoppers who seek bargains. 


the hill with a somewhat rusty horse and 
rustier driver and thereby hangs a tale. 

My cabby’s first stop was in a tenement 
courtyard, which he assured me had been 
the favored “pub” of Bobby Bur-rns. He 
led me to one mysterious looking house, 
pressed a button and said “the door will 
open be itself and in you go.” 

“Where are you going?” queried I, for in 
this awesome spot I needed a friend. 

“Ah’ll be waitin’ out yon,” said he. 

“Oh, no,” quoth I, while newspaper head- 
ings of the mysterious disappearance of a 
beautiful young pianist flashed before my 
eyes—but my cabby was gone—the door 
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stood open like a yawning cavern and I 
stood quivering like any eighteenth century 
heroine, until a woman’s silvery laugh (or so 
it seemed to me) came from within and a 
sweet faced elderly lady appeared and said: 

“This is my house, don’t be afraid.” Feel- 
ing more sheepish than all the raw wool in 
Scotland, I entered to find a sort of private 
museum, a rare and fine example of the old 
houses of the Scottish small gentry. A 
room full of exquisite etchings tempted me 


The horizontal pillars of the 
Causeway in Ireland. 
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past the allotted time. Returning to “Jymes” 
we drove on, he showing me all places of 
interest and I endeavoring to look as if rid- 
ing in a fiacre with a rusty horse were an 
everyday occurrence. 

He quoted and recited until I was quite 
dizzy. Calling my attention to the inscrip- 
tion on one building: 

“*Tis a bit o’ poetry,” says he. “I'll re- 
cite it.” It turned out to be a quotation 
from scripture, but that was all right. On 
to the House of Parliament where I had 
my first glimpse of the British barristers in 
wig and gown, into the —, of St. Giles, 
up to Holyrood and through it. The most 
remarkable bit of jadeaiiion, being anent 
a cross of cobble stones near St. Giles. 

“Man got kilt there. Reason o’ bein’ 
beheaded. Three ‘undred year ago. ’E’s 
dead now. Gee-up (this last to the horse). 
But Scotland’s a bonnie land for a that.” 

Onward the Christian soldier wended her 
weary way. Having waited over two hours 
in Edinburgh for her laundry to arrive, car- 
rying it in a paper bundle to Carlisle, where 
she changed trains and running true to form, 
left it in the refreshment room whither she 


photographed at the South Station, Boston, at the start of one of its tours. 
and St. Paul, playing about seventy-five engagements in all. 
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repaired for tea. She loaths tea, be it said 
in parenthesis, but in the British Isles af 
ternoon tea is like a child’s party. It has 
so many surprise packages, that I used to 
wake up every morning thinking all was 
right with the world because I did not know 
what afternoon tea might hold for me. This 
one proved disappointing so I forgot my 
laundry but apparently the English as well 
as the Irish are honest, for that evening 
when I went to bed in beautiful Keswick, I 
found the laundry in my room. 

I could live and die in Keswick and intend 
to go back the next time I go to Paris. 
These are two duties I owe myself. 

The musical stones in the Keswick 
museum are most interesting. The curator 
played them for us, and incidentally, per- 
mitted me to play them. The tone is much 
like that of a xylophone and they are 
pitched quite accurately in the well tempered 
scale. This curator told me many things of 
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geological interest regarding the rock for- 
mation of the British Isles. It has been 
proven that they were a part of the conti- 
nent and a continuation of Norway and 
Sweden and are of volcanic origin. His 
collection of stones is a history of the world 
in itself. 

One thing that appeared strange to this poor 
benighted American was the number of sta- 
tions named “Bovril.” As the guards leave 
you to your own resources, getting in and out 
of trains and never call the stations, it took 
me some time and no small amount of trepi- 
dation before I realized that “Bovril” was a 
drink and that the station name was written 
in letters at least one inch high on the sta- 
tion lamps to be read as you flashed by at 
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seemed to 
and 
stations, 

handed 


but as everyone else 
they were, | carried on 
alight at the proper 
had to be 


full speed ; 
know where 
managed to 
though frequently a bag 
out after the train started 

On through the lake country to Winder 
mere. The food in this hotel was good, but 
the rest of it! Bed like paving stones. 
Shade that would not lower. Beautiful sun 
rise in your eyes at three a.m. Electric 
light plug the other side of the room, so 
you had to get out of bed after reading 
yourself sleepy to switch it off. There was 
running water—on the next floor! 

The next morning I was on the train for 
Stratford-upon-Avon. This was the scene 
of my wildest extravagances in etchings (not 
Shakespeare’s and Anne’s cottages). How 
wee you will understand when we arrive in 

London. I heard two very fine Shakespeare 
performances—The Merchant of Venice and 
The Taming of the Shrew—by the festival 


An Irish Jaunting Car 

company, saw the Shakespeare museum with 
its beautiful carved oak staircase and relics 
of paleolithic, Gothic and Roman habitations. 
This is the house in which Shakespeare died. 
Visited his birthplace, best known to Ameri- 

cans through numerous pictures, and made a 
sentimental pilgrimage across the fields on 
foot to Shottery and Anne Hathaway’s cot- 
tage. The entrance to Anne’s room was 
through the bed chamber of her Pa and Ma. 
It does not seem likely that she visited many 
night clubs, at least it seems certain that 
she couldn’t get away with much. 

There is a letter in Shakespeare’s birth 
place from his eldest daughter’s father-in- 
law, the only known relic of Shakespeare’s 
correspondence, asking for a loan of thirty 
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could ascertain father 
in-law musician. Human nature 
and human problems do not seem to change 
much with age or country 

Four days here and | 
with my head full of 


pounds. As tar as | 
was not a 


arrived in London 
ideas though my purse 
somewl The first d I did 
omewhat empty. he firs ay 1¢ 
little shopping my straitened circum 
stances would permit and had to do it on 
Regent Street! The second day I spent in 
the British Museum where I had access to 
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the autographed MS. of Bach’s Book Two of 
the Well Tempered Clavichord. Spent several 
hours over this clearing some mooted point 
and then had more chills and fever as I 
handled the sacred note books of one Lud 
wig Van Beethoven. It may interest students 
of theory who do not already know this, 
that Beethoven made copious notes and cor 
rections for his compositions and I shook 
with a sort of reverent awe as I looked upon 
what seemed to be the birth throes of the 
Moonlight Sonata, the 7th Symphony and 
the Kuins of Athens. You who would read 
incorrectly when you study, behold the 
of this creative genius and learn 

The next day I was penny busing to the 
Tower and Westminster and eating in Lyons 
restaurants in hopes of getting as far as 
Southampton and my boat home, where my 
long suffering students would re-build my 
fortunes. 

Saturday, July 27, saw me and my break 
fast basket on the train for Southampton 
and after ten glorious days on the ocean I 
sympathized with the Irish policeman going 
home. Liberty and the New York skyline 
and I felt like saying: “My G ain’t it 
beautiful !” 
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Goossens Invites Bucharoff to Hear Own Works 


cc mduc tor, has 
Simon 


popular 
personal invitation to 


Eugene Goossens, 


extended a 


Bucharoff, well known composer and pianist 
to be present at the presentation of his four 


tone poems—Reflections in the Water, 
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Doubt and Sardonic Joy—in Rochester, N. Y., 
January 31. Mr. Goossens will also play 
these works in Detroit 
and St. Louis. He scored 
an unusual success with 
Bucharoff’s Ballet from 
Sakahra at the Holly- 
wood Bowl last summer. 
.P Carl Bronson, in 
the Los , Angeles Evening 
Herald: “A beautiful bal- 
let scene from the pen of 
a modern, perhaps in the 
sense of futuristic color- 
ing, an ultra modern, 
flashed out of the shadow 
last night at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. It was a 
brief page from the new 
opera, Sakahra, by Simon 
Bucharoff. This beauti- 
ful bit of orchestral writ- 
ing put an especial charm 
upon the ears and awak- 
ened an Algerian atmos- 
phere that was new and 
thrilling to the feelings. 
No wonder that the whole 
opera was well received 
by the opera lovers of 
Frankfort. Every orches- 
tral auxiliary was brought 
into delightful effect, and 
the strange combinations 
of the Oriental moods 
were not strained, but 
were blended with a mas- 
tery of orchestral technic 
that lines the author up 
with the great ones whose 
names have ever com- 
manded our respect.” 
James Hamilton Fish- 
er, in the Santa Monica 
Evening Outlook of July 
26, said: “If I were a dancer, I doubt if 1 
could have remained quietly in my seat while 
Simon Bucharoff’s ballet scene from the 
opera, Sakahra, was played. Bucharoff has 
given us in this composition perfect ballet 
music. Rhythmically it is one of the most 
alluring pieces I have heard, conjuring up 
visions of moving figures who sway first 
sinuously and finally in a wild Bacchanalian 
abandon. Oriental in character, it presents 
occasional snatches of a ‘waltz theme which 
breaks the ever increasing fury of the dance 
in a most intriguing manner. The orchestra- 
tion of the composition is colorful and at all 
times effective.” 


Ethel Pyne’s Singing Enjoyed 

Ethel Pyne, soprano, who spent five weeks 
at A. Y. Cornell’s Summer School at Round 
Lake, N. Y., appeared on five of the pro- 
grams there during her short stay. On the 
first occasion she sang Stornellata Marinar, 
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by Cimara, and Midsummer, by Amy Worth. 
At the second concert she presented Elsa’s 
Dream, from Lohengrin, and, at the third, 
Above the Clouds, by Beecher, and Flame 
by Wolf. Her vocal selection for the fourth 
musicale was Dich, theure Halle, from Tann- 
hauser, and, for the fifth, the aria and duet 
in the Miserere Scene from Il Trovatore. 
Miss Pyne as usual won much applause and 
praise for her artistic singing. The well 
known accompanist, Charles Gilbert Spross, 
presided at the piano. During her stay, Miss 
Pyne also worked on new concert membrs 
for her fall engagements. 


Prof. Trouk Returns From 
Summer Abroad 


A. H. Trouk, violinist, composer and 
pedagogue, with studios in Brooklyn, has 
returned to New York after spending the 
entire summer on the continent, visiting Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Germany and France. 


Prof. 


PROF, A. H. TROUK 

Prof. Trouk, a former pupil of Joachim, 
Massart and Jacob Dont, has been very suc- 
cessful as a teacher here in America. In the 
past ten years he has built up such a large 
following that when his pupils appear in 
recital each season an audience of several 
thousand is in attendance. 

Among the many pupils of Prof. Trouk 
that have made their profession a success 
are Gisella Neu, a young violinist who is a 
familiar figure on the American concert 
stage, and Max Rosthal, twenty-four year 
old professor at the Conservatory of Music 
in Berlin and well known on the European 
concert stage. It is Prof. Trouk’s desire to 
bring Max Rosthal to the United States for 
a nation-wide concert tour, and he hopes to 
have him here for the season 1930-31. 
Rosthal’s foreign press notices have been 
splendid, and reflect credit both upon himself 
and upon the thorough training given him by 
Prof. Trouk, his first teacher. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David Return 
to New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David had a very 
busy summer, teaching practically _ day 
at their summer home in Waterford, Conn. 
Their activities also included a concert which 
they gave for the benefit of Oswegatchie 
Chapel. Mr. David's appearance at this con- 
cert was his first in six years before an 
Oswegatchie audience, owing to poor health, 
but, as the local press said, “the man, the 
spirit, the fire and voice are just as fine as 
ever. His -audience was enthusiastic, and 
there were many eyes aglint with tears long 
before he finished the last of his numbers, a 
group of negro spirituals.” Mrs. David played 
three piano selections, “in her perfect way, 
technically, sympathetically and musically,’ 
and she was further represented on the pro- 
gram by a group of three of her own com- 
positions which were sung by Marjorie Nash, 
soprano. One of these was a new work, a 
four-part song for mixed voices, Proces- 
sional, which has just been accepted for 
publication by the Birchard Company. 

On October 21, Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
will resume teaching at their New York 
studio, with prospects for an active season 
ahead of them. Mr. Ross will immediately 
start rehearsals of the Inkowa Glee Club, 
of which he is director, and Mrs. David 
accompanist. This year will mark the tenth 
anniversary of the Club and for their an- 
nual concert, to be given in May, an un- 
usual program will be arranged. 


Volpes Give Interesting Chamber 
Music Soiree 

About seventy-five guests, well known in 

the musical and social life of New York, 

enjoyed an interesting program of chamber 

music given by Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe 

on the evening of October 6, at the studio 
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of Henrietta Michelson. The program, com- 
prising chamber music by three well known 
New York composers, was: Trio for Piano, 
Violin and Cello, Mana-Zucca; String Quar- 
tet in G major, Arnold V olpe : Serenade for 
Violin, Viola and Cello, Samuel Stillman. 
A notable feature of the evening was the 
participation of the composers in the per- 
formance. They had the assistance of the 
following artists: Michael Bernstein, and 
Harry Neidelle, violinists; Vladimir Du- 
binsky, cellist. 

After the program of chamber music, 
Prince Obolenski gave much pleasure with 
his beautiful voice and exquisite art, singing 
a group of Russian songs with Princess Obo- 
lenski at the piano. Bernard Weiser, a young 
and most promising pianist, pupil of Hen- 
rietta Michelson, was heard in a group of 
solos including Bach, Schumann, and Men- 
delssohn-Hutchinson, 


Fred Patton to Teach 


Patton announces that hereafter he 
will devote Monday and Thursday after- 
noons each week to teaching at his new 
studio. During the past ten years Mr. Pat 
ton has consulted some of the foremost au- 
thorities in the United States on voice, ora- 
torio, concert and operatic repertoire, and 
acting, and this training, together with many 
practical ideas acquired while singing with 
many of the leading musical organizations 
of the country, fits Mr. Patton to impart 
this knowledge to students. 

Mr. Patton, however, still plans to con- 
tinue his operatic and concert career with 
undiminished activity. Thus far in his career 
he has sung with such opera companies as 
the Metropolitan, Philadelphia Civic, Cin- 
cinnati, San Carlo and San Francisco. He 
also has been heard with the New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis symphony orchestras; at the 
Cincinnati, Worcester, Bach, Westchester, 
Spartanburg, Evanston, Newark, Spring- 
field, Harrisburg and Halifax festivals, and 
with the following oratorio societies: New 
York, Bridgeport, Hartford, Reading, Los 
Angeles, New York Schola Cantorum, Chi- 
cago Apollo Club, Boston Handel and Haydn 


Fred 
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Society, Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, Pitts- 
burgh Mendelssohn Choir, and Community 
Chorus of the Oranges. The baritone’s church 
positions have included eight years at Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and also as 
special solojst in more than fifty churches in 
the metropolitan district, while in radio work 
he has been heard over such hours as the At- 
water Kent, General Motors, WEAF Grand 
Opera, and A. and P. Gypsies. 


A Lover’s Knot in Concerts 
Simon Bucharoff has received several 
offers from clubs to perform his opera, A 
Lover’s Knot. This —_ scored a great 
success and thrilled a large audience at the 
American Women’s Association, under the 
auspices of the National Opera Club on 
October 10. The opera was originally pro- 
— by the Chicago Opera Company, under 
Campanini, and is published by Schirmer. 

‘he artists participating were: Vera 
Curtis, Adelaide Fischer, Eugene Scudder 
and Edwin Swain, all of whom scored suc- 
cess in their various parts and ensembles. 


Antonio Lora Reopens Studio 


Antonio Lora, pianist, 
teacher, recently returned from a vacation 
spent at Lake George, N. Y. Mr. Lora, who 
is well known on the concert stage, although 
he has devoted the past few years mostly to 
his teaching activities, has been a member of 
the teaching fraternity in New York for 
many years and is recognized for his excel- 
lent work along these lines. He has now re- 
opened his New York studio for the new 
season. 
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. . . highly interesting, finely gifted pianist with an ex- 
tensive palette of tone-coloring; polished technique and im- 
aginative musical and poetical instincts . . . applauded to 
the echo by an audience that packed Carnegie Hall to the 
doors.”—Leonard Liebling, New York American. 


‘ 


“ 


*... he spread in color with a master’s stroke . . . it seemed 
as if there might be something epochal in Mr. Tiomkin’s 
recital—that it might portend the finis of classic programs 
and the beginning of a new dispensation.”—New York 
Evening World. 

“Held his audience’s wide-eyed interest and attention .. . 
played with charming brilliancy, delicacy and sensitiveness 
to the lightly changing moods.”—-New York Evening Post. 


“ 


. . . possesses a technical equipment which immediately 
stamps him as one of the foremost of pianists . . . his finger 
work is marvelous.”"—New York Morning Telegraph. 
fe . remarkable technical dexterity . . . distinct delicacy 
and nuance of shading.”—-New York Herald Tribune. 


Gestenberger. 


Falla. 
Prokofieff, Chasins. 


DIMITRI TOMKIN 


Russian Composer and Pianist 





ew 


Engaged by 
Pro Arte Society 
Havana, Cuba 
Nov. 26-29, 
1929 


a 





PARIS 


... gifted with a brilliant technique . . . has given con- 
clusive proofs of his calibre in playing the great classics and 
the romantic compositions while giving place entirely to the 
modern school in his program.”—Jacques Decaudin, Le 
Courier Musical. 


‘ 


“|, . admirable understanding for the aesthetic feature of 
this (modern) music, and displays a masterful technique. 
His playing brings out finesse and beautiful harmonies.” 
—J. Messager, La Comoedia. 


“ |. . Tiomkin is a brilliant composer as well as a delicate 
and vigorous pianist . . . His success was absolutely merited.” 
—S. Golestan, Le Figaro. 


“Delightful pianist with a touch that responds delicately and 
sympathetically in crystalline harmonies.”—M. Leroi, Le 
Gaulots. 

. . . possesses subtleties of mechanism that are rare.” 
—Emile Vuillermoz. 


Four Characteristic Programs 
1.—Debussy and Modern Jazz: Gershwin, Dick Rogers, Dimitri Tiomkin, Emil 
2.—All Russian: Borodine, Moussorgsky, Glazounow, Liadow, Liapounoff, 

Miaskowsky, Stravinsky, Prokofieff. 
3.—Ravel, Debussy, Respighi, Casella, Rieti, Sorella, Albeniz, Mompou, De 


4.—Roussel, Poulenc, Milhaud, Ibert, Szymanowsky, Tansman, Stravinsky, 
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MAAZEL TELLS How HE KEEPS IN TRIM FOR 
LONG CONCERT TOURS DESPITE 
ARDUOUS TRAVELLING 


Does Most of His Work in the Summer—Practices Four to Five Hours a Day and Then for Only Six 
Days of the Week—At Intervals Does Not Touch the Piano for a Week and Takes 
Month’s Vacation Each Year—Believes That Everything Classic if Well Played 
Is Received Equally Well by All Intellectual and Cultured Audiences. 


Vhen I called on the pianist Maazel to- 
wards the end of September in his spacious 
and attractive studio in the west end of 
Paris I found him deeply engrossed in a 
Bach fugue. I waited at the door for some 
moments before pressing the electric button 
in order to hear the progress of the fugue. 
But I was disappointed. Maazel was not 
giving a recital to himself after the manner 
of many young and unwise artists. He was 
practicing, phrase by phrase, passage by 
passage, slowly, quickly, with various 
rhythms and accents, and doing everything 
possible to find the difficult places and make 
them smooth 

“Where is the 
reached the studio. 

“In my head,” replied Maazel. “I seldom 
require the printed notes for any of the 
standard piano compositions, unless I have 
not played it for a year or so. When I go 
on my tours I do not carry the music in 
my trunks. It weighs too much. And be 
sides: what's the use of carrying it if I do 
not need it?” 

Four to Five Hours a Day 
FOR PRACTICI 


asked when I 


music?” | 


SUFFICIENT 


“How much do you practice ? How much 
time 1s such an enormous 
amount of music into your head and hands?” 

“I do most of my work during the sum 
mer,” replied the pianist. “And I find that 
four to’ five hours a day is quite sufficient, 
and then only for six days of the week. On 
Sunday I go to the country. Occasionally I 
take the whole week-end off. Three times a 
year I make it a rule to leave the piano un 
touched for a whole week. And once a year I 
take an entire month off, which time I de 
vote to reading and study in general. So, 
piano playing for me is not the awful 
drudgery it is often said to be. Why, for 
last year, while travelling from Eur 
alifornia, | did not touch a piano key 
for five entire weeks.” 

“Do you find it necessary t 


your recitals? 


necessary to get 


you see, 


instance, 
ope to ( 


work on the 
days of 

Not 
a tew measures 


before he continued 


much,” replied Maazel, playing 
of Rubinstein’s staccato study 
“On the day of a con 
cert I play about an hour and a half—just 
long enough to warm up my fingers with 
through the program. The rest 
spend in trying to relax and 
go to bed about 3.30 and pre 
tend to go to sleep. I wish I really could 
sleep. Some day I shall acquire the habit. | 
am not nervous about the concert; but I 
annot yet mak n x0 to sleep in the 


very 


Vong 


once 
of the day | 


rest I even 


succeeded in putting 


your audiences to sleep in the evening. In 
fact I have seen them show great anima- 
tion after you finished a solo,—clapping their 
hands, shouting ‘Bravo’, and giving other 
evidences of nervous excitement.’ 

“Thanks,” replied Maazel, continuing the 
Rubinstein study. 

“There’s one thing about you which is un- 
usual. You have been a surprise to me more 
than once,” said I 

“How so?” 

Atrenps MANy RECITALS 

“Well, you travel a great deal. In fact 
you are on the go most of the time all over 
Europe giving recitals. And yet, as soon as 
you return to Paris I see you at all the 
violin recitals. You heard Cecilia Hansen, 
Menuhin, Zimbalist, Heifetz, Yelly d’: Aranyi. 
Do you prefer the violin to the piano?” 

“You noticed me at the violin recitals, 
did you? To tell the truth, my first real 
musical thrill came from a violinist. When 
I was a schoolboy I had the good luck to 
hear Elman. The wonderful tone of his vio- 
lin—or rather, the wonderful tone he drew 
from his violin—was probably the turning 
point of my career. That was when I de- 
cided to be a musician. I suppose I ought 
to have been a violinist; though I am not 
sorry that my father and circumstances in 
general turned my attention to the piano. 
What violin could play such chords and pas- 
and accents and rhythms ; at once ?” 
continued Maazel, dashing off a few more 
sections of the Rubinstein cnet study. “TI 
grant you that the violin has its wonderful 
melodic line, its expression, its sostenuto, its 
human qualities, if you like; but I am satis- 
fied to be a pianist. It is more complete.” 

“You certainly could not have played on a 
violin the Bach fugue you were working 
on when I called on you.” 

“I believe I have heard more violin play- 
ing than piano playing,” continued Maazel, 
reflectively. “After Elman came Kreisler, 
who gave me the next musical thrill I re- 
member. Then I heard Zimbalist—a beau- 
tiful player, Zimbalist. I never tire of him.” 

“And your next musical thrill was what?” 
I asked. 

“Caruso. I ought really to give him the 
credit of causing me the first emotional dis- 
turbance in my life. I was only a child when 
I first heard him, and I suppose that he 
made more of an impression on my child 
mind than he would have done had I been 
older and more experienced when J first 
heard him. And yet, I don’t know. For I 
heard him in every role he sang in during 
his later years. His death was like the loss 
of a very dear friend. I could not listen to 


sages 


the records of his singing for months after 
his death.” 

“You certainly had a good schooling in the 
performance and interpretation of melodies. 
The violin and the voice surpass the piano in 
that sustained legato which makes a melody 
so pleasing. You remember that Liszt said 
that Thalberg ‘played the violin on the 
piano.” Thalberg evidently knew what violin 
playing and singing were. All pianists should 
cultivate the singing tone.” 

“T try to do so,” answered Maazel, 
ing at his watch. 

“T know I am keeping you from your 
work,” said I, “but I should like to know 
your opinion of some of the young pianists 
of today.” 

“Go ahead.” 

Pays TrIBute ARTISTS 

“Well, I saw you at the Pleyel Hall when 
Horowitz played.” 

“Horowitz! I had great pleasure from 
his masterly performances of Rachmani- 
noff’s third concerto. I feel that the virtu- 
osity, temperament and musicianship of Ho- 
rowitz compel respect and admiration.” 

“And I saw you at the recitals of Giese- 
king.” 

“He is undoubtedly one of the most inter 
esting artists of the day. He has a very 
sensitive touch, and his playing is always full 
of color. And there is a young artist whom 
I feel should have a great future. I refer 
to Shura Cherkassky. The greatest compli 
ment I can pay him is that he plays very 
much like his teacher, Josef Hofmann. And 
any pianist who can do that is a master 
pianist. 

‘There is a_ brilliant 
pianist now in Paris who- 

“You mean Beveridge Webster,” said Maa- 
zel before I could finish. “Webster, who is a 
pupil of Philipp, won the first prize at the 
Conservatoire; and he richly deserved it, 
for he is remarkably trained. He has a clear 
mechanism, much assurance, and he is both 
musical and capable of playing with intelli- 
gence all that he does. I like him particu- 
larly in his performances of Debussy and 
Ravel. He has already had outstanding suc- 
cess, and will undoubtedly meet with appre- 
ciation wherever he plays.” 


look- 


To FELLow 


young American 


” 


Tue Krnp or Music Best RECEIVED 

“You meet many audiences in many lands,” 
said I. “What kind of music is best re- 
ceived ?” 

Maazel was very emphatic when he replied 
that: “Everything classic if well played is 
received equally well by all intellectual and 
cultured audiences. But I find that, as a 
rule, new _works if modern in style when 








DONALD 


THAYER 


Baritone 


“Sunday afternoon the young American baritone, 
Donald Thayer, made his appearance in recital. 
His voice is of exceptional purity of quality, equal 
throughout the entire range, of agreeable timbre 
and great flexibility and power. 


“Mr. Thayer’s rendering of the aria from Hero- 
“Vision Fugitive,” 
and he gave great pleasure in several groups of 
English, French and Italian songs.” 


diade, 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
October 27, Town Hall 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


was especially effective 


—Il Piccolo, Rome. 


Western Manager: 
L. E. BEHYMER 
705 Auditorium Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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first heard, regardless of merit, are not re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, except perhaps in 
those rare instances when the composer him- 
self plays them.” 

“T haven't the heart to keep you any 
longer from your work—not that you need 
it,” said I, rising to go. “But how did you 
spend this very hot summer ?” 

“T passed a few weeks at Evian-les-Bains, 
during which time I did nothing but play 
golf and tennis, without a thought of music 
and the piano. Naturally, we are always 
more proud of our hobbies than our profes- 
sion, and I am never tired of relating that 
I, having played golf only four months, was 
able to turn in a score of ninety-four at the 
mountain golf course.” 

“Wonderful,” said I, hiding as best I could 
my complete ignorance of golf terminology. 
But I knew that I was listening to a very 
serious and broadly-cultured artist as I de- 
scended the stairway and heard a fugue of 
Bach grow faint and fainter in the distance. 


Morgana Makes Excellent 
Impression 

When Nina Morgana sang  L’Elisir 
d’Amore in San Francisco, on September 14, 
she was most enthusiastically received. Al- 
exander Fried in the Chronicle said in part: 
“Her voice has brilliant freshness. Its agil- 
ity does not confine it to usual coloratura 
slenderness. In range and flow of production 
it is happily suited to the sparkle of Adina’s 
solo airs. It carried clearly in the ensem- 
bles. Miss Morgana delineated an amusing 
rustic coquetry, and she shaded it with con- 
viction to the spirit of romance that tri- 

umphed over her playfulness in the end.” 


New American Work Dedicated to 
d’Aranyi 

Yelly d’Aranyi, who has the distinction of 
having had works written especially for 
her by composers of three nations, can now 
proudly add another dedication to her name. 
This time an American composer, who does 
not wish his name disclosed as yet, has 
written a sonata for this well known violin- 
ist, which she will play next winter with 
the composer at the piano. Last season A. 
Walter Kramer, American composer, pre- 
sented Miss d’Aranyi with one of his works 
which she later recorded: for Columbia. 
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THE 


Fisk Jubilee Singers 


in the HOLLYWOOD BOWL, August 10, 1929, were acclaimed as 


“Finished Singers of Unique Distinction—They Sing As One and Have All the Esprit de Corps of a Fine String Quartet.” 


“Have Brought Vocal Harmonizing to An Almost Unbelievable Standard of Perfection.” 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD: 
AUGUST 12, 1929 








[0 olIARED BY 
FOK SINGER 


Famous Artists Surpass 
Selves in Out-Doors, 
Says Critic 





By CARL BRONSON 


One of the largest audiences of 
the season heard one of the most 
atmospheric concerts in the whole 
history of the Hollywood bowl last 
Saturday night,: It marked an em- 
phatic climax in musical history, as 
well, and was the harmonious 
blending of the near-American folk 
song with the most classic: of, all 
musical forms, that of the sym- 
phony. a 
| It was the best lesson in- musical 
‘understanding that. could have pos- 
isibly been prepared. since sympho- 
inies are generally the.immortaliza- 
ition of the folk sorg, which, is in- 
iterwoven within nearly -all of their 
ithemes. ; 

PERFECT HARMONIZING 


Besides this view, the Fisk jubi- 
lee singers are a standard classic in 
themselves and have brought vocal 
harmonizing to an almost unbe- 
lievable standard of _ perfection. 
They have learned the art of not 
pronouncing their tones, but sing- 
ing them as wings to the word, 
land thus the pathos of some of the 
old tunes like “In the River Jor- 
dan,” “Good News,” “Swing Low,” 
“Kentucky Home,” “The Hundred 
and Twenty-first Psalm’, by La 
‘Forge, and “Little Tommy,” by 
Macy, all carried a message which 
went directly to the soul mark and 
leaused a stir of feeling which will 
lnot soon be forgotten by either 
singers or audience. 

Out under the canopy of starry 
iskies it seemed as though the four 
Fisk singers found a new dimension 
of themselves, and, while, they are 
lordinarily excellent entertainers, 
out there in the open they seemed 
to surpass themselves. 

EMOTION RUNS HIGH 

The program _ appropriately 
opened with the Gilbert comedy 
overture on negro themes; then 
came. the singers, and then the 
Dvorak “New World” symphony, 
performed in the best Goossens tra- 
ditions with more feeling and less 
gesticulation than usual. Emotion 
ran high in the Bowl at this epochal 
moment and after the second group 
of songs by the singers, Goossens 
touched in the final impression with 
the. Tschaikowsky “Slavic March.” 
There was much applause at every 
opportunity between the numbers 
and that communal feeling of ap- 








that showed that every heart had 
been touched in a combination of 
the elements with art which had 





mosphere. 


BOWL AUDIENCE 


preciation all over the great crowd ; 





formed a never-to-be-forgotten at- 


! 


“In Purity of Pitch, Quality of Timbre and Musical Comprehension They Stand Alone.” 


“Masters of Tonal Coloring.” 


Los Angeles Illustrated News 


MONDAY, AUGUST 12, 1929 Zos Angeles aa erimes 


ernryeor. - 
The Fisk Jubilee singers presented 


@ memorable concert Saturday night, AUGUST 12, 1929.—[PART I7.j 


possibly eclipsing any previous solo- = SRO NEERESDEEeEen 
ist effort heard at the bow! this 

year. These singers are great, not FOLK-SONGS 
because they are representatives of | 

@ submerged people. singing the WIN FA VOR 
songs of an oppressed race, but be- 


cause in purity of pitch, quality of A | BO WL 


timbre and musical comprehension, 
they stand alone. ' —— 


Fisk Jubilee Singers Heard 
by Large Crowd; . New 
World Symphony Pleases 
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Dear Miss Wiswell — ctaniaiaia 
’ ; BY ISABEL MORSE JONES 
The Bowl success of the Fisk Singers was Saturday was Jubilee Night at the 
unqualified. They certainly were loved here and we Bowl. Singers from Fisk Univer- 
: sity made everybody happy with 
have heard only the finest reports. their negro spirituals and southern 
folk songs, and Conductor Goossens 
Yours very sincerely, built an appropriate program of a 
i pleasing overture on negro themes 
Raymond Brite by Henry Gilbert andthe Dvorak 
General Manager ell cca Symphony around the 
Hollywood Bowl The Henry Gilbert comedy ovyer- 
ture has ngt been played here late- 
ly. It is good music, and falls ac- 
ceptably upon American ears for its 
melody, its rhythms and its enter- 
tainment value. Although a com- 


" . . edy, it has its seri ts and 
Re-engaged with Detroit Symphony Orchestra et eee meeeie mavens ane 


portrayed by rag-time and not jazz, 
February 16th, 1930 which is much the same, as the dif: 
ference between an Uncle Remus 


story and a “hot-mamma” write- 
up in a confession magazine. 


Available en route Season 1929-1930 pheny by Dvorak “had © super 


thetic reading from Goossens. In- 
terest centered in the slow move- 
ment of course, but the entire four 
D were creditably done. Thisis a fa- 
Season 1930-1931 Now Booking vorite of Bow] audiences and never 
= to gain a response from the 
“fans. 
f ome ae Se eae voy 

Direction: JEAN WISWELL ae verse wane e up the Misk 
. ake z Jubilee Singers of this generation 
Fisk Building - 250 West 57th Street (there have been -three,) is com- 

posed of finished singers of u 

New York distinction. They sing as Merge 
haye all the esprit de corps of a fine 
string quartet. There is no intru- 
sion of personalities, but an exqui- 
site balance is maintained. Anoth- 
er unusual merit is that of clear 
enunciation. Every word stands out 
the tone of its own importance 
‘and the result in spirituals and 

folk song is very satisfying. 

The Negro spirituals, “The River 
Jordan” and three chariot songs of 
exceptional interest were done with- 
out exaggeration and filled with a 
touching fervor and sincerity. Good 
taste and a simple dignity charac- 
terized these singers and the au- 
dience listened in that respectful 
hush which is granted but few. The 
evident enjoyment of the orchestra 
members was another unusual trib- 
paid these soloists. 

In the last group of “Kentucky 
Home” which brought tears to many 
in the audience, “The Blind Plow- 
man,” the reverent 12lst Psalm by 
LaForge and the jolly “Little Tom- 
my” of fishing fame, the four sing- 
ers proved to be masters of tone 
coloring and encores were demanded 
and generously given. 
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Ebba Sundstrom Leads the 
Symphony of Chicago 


Woman's 


MUSICAL 


Replacing Ethel Leginska, New Conductor Directs With Authority, 
Understanding and Full Command of Her Forces—Stock’s 25th 
Anniversary to Be a Gala Occasion—Other Notes 


Cuicaco.—lf any organization is worthy 
the support of civic-spirited benefactors, the 
Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
is, for in its three years of existence it has 
proven its merits steadily built up 
and established a place for itself among 
Chicago’s important musical organizations. 
Here is an ambitious group of women deserv- 
ing of commendation and encouragement in 
the way of financial aid. With a new con- 
ductor at the helm, the orchestra began its 
fourth season with a concert on October 9, 
at the Eighth Street Theater, which was en- 
thusiastically applauded by a good-sized 
audience 

The new conductor, Ebba 
Chicago girl, rose from the 
orchestra, having concertmaster from 
its first days and assistant conductor last 
season. Taking the conductor's stand left 
vacant by the dynamic Ethel Leginska is no 
sinecure; but Miss Sundstrom’s wide ex 
perience and varied musical activities have 
well qualified. her for the task. She proved 
her metal at this first concert by conducting 
with authority, understanding and full com- 
mand of her forces. There were such num- 
bers as the Bach-Abert Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue, the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, 
Saar’s Rococo Suite and the overture to 
Wagner’s Rienzi, besides the accompaniment 
in the Waltz Song from Romeo and Juliet 
There are as yet some rough spots, but no 
dc ubt these will be smoothed out in time, and 
judging from the steady progress noticed at 
each new hearing, the orchestra should be 
one hundred per cent. perfect before the sea 
over. Five other monthly concerts are 
scheduled for the balance of the season. 

The soloist was Kathryn Witwer, Chicago 
soprano, who gave a charming rendition of 
the Romeo and Juliet Waltz song 
Boston SYMPHONY 


and has 


Sundstrom, a 
ranks of the 


been 


son 1s 


Cuicaco CONCERT Of 
That the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
be brought to Chicago for a concert at Or 
chestra Hall on October 29, is the announce- 
ment of H. E. Voegeli, manager of Orchestra 
Hall 
ANDREI 
Andre 


conductor 


SKALSKI Opens Own Srupio 
Skalski, the pianist, 
who established himself so firmly 
in Chicago’s musical fraternity in a brief 
period, is now teaching exclusively at his 
own studio in Kimball Building, where he is 
kept constantly busy from early morning 
until late afternoon. Michel Wilkomirski, 
violinist, is associated with him, and Clara 
Siegel is Mr. Skalski’s assistant piano 
teacher. A feature of the new Skalski studio 
is the informal weekly four o'clock musicale 
tea on Friday. 

Mr. Skalski will have some 
nouncements to make shortly 
Skalski Symphony Orchestra, 

a stir 

performance. 
THE SAMPLES IN 


teacher and 


important an- 
regarding the 
which created 
at its 


suc h in music circles last season 


Joint CoNncERT 
Auditorium Theater was 
October 6, when Fanny 
Cole Sample, soprano, and John Dwight 
“seo tenor, gave a concert for the bene- 
fit of the Cenacle 
Mr. Sample sang, 
oup of songs by 


it Marx and 


The vast com- 


fortably filled on 


among other things, a 
Francesco Santoliquido. 
Tirindelli in such superb 


fashion as to stir the enthusiasm of an audi- 
ence made up principally of ladies. Sample 
has a glorious voice, which he handles with 
consummate artistry. It seems remarkable 
that an artist of his caliber is not touring 
the country and that managers are not fight- 
ing for his services. Sample was heard also 
in the duet of the first act from La Boheme, 
with Mrs. Sample, and he proved that he is 
as much at home in operatic arias as in 
songs. 

Mrs. Sample shared equally in the esteem 
and admiration of the public. She has a 
lovely voice, of agreeable quality, wide in 
compass and guided with much intelligence. 
She sang delightfully the Ballatella from 
Pagliacci, which was the only number heard 
by this reviewer besides the duet from La 
Boheme, above referred to. 

The joint recital given by the Samples will 
be recorded as one of the best and most 
interesting of its kind. The Samples were 
happy in their choice of accompanist—Charles 
Lurvey, who has discarded some of his man- 
nerisms without losing any of his efficiency. 
Cuicaco SyMPpHONY ORCHESTRA FEATURES 

As a part of Frederick Stock’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary season as conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, the Cincinnati 
Festival Chorus will be brought here for 
concerts in February. The soloists for these 
concerts are to be Frazer Gange, Ethel 
Haydn, Ann Burmeister, Merle Alcock, Dan 
Gridley and Herbert Gould. 

Arrangement has been made with Rev. 
Father Daniel F. Cunningham, superintendent 
of the school board of the archdiocese of 
Chicago, for three hundred school children of 
the parochial schools of Chicago to take part 
in the Chicago Symphony Orchestra Con- 
certs of December 20 and 21, when Gabriel 
Pierne’s Children at Bethlehem will be pre- 
sented. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The regular weekly recital at Kimball Hall 
took place on October 12 with Hulda Blanke, 
soprano, and Edward Eigenschenk, organist, 
both of the faculty, sharing the program. 

Many graduates and former students of 
the conservatory are filling responsible posi- 
tions in universities, college music depart- 
ments and public schools. Among recent 
engagements may be mentioned Callie Har- 
court, artist pupil, engaged as teacher of 
violin in North Park College, Chicago; Lau- 
rine Odell, a recent student of the conserva- 
tory, teacher of piano in Wessley College, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Of the many teachers engaged from th: 
department of Class Piano Methods, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: Leora Keatts. 
teacher of Class Piano in the public schools 
in Rochester, New York; Helen Garrett, 
director of piano classes in the public schools 
of Shorewood (Milwaukee, Wis.) ; Mable 
McNary, class piano teacher in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, public schools; Lylia Brewer 
Thompson, engaged to conduct the teachers’ 
training department and piano classes for 
children in the Detroit Conservatory, De- 
troit, Mich. Many teachers who completed 
courses in this department during the past 
year have been engaged to teach piano 
classes in the Chicago public schools. 

The School of Opera began its regular 
classes and rehearsals on October 15. A 
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number of most interesting public produc- 
tions are promised this year, the repertory 
to include classic and modern operas from 
the French and Italian schools. 

The Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
consisting of eighty players, has started reg- 
ular rehearsals with a full roster in all sec- 
tions. Herbert Butler, conductor, reports 
that the applications for membership have 
been the heaviest in the history of the con- 
servatory, necessitating refusals to many 
competent players. Two public concerts will 
be given during the 1929-30 season. 

Aletta Tenold and Grace Welsh, duo-pian- 
ists, are appearing in recital at Mount St. 
Clare College, Clinton, Ia., on October 20. 

Students in the Class Piano Methods 
Courses, under the direction of Gail Martin 
Haake, had the pleasure and advantage of 
being addressed during the past week by 
Duncan McKenzie, Music Editor of the Ox- 
ford University Press, New York 

Mildred Ressler, coloratura soprano and 
artist pupil of Charlies La Berge, assisted by 
Alice Regina Johnson, pianist accompanist 
of the faculty, appeared in recital in the 
New Masonic Temple October 12. 

GuNN ScHoo.t or Music News Nores 

Helen Ornstein, pupil of Albert Borroff, 
was among the six contestants chosen for 
the finals in the Civic Opera E “uropean 
scholarship at the preliminaries held in the 
Auditorium September 25 and 26. 

Beatrice Welter, artist pupil of Glenn Dil 
lard Gunn, opened the Young American Ar- 
tists Series at Curtiss Hall on October 10. 

Grace Nelson, pianist, artist pupil of Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, was heard in recital at Kim- 
ball Hall on October 10 under the auspices 
of the Student’s Music League. Miss Nelson 
recently officiated as accompanist at a pro- 
gram of the Bryn Mawr Community Club, 
and has been appointed official pianist and 
organist for the River Forest Sunday Even- 
ing Club. 

3ula Berke, soprano, artist pupil of Chris- 
tina Dickson, has been engaged for a recital 
at Hinsdale, Mich., on October 16. 

Carlyle Bennet, tenor, artist pupil of Frank 
Waller, was awarded first place in the Chi- 
cago division of the Atwater Kent national 
radio contest held at the Drake Hotel on 
October 4. 

Arnold Isolany, member of the faculty and 
artist student of Frank Waller, has been ap- 
pointed tenor soloist at St. James Episcopal 
Church. 

Henry Hobart, artist student of the school 
and former member of the fac ulty, has ac- 
cepted a position as head of the voice de- 
partment at the Enid, Okla., State Teachers’ 
College. 

G. Holt Steck, artist student of Howard 
Preston, has been appointed to the faculty 
of the State Teachers’ College at Peru, Nebr. 

Frank Waller, of the faculty, has been ap- 
pointed regular conductor of the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra. The first concert in 
September met with great success. Mr. Wal- 
ler’s class in conducting at the Gunn School 
has proved very popular with advanced stu- 
dents and professional musicians. 

Helen Ritsch, artist pupil of Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, piayed two groups of piano solos 
at the Chicago Woman's Musical Club on 
October 3. Mr. Gunn gave a talk at the 
same meeting of the club. Miss Ritsch won 
the scholarship of $100.00 offered by the or- 
ganization at the annual contest held last 
April. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Singing on the Waters 

As the S. S. George Washington was 
warping toward her dock at Hoboken last 
week, and still dozens of yards out in the 
river, the waiting crowd on shore heard the 
clear tones of a soprano wafted across the 
water. The singer delivered several operatic 
phrases until her friends on the pier, recog- 
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nizing the voice, located its owner leaning 
against the ship’s rail, waving a greeting. 
The Musicat Courter reporter made prompt 
inquiries and found that the artist who had 
hit upon so novel a manner of announcing 
her return from Europe was none other than 
Grace Leslie. 


Sharlow Motoring West 


Myrna Sharlow and her husband, Capt. 
E. B. Hitchcock, are motoring via the Santa 
Fe Trail to the Coast, where Miss Sharlow 
is to sing with the Columbia Grand Opera 
Company, which opens in Los Angeles on 
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December 2. She will sing Leonora in La 
Forza del Destino, and has a contract for 
twenty weeks. 


English Singers in Interesting 
Program 

The English Singers, who arrived in New 
York on the SS Homeric October 15 for 
their fifth American tour, will make their 
only Town Hall appearance this season on 
Saturday evening, October 26. 

A feature of their program will be a 
group of Appalachian Folk-Songs, collected 
and arranged by Howard Brockway, the 
words collected by Loraine Wyman. The 
Appalachian country has proved a rich field 
for the folk-song and folk-dance collector. 
The people of this region are descended from 
early English settlers. They have lived cut- 
off to a great extent from modern influences, 
their speech even showing the trace of their 
Elizabethan forebears. 

Mr. Brockway and Miss Wyman found a 
number of the songs in Letcher and Harlan 
counties. The subject of three of the songs 
is the inconstancy and untrustworthiness of 
the sterner sex, so that one is led to believe 
that even the rural fastnesses of the Ap- 
palachians is not proof against the perfidy of 
man. 

On their Town Hall program the English 
Singers will also include the interesting ar- 
rangement by Gordon Jacob of the various 
street cries of 16th century London, taken 
from the Fancies of Orlando Gibbons, 
Thomas Weelkes and Richard Dering. 

After their New York concert, the Eng- 
lish Singers will leave for an extended tour 
which will take them to the Pacific Coast, 
where they arrive in December. In January, 
they will sail for their first tour of the 
Orient, visiting China, Japan and the Philip- 
pines. 
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“COhe People’s Poet of the Piano” 


RAINGER 


Opens Season in Toronto 


in Recital at 


MASSEY 





EVENING TELEGRAM 


PERCY GRAINGER’S CHARM 


“PEOPLE’S POET OF PIANO” 





Pianist-Composer Opens the Massey Hall 
Concert Season With a Delightful 
Program. 


Percy Grainger played in Massey Hall last 
evening before a fair-sized audience. His pro- 
gram included three Bach Preludes and Fu- 
gues, Chopin’s Barcarole Op. 60 and B Minor 
Sonata Op. 58, Ravel’s “The Water Sprite,” 
Debussy’s “Homage to Rameau” and his own 
“The Hunter in His Career’—this last for 
the first time in Toronto. His encores included 
his own Sea chanty and Shepherd’s Hey dance. 
He prefaced the Bach numbers with a char- 
acteristic little talk, which was as delightfully 
Graingeresque and acceptable as his pianism. 
For Percy Grainger is very much more than a 
virtuoso pianist. He is a personality. He 
might truthfully be called “The People’s Poet 
of the Piano.” Certainly his playing has a 
quality of instant appeal to listeners of all 
sorts that the music of many other gifted per- 
formers lacks. 

* * * 


Touch and Tone. 

Perhaps he is first of all a composer who 
simply won’t withdraw himself from the work- 
aday world of concerts and listeners so that 
he might give us more creations and less per- 
formances. He played Bach last night as no 
one else plays him on the piano. He told the 
audience that he thought of a fugue as a 
musical typification of the chase—of any or all 
games that have pursuit of one party or in- 
dividual by another. And he illustrated his 
meaning by playing phrases from the A minor 
fugue, phrases that the most unlettered music 
lover could understand and possibly never for- 
get. Then in his playing you felt the joy of 
the whole idea. There was nothing rigid or 
mathematic about the music. It was—as he 
told his listeners it should be—music of the 
heart quite as much asmusic of the head. 
And you wondered if Percy Grainger wasn’t a 
sort of pianistic Peter Pan with a wonderful 
technique and a nature that positively refuses 
to “grow up.” His playing is so sunny, so 
hopeful and bright colored, so definite and 
convincing. 

*- * * 


Like Improvisation. 

His Chopin is sweet as Pachmann’s but far 
more bright and singing. The Sonata opened 
with stateliness, but there was a thrill of joy 
under its most dignified phrases. And in the 
lovely melody that is the memorable feature of 
the first movement there was as much sunshine 
as meditation. The rippling Scherzo was all 
too short under his ecstatic touch, and the 
Largo was bright and cold as Grieg’s own 
dream stuff—it was as though the hopeful 
Scandinavian has taken the moody Pole under 
his kindly care. Then the glorious Finale 
which had such splendd assurance that you 
realized the greatness of Percy Grainger’s tech- 
nique for the first time. That wonderful left 
hand of his simply paints a whole world of 
harmony in colors that others don’t know. 
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TORONTO PRESS COMMENTS 


He seems to be feeling out the masonry of 
another composer’s architecture all the time— 
showing this beauty or that, this bit of lovely 
tracery and that mass of shadow or strength 
of line and curve. An enthusiastic encore set 
him playing his own Shepherd’s Hey. Just 
like a glorious improvisation this was. It was 
Percy Grainger that the whole piano-loving 
world knows and delights in. 


* * * 


Ravel and Debussy. 


He played the Ravel and Debussy numbers 
as faithfully and beautifully as his own. He 
is of their genre, he sings the same mystical 
songs that they sing—though there is a wide- 
eyed confidence about Percy Grainger’s poetry 
that neither Ravel’s nor Debussy’s has. Then 
he said a few generous words about Muriel 
Kerr, a young Canadian pianist who is to play 
in Massey Hall on the tenth of this month. 
He had heard her play recently and was cer 
tain she would bring more credit to her country 
“than most pianists bring their country.’”’ He 
enjoyed the laugh that followed his diffident 
remark—for he has a true boy-heart has Percy 
Grainger, as his glorious music proves so clearly 
and finally, And his own “Hunter in his 
Career” was in best Grainger style—tuneful, 
happy, haunting, and always beautiful music 
that is as sure to live as the sun is to shine 
another day. Percy Grainger is a pianist you 
never tire of listening to. There are no limits 
to the beauty of the song his piano sings. 
The concert was under Mr. Suckling’s man- 
agement. 

—~—_——— 
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PERCY GRAINGER’S ART 
OF INTIMATE TYPE 





His Program and Personality 
Hold Audience Enthralled 


Percy Grainger has the rare gift of estab- 
lishing intimate contact with his audience, with 
the minimum of effort. This is important, 
since the act of the famous Australian pianist- 
composer is decidedly an intimate one. In 
order to appreciate him, it is necessary to con 
sider him as a personality, a unique musical 
character, first, and an artist afterwards. That 
is precisely the role in which he was received 
last night in Massey Hall, the occasion being 
the opening of our musical season. 

Mr. Grainger started off with Bach, three 
preludes and fugues, but he robbed Bach of 
most of his austerity by indulging in a brief 
exposition of the nature of the fugue forr., 
in a style all his own, In a few words, the 
pianist sketched the essential features of the 
Bach fugue, comparing the one in A minor 
(from the “well-tempered clavichord”’) to a 
chase, and illustrating his remarks by playing 
the two themes over separately. This is an 
idea which other pianists might adopt to ad- 
vantage, although possibly they might not all 
do it as neatly. Of the remaining Bach pieces, 
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although each was beautifully done, I select 
the prelude in B flat minor for special praise, 
as it could hardly have been played better by 
anyone, except possibly Harold Samuels him- 
self, 

Mr. Grainger gave his audience a large and 
generous portion of Chopin by playing not only 
the B minor sonata, all four movements, but 
the Barcarolle, opus 60, as well. The latter 
is one of Chopin’s dry moments, and takes 
a very great artist to lend it conviction. Mr. 
Grainger only partially succeeded. His play- 
ing of the sonata was superlatively good. 
There was virtuosity, temperament, singing 
tone and, above all, poetry. If it sounded 
slightly conventional, it was not for this rea- 
son lacking in all the essential Chopin quali- 
ties, and contained plenty of delicately con- 
trolled nuance with virtuosity enough to sat- 
isfy anyone 

The modern group, which closed the pro 
gram, gave the pianist his opportunity for 
delicious excursions into the realm of fantasy, 
which is the essence of Grainger’s art. An im- 
mensely difficult tone-poem by Ravel, “On- 
dine” was tossed off as though no technical 
stumbling-blocks were present anywhere. It 
was unbelievably liquid. Debussy was rep- 
resented by a somewhat tame “Homage” to 
Rameau, but so beautifully played that the 
audience encored it to the echo. Next followed 
the composer’s “Hunter in His Career,” built 
on an old English tune, treated in the tradi 
tional Percy Grainger manner. During the 
evening many added numbers were demanded, 
in each case being met by an original composi 
tion. Of these the most impressive was tn- 
doubtedly his beautiful “Colonial Song,’”’ which, 
although it usually sounds better from the 
strings, he made to sing in moving fashion. 
The concert was under the direction of I. E. 
Suckling.—J. S 
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PERCY GRAINGER OPENS 
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Breaks Conventional Rules by 
Starting Bach Fugues 
With a Speech 


By AUGUSTUS BRIDLE 


Although to certain knowledge Bach never 
played rugby, we had it from Percy Grainger 
at Massey Hall last night that his fugues are 
a musical picture of the hunt, the game, the 
one thing pursuing another—the main theme 
chased by the counter-theme; all which he 
neatly explained in a short speech before he 
began to play and at the piano showed how the 
themes ran after each other. 

This was a novelty. No other artist on 
that stage ever began a program with a 
speech. Grainger plays better than he speaks 
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But his idea is right—to make music interest 
ing. The only other musician who ever eluci- 
dated a fugue in public here is Harvey Robb, 
who at my request years ago analyzed one at 
the organ in a free concert 

Grainger is no longer the young Viking. 
His aureole has hecome light brown. In a claw- 
hammer he is not as fine as he would be in 
a velvet jacket. But he is as sprightly as 
ever, his playing as vigorous and his inter- 
pretations more lavishly poetic. He does not 
play as a triumphal executant or a_ record- 
breaker in technique; but he always has every 
ounce of mechanical power he needs for a big 
picture—and he never fails to put the music, 
the composer, before the performer; which 
not many pianists do. His program contained 
excellent notes. He was there to teach some- 
thing 

He made 
variegated 


Bach interesting. He purposely 
the tempos and in the A minor 
used the middle pedal which is usually a 
dummy. He put as much picturized variety 
into. the preludes and fugues as any man could. 
And the audience enjoyed every bar of it. Gone 
are the days when a Bach fugue was a lesson 
in metronomic staccata—thank heaven! 


The Chopin Barcarolle was broadened out 
to more than just a picture-study in rhythm: 
it was full of resonance and poetry. The 
Sonata in B minor was studiously made to 
convey all the tone poetry it has. Each move 
ment was staged on its own complete merits: 
all interesting and splendid without piano 
racking virtuosity. In the finale he showed an 
astounding mastery of the pulse of the piece 
by exaggerating his prestos and suddenly 
broadening almost to largo. It would have 
been better with no applause between move- 
ments. 

Ravel’s “Ondine” was played in 
ger style than usual; at times with 
climax rather disconcerting to those 
impressionistic water-music as mere 
gossamers; but he was interpreting 
on which the piece is based—and 
printed on the program. Debussy’s 
Tlomage to Rameau would 
hetter trifle of Rameau 
in the theme 

All this was somewhat a prelude to Grain 
ger’s own Hunting piece which he played with 
the true Grainger elan that nobody else quite 
equals in such things. And with encores there 
were four other Grainger pieces; Shepherd’s 
Hey, Colonial Song, an oddly dirgelike sea 
chantey, Country Gardens of the hand- 
kerchief dance. In this he has the advantage 
of Rachmaninoff who is always expected to 
play the C sharp minor prelude. All that was 
lacking was Handel in the Strand and Danny 
Boy for a perfect Grainger evening 
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Cincinnati's Musical 
Season Opens 


CINCINNATI, Outo—The music season in 
Cincinnati has been inaugurated by the Clif- 
ton Music Club, of which Mrs. John A. Hoff- 
mann is president. The club presented the 
Wunderle Trio in a delightful and unusual 
program of music for the lute, flute and viola. 
Members of the trio are Carl Wunderle, 
Viadimir Bakaleinikoff and Ary van Leeu- 
wen, all of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. The explanatory notes on The Lute and 
Its Masters of the Seventeenth and Ejigh- 
teenth Centuries was given by Lillian Tyler 
Plogstedt 

Amelita Galli-Curci, La Argentina, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Vladimir Horowitz and Lawrence 
Tibbett been booked for the Artist 
>eries 

The Cincinnati Club has engaged Walter 
Mills, American lyric baritone, for the first 
of its series of musicales this winter. This 
club has also engaged Phyllis Krauter, Ethel 
Luening and August Werner for the other 
concerts 

Grace Gardner has opened her studio after 
a summer delightfully spent on her country 
estate at Hillsboro, Ohio. Miss Gardner is 
in great demand as voice teacher and coach 
and is planning a very attractive program for 
her first students’ recital this season 

Eleanor Wenning spent six weeks this sum 
mer in Europe, where she studied at the Con 
servatoire at Paris with Philipp and brought 
much new music with her for her pupils. 


Music NotEs 

Bertha Baur, president and director of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, announces the fol 
lowing additions to her already fine faculty: 
Stefan Sopkin, internationally known violin 
ist; Gladys Criswell, dramatic art; Richard 
Whitacre and Emerson Hoffman, pianists ; 
and the return of Daniel Ericourt after a 
year’s leave of absence spent concertizing in 
Europe 

John A. Hoffmann followed with much in- 
terest the career of his pupil, Lydia Dozier, 
with the Zoo Opera Company both in Cincin 
nati and in Asheville. Miss Dozier had her 
fundamental training with Mr. Hoffmann and : 9 mek oR. ‘i 
her turned to him for special coaching. Of . . s ; 
omg os eee sei panel are achieving Mme. Grace Di Renzo Dorée, with 
prominence. Grace Divine is a member of whom Mr. Ransome coached all summer, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Kath photographed at the Republic of San 
ryn Reece Haun, after a successful tour of Marino, Italy. 
Australia and England, is with the Movietone 
starring this winter in the revival of 


This group includes: Flora MacDonald, 
soprano; Priscilla Parker Hall, soprano 
of New York; Victor Vogel, basso of 
San Francisco, and Mme. Franca Cava- 
liert, artists of Mme. Grace Di Renzo 
Dorée, with her mother, Mrs. Dorée 
Lyon, at the Di Renzo Dorée villa. 


Mr. Ransome with Maestro Cimarra, 
of the Metropolitan, on the terrace at 


have 1 mint 
Miramare, Rimini. 


The new Metropolitan Opera tenor, in 
the Dolomites, Jtaly. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY Of! 


On the Beach at Miramare, Rimini. 
Flora MacDonald and Mme. Franca 


Edward Ransome at the Villa Di Renzo M 0 ‘ ¢ 
; Cavalieri, artist-pupils of Mme. Dorée. 


Dorée, Rimini 


Ransome and Mme. Dorée visited maestri, impresarios, photographers and costumers, but since August 1 they have 
villa at Rimini, right on the sea, with a most beautiful terrace that gives one a view for miles up and down the coast. 
aching on Luisa Miller with Maestro Cimarra of the Metropolitan, and taking his daily dip and sun bath in 
Mme. Franca Cavalliert, who has sung in most of the important cities in Jtaly, 
has been studying with Mme. Dorée this past summer. She will be the dramatic soprano at the forthcoming season of opera at the 
Malibran in Rome and will sing La Gioconda and the Girl of the Golden West. In addition, Mme. Dorée has been preparing three 
ther young artist-pupils for debuts in opera. Two of them will appear in Rome during October, and the third was engaged to sing 
Vimi in Venice during September but was unfortunately recalled to America on account of the illness of her mother. Mr. Ran- 
in addition to his season at the Vetropolitan Opera House, will appear in concert under the exclusive management of Haensel 
Jones 
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The Black Cook. 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, together WE 
f her pupils, is 


group of twelve of 
spending a year abroad. The 
study and travel for a year in the 
Isles and on the Continent, under the 
vision of Mme. Liszniewska, as an ext 
Conservatory some 


with a 
pupils will 
British 
super 
nsion 
class of the 
Leonard Treash, basso, pupil of John A. ‘ 
Hoffmann, won the preliminary contest of the ssiscnennihaiaietes = . mae Se ee 
Atwater Kent Company and the Clara Baur self to be a noteworthy Mimi, because of her in the oratorio, concert and recital fields, 
Memorial Scholarship at the Conservatory voice, intonation and elgant figure, and still having made successful appearances in Chi- 
Bridge, of the piano and another critic was of the opinion that she cago, St. Paul, San Diego, New York and 
theory department, has two very charming impersonated the sentimental figure of Mimi many other leading cities of the country. She 
compositions just off the Scherzo, for in an unusual manner. also ranks high as a pianist and an all-around 
piano, an \ Fairy 7 ile, for violin and Another artist from the studios of Mme. musician. Charles E. Watt, distinguished 
tblished by G. Schirmer, the for Braarud, Lucille Chalfant, also is appearing pedagogue, lecturer, critic and editor of Music 





December 28 next, in the role of Hansel in 
Hansel and Gretel. The contralto, who is 
just back from Europe after three months’ 
vacationing there and preparing new pro- 
grams and operatic roles for her American 
made her operatic debut with the 
Washington National Opera Company in the 
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season, 


, Miss Baur 
ohnen, of the voice faculty, 
be abroad for two years, studying and 
coaching with the 
Continent 

The Public School Music Department, un 
der the Frances T. Crowley 
opened with one of the largest classes in its 
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best lieder teachers of the 


direction of 


Leslie With Philadelphia Civic 
Opera 
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Grace Leshe 


same opera but in the part of the Witch. 


Braarud Pupils Achieving Success 
in Italy 

Gina Tenni, soprano, and a young artist- 
pupil of Martha Braarud of New York, won 
success for herself and thereby credit for her 
teacher when she sang for the first time in 
opera in Italy. Miss Tenni portrayed the 
role of Mimi in La Boheme seven times 
within ten days, and did so “with authority,” 
according to the press. Il Resto del Carlino 


in Italy with marked success in the operas, 
Lucia, Martha and Traviata. Following her 
engagements in Italy, Miss Chalfant will 
later be heard in Paris. 


Fine Arts School of South Bend, 


Indiana 
The Fine Arts School of Music, Dramatic 
Art and Dancing of South Bend, Ind., which 
has as director Hazel Dell Neff-Smelser, has 
on its faculty many teachers who have at- 
tained national reputations. 
The director, who has made three trans- 


News, conducts a class in music appreciation 
and current events. Franklin Stead heads 
the organ department and also teaches piano. 
The violin department is headed by Edwyn 
Hames and the dramatic art is in charge of 
Inah Estelle Smith. 


Florence Mascicka Opens Studio 
in New York 

Florence Mascicka has opened a studio of 

violin in New York, where special classes 

also are arranged in ensemble playing and 

piano instruction for beginners. Mme. Mas- 


will make her first appear 


ance with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com cicka will be remembered as Florence Jones, 


well known as soloist and teacher. 
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called her “an impassioned Mimi,” while 
Panama and one of Europe, is widely known 


another paper declared that she showed her- 
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Loth Pupil Wins Chappell Gold 
Medal 


L. Leslie Loth, pianist, composer and 
teacher, returned to New York recently after 
spending several months on the Pacific Coast. 
During July and August Mr. Loth conducted 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


a master class in Spokane in piano playing, 
harmony and composition, the success of 
which was such that a return trip there next 
summer is more than likely. Many advanced 
students and teachers of Spokane and vicin- 
ity availed themselves of the opportunity of 
studying the classic repertoire and compo- 
sition with Mr. Loth. Many also enjoyed 
first-hand training in the technical works 
and compositions of this well known com- 
poser, whose works are familiar to and used 
by concert artists and teachers throughout 
the country. Mr. Loth’s return trip from the 
west included stops at Seattle, Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Chicago, Richmond, 
Va., and Baltimore. He has now established 
himself in his new studio at the Sherman 
Square Studios and reports a substantial en- 
rollment of students for the coming year. 

One of Mr. Loth’s pupils, Estella Huni, 
of New Haven, Conn., recently was awarded 
the Chappell Gold Medal following one year 
of study with Tobias Matthay in London. 


This is the highest award of the school and 
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is a much coveted honor. Miss Huni began 
her musical career with Mr. Loth seven 
years ago and studied with him exclusively. 
That she was able to win the Chappell medal 
after one year of study with Mr. Matthay 
reflects credit upon both teacher and pupil. 
Miss Huni played at eleven of the recitals 


ESTELLA HUNI, 
pupil of L. Leslie Loth for six years, 
who recently won the Chappell gold 
medal, the highest award at the Tobias 
Matthay Piano School in London. 


given by the school during the year and also 
appeared at two of the summer festival con- 
certs. She played a Beethoven concerto at 
Wigmore Hall with a cadenza by Matthay, 
which he has dedicated to her, and Thirty- 
two Variations at the artists’ concert given 
in Queen’s Hall before an audience of sev- 
eral thousand people. Irene Sharrer pre- 
sented the annual prizes after the latter re- 
cital, when Miss Huni received the Chappell 
Gold Medal, which is given each July to the 
best student of the year. She was awarded 
the senior bronze medal in March. At the 
July recital Mr. Matthay announced to the 
large audience that though the year had been 
rich in musical talents, it was necessary to 
omit fifteen players from the program owing 
to lack of room for them. Mr. Matthay 


added that the greatest progress in the school 
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for the year had been shown by Miss Huni 
and therefore she received the gold medal. 


LaForge-Berumen Studio Notes 


For one of the recent recitals at the 
LaForge-Berumen Studios, a miscellaneous 
program was arranged. Elizabeth An- 
dres, contralto, gave much pleasure with 
her intelligent interpretations of a group 
of Brahms, ably supported at the piano 
by Sibyll Hamlin. Mary Tippett, coloratura 
soprano, revealed a voice of wide range, 
flexible and easily produced; Harrington 
van Hoesen, baritone, sang a group of lieder 
in remarkable style, and Louise Bave, so- 
prano, also employed her lovely voice to ex- 
cellent advantage. Mr. La Forge gave mas- 
terly support to the last three singers. Piano 
solos were rendered by Veronica Ragaini 
and Howard Lindberg, both of whom dis- 
played splendid technical equipment. 

On a program presented recently over 
WJZ Elizabeth Andres, contralto, sang with 
taste and understanding, and Alessandro Te- 
lesio, tenor, who revealed a dramatic voice 
well adapted to radio work. Sibyll Hamlin 
and Kenneth Yost provided artistic accom- 
paniments. 

At the tenth summer school recital, An 
gela Gilberti, soprano, showed the results of 
excellent training, with the aid of Phil 
Evans, who played his accompaniments en- 
tirely from memory, while Vernice Elbel 
contributed piano solos, displaying good 
rhythm and musicianship. 

On another weekly broadcast Veronica Ra- 
gaini revealed unusual facility and artistry in 
her piano solos, and Milford Jackson, bari- 
tone, sang with intelligence and musical un- 
derstanding, Phil Evans providing his usual 
fine support at the piano. 

The eleventh and final concert in the sum- 
mer series was given on August 29. Har- 
rington van Hoesen’s baritone voice as usual 
gave great pleasure, and Stella Wrenn re- 
vealed a contralto of much richness, and her 
interpretations left nothing to be desired. 
Alessandro Telesio sang with freedom of 
emission and good breath control, with 

3ertha Hagen ably accompanying him at 
the piano. Veronica Ragaini presented two 
groups of piano solos with fine technic and 
rhythm, followed by Mary Tippett, colora- 
tura soprano, who gave promise of great 
things in the future. Elizabeth Andres’ ex- 
cellent contralto voice was heard to good 
advantage in operatic arias, Sibyll Hamlin 
playing her accompaniments intelligently and 
artistically, and Temple Moore, tenor, sang 
with deep feeling and musical understanding, 


MRS. HENRY M. TRACY, 
in Venice during her recent trip abroad 
Mrs. Tracy is general manager of the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 





with Pearl Kendrick giving him good sup- 
port at the piano. The concluding number 
was the Piangi fanciulla aria from Rigolet- 
to, sung by Miss Tippett and Mr. von Hoe 
sen, their voices blending beautifully. Mr 
La Forge played accompaniments for several 
of the singers and was, as always, master of 
the keyboard. 

Harrington van Hoesen was heard in joint 
recital with Luella Melius during September 
at Buzzards Bay, Mass. 

radio recital over WJZ was presented 
by Angela Gilberti, who revealed a soprano 
voice of delightful quality which she had 
under excellent control. Bertha Hagen ac 
companied her skillfully. Ernesto Berumen 
played several Spanish compositions, dis 
playing a clear, crisp technic. 


Dr. Hadley Gant of Honor 


Mrs. John R. MacArthur gave a tea in 
honor of Dr. Henry Hadley, conductor of 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 13. The series of 
ten concerts begins on Sunday evening, Oc- 


tober 20, at Mecca Temple. 
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HERBERT WITHEROUUN 


Master of Singing 


is Now Teaching in His New Studios 


721 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


Lessons and consultations by appointment only. 


EUNICE STEEN, Soprano 


for four years student with Mr. Witherspoon sang, 
her way to success as Cho Cho San in Mme. 
Butterfly with the American Opera Company 
at Majestic Theater, Chicago, October 8, 1929. 


Mr. Witherspoon is no longer affiliated with the 
Chicago Musical College in any way. 


Tel. Whitehall 5638 
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Victor Andoga Lauded as Stage Director 
by Critics Both in America and Abroad 


Now Giving Operatic Stage Instruction in New York 


A stage director has more than his share 
of responsibility in the production of an 
opera, but it is seldom that he receives his 
full share of ——— from the public 
and the press. This, however, has not been 
the fate of Victor ‘Andoga, who has won 
tributes for his skill as stage director in 
Europe, the United States and South Amer- 
He was formerly stage director at La 
Scala in Milan, the Regio in Turin, and 
Lyceo in Barcelona, as well as in many 
other important European opera houses, when 
the performances were conducted by such em- 
jnent musicians as Toscanini, Bavagnoli, 
Koussevitzky and Philippe Gaubert. 

Mr. Andoga frequently has been called 
upon to stage Boris Godounoff, the reason 
for which is evident after a perusal of the 
numerous press encomiums he has r ceived in 
connection with that opera. The Corriere 
della Sera of Milan carried the following 
paragraph after a performance of Boris at 
La Scala: “We saw yesterday to what a 
high point the stage director, Victor Andoga, 
had succeeded in giving life to the mo 
ments of the which filled the ain 
dificult and complex scenes of the opera 
movements, ge stures, the arrangement 
the distribution of the small groups made of 
the people a living being, typically Russian as 
though it had been taken from reality 
It was truly a performance truly worthy 
the Scala, and the phrase has its own in- 
imitable meaning of magnificence. The 
movement of the masses and of the principals 
regulated with just vision by a stage 
especially engaged for it. Victor 
Andoga. The success began immediately in 
the first scene in which the crowds, humble 
and impertinent, slavish and pee 2 ing, fanatic 
and indifferent, with all their voices and all 
their innumerable faces were pré¢ sented in an 
unforgettable manner. What deep conquer 
ing power of expression, and what audacity !” 

When Mr. 
Boris at the 
Stampa was equally 


ica. 


masses 


and 


was 
director 


Andoga was stage director of 
Regio in Turin, the critic of 
enthusiastic, commenting 
in part as follows: “Certainly it was due to 
the stage director, Victor Andoga, that the 
performance was vivacious and that all the 
including the second roles and the 
were conscientiously and well pre- 

This Boris can be considered the 
best organized and best prepared perform- 
ance ever given up till now at the Regio. The 
success very great. The theater was 
full. Every scene was greatly applauded.” 
Mr. Andoga worked with Ezio Pinza, basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, when 
he appeared in Boris in Turin.. Later, when 
Mr. Andoga was engaged for Coq d'Or at 
the same theater, he duplicated his former 
success, Regno declaring the performance to 
be “The artistic miracle of the Chef 
d’Oeuvre.” The critic of that paper contin- 
ued his report in part as follows: “Never has 
Turin seen a more miraculous and fascinating 
staging of a lyric opera than the one pre- 
sented at the It was obtained with- 
out the help of imposing masses, without 
heavy trapp The creator Andoga 
and the painter did everything to simplify; 
to avoid vulgar chaotic confusion of the 
masses; to spiritualize and stylize as much 
as possible movements, arrangements and 
lighting effects; to dissolve colors and forms 
in the fascinating light of a dream. .. . In- 
delible feast of the eyes. At the end of the 
opera Andoga, to whose efforts were du 
chiefly the success of the was called 


1 
to the stage 


parts, 
chorus, 
pared. 


was 


Regio. 


scenic ings. 


scenery, 


Andoga 


“One 


Barcelona ys tribute to Mr. 
for his mastery of stage direction. 
sees the intelligent and expert work of Victor 


aiso pa 


Andoga in all the scenes,” said the critic of 
Veu di Catalunya in reviewing a performance 
of Pique Dame at the Grand Theatre Lyceo. 

“The movements of the masses, in the gar- 
den scene and in the final scene, reveal the 
presence of one who thoroughly knows and 
esteems the theater.” 


Mr. Andoga has many more press notices 
in his scrap book, but it is sufficient to quote 
the foregoing excerpts, all of which are rep- 
resentative of the expressions of critics who 
have witnessed his work Russia, France 
and other countries. 


Mr. Andoga has been in New York now 
for the past year, and already has established 
himself firmly in the front rank of stage di- 
rectors. In April of this year he was en- 
gaged by the League of C omposers to act in 
that capacity for the performance of Stra- 
vinsky’s Les Noces, which was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. To quote the 
New York Times: “Victor Andoga, the stage 
director, occupied a rather thankless position 
in the proceeding, for his work in setting the 
mood of the miming as well as its design is 
likely to be lost in the presence of Stokow- 
ski’s musical direction, Anderson’s choreog- 
raphy and Soudekine’s decor which meet the 
eye and the ear with so much force. How- 
ever, beyond a doubt much of the unity of 
the production is to be attributed directly to 
the fact that there was just such a retiring 
but none the less guiding hand at work... . 
Rarely do we see such extraordinary unity 
between music, decor and choreography as 
was here evident.” 


In a recent conversation with Mr. Andoga 
he told the writer that he pursued his studies 
with Broggi in Milano. He also recalled the 
fact that he made his operatic debut on the 
same day with John McCormack, both of 


Miami C onservatory Plans 


[he Miami Conservatory, of the Univer- 
sity of Miami, Bertha Foster director, an- 
nounces its plans for the coming year. 

The opening of the fall term began on 
the same date as the other university courses, 
September 30. The faculty is practically the 
same as that of the previous season, with 
the addition of Albert Foster, violinist (for- 
merly a member of the faculty of Welles- 
ley College), and Dorothy Croghan and 
Winifred Bush Hill, on the piano faculty 
of the Preparatory School. ; 

The announcement includes the opening of 
a number of courses. Under the direction of 
Walter Grossman, classes in trio playing 
are being conducted. W. S. Sterling, pro- 
fessor of organ and theory, will conduct 
piano ensemble. Hannah Spiro 
Asher will hold classes in teaching accom- 
panying and this will be of interest as Mrs. 
Asher has been heard with much pleasure 
since coming to Miami. Miss Foster is in- 
augurating a new course in memorizing. 
All of these courses are open to the pub lic, 
and to students and teachers outside of the 
University. 

In the Preparatory School, the importance 
of foundation work is recognized. The Con- 
servatory maintains a branch where both 
children and adults are supervised in their 
work to develop correct study and practice 
habits; this will make them proficient in 
whatever branch of music they may later 
select. The Conservatory courses are planned 
to give the student every opportunity to be- 
come a successful teacher as well as a con- 
cert performer. The Conservatory can point 
to many outstanding successes in both fields. 

The Symphony Orchestra plays an im- 
portant part in the Conservatory program 


classes in 
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VICTOR 


From the portrait by L. 


them appearing in Faust at the Santa Croce 
in Florence, Italy. 

Since taking up his teaching activities in 
New York, Mr. Andoga has had many prom- 


activity. The work of the orchestra is so 
well known to Miamians that the mere an- 
nouncement of its continuance for the com- 
ing season is a promise of a high standard of 
excellence. 

courses cover the field 
in piano, violin, organ, cello, voice, theoretic 
music, ensemble playing, and public music. 
The members of the faculty are Bertha Fos- 
ter, dean; Hannah Spiro Asher, piano; 
Julian DeGray, piano; Albert T. Foster, 
violin; Elise Graziani, voice; Arnold Volpe, 
director University of Miami Symphony Or- 
chestra; Olive Beamon, piano and musician- 
ship; Walter Grossman, cello; Franklin 
Harris, piano and composition; W. S. Ster- 
ling, organ; Sadie Lindenmeyer Told, public 
school music. 


The Conservatory 


The Conservatory Preparatory faculty in- 
cludes: Olive Beamon, director and teacher 
of piano and musicianship; Edna Cole, piano; 
Dorothy. Croghan, piano; Annie B. Foster, 
piano; Winifred Hill, piano; Eda Keary 
Liddle, violin; Maude Oliver, violin; Edna 
Sortelle, dancing; J. Gordon Tarpley, piano, 
and Louise Warren, piano. A. F. W 


Lansing’s All-Star Concert Course 


[The Industrial Mutual Association of 
Lansing, Mich., recently announced its con- 
cert course for the season 1929-30. Five 
concerts are being given by world renowned 
artists at the new Industrial Mutual Asso- 
ciation Auditorium, one of the most com- 
plete halls of its kind in the world. 

The season was opened on October 14 
by Lawrence Tibbett, distinguished baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera. 


On November 13, the American vince 
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ANDOGA 


Loudeikine, New York. 

inent artists in his classes. He directs the 
dramatic side of the artist’s career’ while 
Sandro Corona, composer, pianist and coach, 
has charge of the musical end of the work. 





Company will be presented in Carmen given 
in English. 

Josef Hofmann will furnish the program 
on January 20. The Minneapolis Symphony, 
Henri Verbrugghen, conductor, has been en- 
gaged for the next concert on February 19, 
and the course will be ended on March 12 
with a concert by Rosa Ponselle, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Chamber Music Concerts at 
Popular Prices 


The Hans Lange String Quartet and 
Harry Cumpson, pianist, will introduce this 
season a series of four chamber music con- 
certs at popular prices, with each of the 
programs devoted in part to modern music. 
These will be given in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on Friday evenings in January, 
February and March. Members of the quar- 
tet are Mr. Lange (assistant conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra), Arthur Schul- 
ler, Zoltan Kurthey and Percy Such. Works 
to be given include string quartets by Brahms, 
Haydn, Hindemith and Janacek; a piano 
quartet by Dvorak and a quintet by Bloch; 
the Richard Strauss violin sonata, a sonata 
for ’cello and piano by Bach, a Beethoven 
string trio, the Ravel trio for piano and 
strings, and Ernest Toch’s Divertimento for 
violin and viola. 


Hollywood Bowl Elects Officers 


The Hollywood Bowl 
cent meeting, elected the following officers: 
Allan C. Balch, president ; Mrs. Leiland Ath- 
erton Irish, general chairman of committees 
E. N. Martin, first vice-president; C. E, 
Toberman, second vice-president; Mrs. Bur- 
dette Norton, secretary, and M. F. Palmer, 
treasurer. H. M. Haldeman, David T. Bab- 
cock and Reverend Willsie Martin constitute 
the rest of the board. 

Raymond Brite was released as general 
manager, and his successor has not yet been 
selected. Although the papers announced 
the election of Mrs. Irish, it is stated by 
Mrs. Irish that this is an error. H 


directors, at a re- 


Paul Robeson avin Soon 


Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, who will 
make his reappearance at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening, November 5, will arrive 
on the S.S. Tuscania on October 28. Im- 
mediately after his two New York recitals 
on November 5 and 10, he will leave fora 
concert tour of Canada and the middle-west. 


Gladys Axman With Pennsylvania 
Opera 


Gladys Axman, dramatic soprano, hag 
been engaged by the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, Francesco Pelosi, di+ 
rector, to sing prima donna roles in Phil} 
adelphia and on tour. 
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Carmela Ponselle Thrills Crowded 
House at Radio Show 


The New Haven Register of September 27 
commented as follows on Carmela Ponselle’s 
singing at the recent radio show: “A huge 
audience greeted the artist. Nothing thus 
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CARMELA PONSELLE 


far presented, despite the many star attrac- 
tions, has approached the thrilling perform- 
ance given last night by the great Carmela 
Ponselle. Her glorious voice thrilled the 
crowd as few artists have done in this city 
in years.” 


John Warren Erb’s Activities 


The Department of Music at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., under the direction of John 
Warren Erb, opened its season’s activities 
with rehearsals of the male chorus, choir, 
band and instrumental club as well as with 
courses in theory and musical appreciation. 

Mr. Erb is assisted in this work by Thomas 
Yerger, college organist and choirmaster, and 
for two seasons a pupil of Marcel Dupre, 
noted French organist of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire and the American School at Fon- 
tainebleau, and also by Harry Trainor, U. S. 
Military Band leader. 

A special feature of the musical season 
at Lafayette will be the Vesper Services in 
Colton Memorial Chapel, sung by the entire 
male chorus of Lafayette, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Erb. A chorale choir of brass 
instruments also will appear at these services. 
Concert trips are being scheduled for com- 
bined musical clubs in a number of prepara- 
tory schools and other colleges. 

Among the outstanding musical events at 
Lafayette College this season was the private 
organ recital, given to the faculty and student 
body by Marcel Dupre on October 4. In 
January the Marianne Kneisel String Quar- 
tette will appear at the college. 

In addition to his activities at Lafayette 
from Monday to Wednesday of each week, 
Mr. Erb is occupied in his studio in New 
York with coaching and conducting during 
the remainder of the week. 

Mr. Erb also is director of the Women’s 
Arts Chorus of Easton, an organization of 
sixty selected voices, the rehearsals being 
devoted entirely to the study of classic choral 
literature. The chorus will give a number 
of public concerts during the season with vis- 
iting soloists as guest artists. 


Philadelphia String Quartet 
in Paris 

A large audience, which completely filled 
the concert hall attached to the new Ameri- 
can Church on Quai d’Orsay listened with 
the closest attention to the Philadelphia 
String Quartet in works by Mozart, Ravel, 
and Brahms on August 25. These artists, 
who have been connected with the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra for several sea- 
sons, have been spending part of their sum- 
mer vacation at Fontainebleau, where they 
played for the students. Their work showed 
careful rehearsal, a regulated balance, intel- 
ligent interpretatoin, and a beautiful quality 
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of tone. The audience, which contained 
many visitors from abroad, was lavish in its 
applause. The members of the quartet are 
rusticating in Brittany, previous to their de- 
parture for the United States, where a num- 
ber of engagements await them. Arthur B. 
Lipkin is the first violinist, Manuel Roth is 
second, Amedée Vergnaud is violist, and 
John Gray is cellist. 


Adler-Selva’s Successful Pupils 


From the Adler-Selva Vocai Studios sev- 
eral singers have been created who hold po- 
sitions in some of the leading opera houses 
in Germany. Among these are: Any Rys- 
Schwayr, who is leading soubrette at the 
Augsbug Stadttheater; Nuscha Krumhaar, 
debutante soubrette at the Heidelburg Stadt- 
theater; Hans Wenzel, basso-buffo, at the 
Altenburg Stadttheater; Otto Stadelmaier, 
first lyric tenor, with a three year contract, 
at the Darmstadt Stadttheater. Critics have 
praised Mme. Rys-Schwayr, Mr. Wenzel and 
Mr. Stadelmaier, and predict brilliant futures 
for them. The critics are especially lavish 
in their praise of these artists’ excellent 
schooling. Nuscha Krumhaar was chosen in 
competition with a large number of appli- 
cants, owing chiefly to her notable vocal 
equipment, due to the Adler-Selva system of 
training. The Adler-Selva Studios are now 
located in New York. 
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Maazel tells how he keeps in trim for long 
concert tours despite arduous traveling. 

Grace Leslie is to make her first appearance 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera on 
Decémber 28. 

Hans Kindler concertized in Dutch India 
with great success. 

A busy season confronts Charlotte Lund. 

Fred Patton will devote part of his time this 
season to teaching. 

Marie Montana started her third transcon- 
tinental tour on October 10. 

Antonio Lora has reopened his New York 
studio. 

Ebba Sundstrom made a notable success in 
her opening appearance as conductor of 
the Chicago Woman’s Symphony. 

Florence Wightman has some interesting 
things to say on the repertory for the 
modern harp. 

The Wildermann Institute of Music and Arts 
gave a successful Graduation Recital at 
Town Hall, New York, October 6. 

The 708th Concert of the N. Y. School of 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, di- 
rector, drew a crowded house October 3. 

Lynnwood Farnam has begun his Bach Fore- 
runners organ recitals, continuing Sun- 
day afternoons and Monday evenings. 

E. Beaufort-Godwin and the Studio Guild 
gave an interesting musicale at her stu- 
dio, October 8. 

Alice Lawrence Ward’s pupils are busy sing- 
ing in New Jersey and elsewhere. 

The Brooklyn Morning Choral, Herbert S. 
Sammond, director, won the $250 cash 
prize at the Women’s Federated Clubs 
contest. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, had her first Ford 
Monoplane ride, and hopes to continue 
traveling that way. 

Edward Murch, boy soprano, made a hit at 
Calvary Radio Hour, singing three 
times. 

John Prindle Scott works, vocal and instru- 
mental, made up an entire evening at the 
Binghamton Harmony Club. 

Mary Baker-Endres of Boston recently sang 
for New York friends. 

Olga Bibor-Stern, pianist and teacher, is in 
Buenos Aires. 

Frederic Baer starts his season in Easton, 
Pa., October 24 

Nevada Van der Veer returns soon from 
Germany, singing later with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company. 

Claude Warford has returned from Paris 
with his following of American pupils. 

Lily Strickland-Anderson has written a 
colorful article on the Festival of Bud- 
dha’s Tooth. 

Yolanda of Cyprus had its world premiere at 
Chicago on October 9. 

George Folsom Granberry recently completed 
his seventh summer as director of the 
music department at the University of 
Georgia. 

James Levey recently arrived from Europe 
to take up his work as a member of the 
faculty of the Master Institute of the 
Roerich Museum. 

Victor Andoga has won outstanding success 
as stage director. 

James Friskin will give a New York recital 
on October 28. 

Donald Pirnie gave highly successful recitals 
in Vienna and Berlin. 

Mieczyslaw Ziolkowsky has accepted the 
position of head of the piano department 
of Alabama College. 

Alfred Cortot and Jacques» Thibaud .are 
booked for a coast to coast tour of joint 
recitals. 


JAMES LEVEY, 


former leader of the Lon- 
don String Quartet, who 
has returned from a sum- 
mer abroad and resumed 
teaching in New York 
and Philadelphia. Mr. Le- 
vey is offering three 
scholarships for quartet 
playing, two for violin 
and one for cello. 





Bendix to Lead World’s Fair Band 


The contest, staged by the Chicago Daily 
News to determine who should direct the 
1933 Century of Progress, official World’s 
Fair Band, was won by Max Bendix, veteran 
conductor, and a former concert master of 
the Chicago Orchestra, at the time that or- 


ganization was known as the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. The decision was a 
popular one, as Bendix has a host of friends 
in Chicago who remember him as a sterling 
violinist and a most musicianly wielder of 
the baton. Of late years Bendix had been 
teaching the violin, composing, and conduct- 
ing theatre orchestras. 
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early inefficiency to aftistry. 


In each city visited by Mr. 


Street, New York. 





A Great Opportunity For Violinists 


Mr. Frank Foster takes pleasure in announcing that the eminent violinist 


GEORGE LEHMANN 


will give a course of SIX ILLUSTRATED LECTURES throughout the United 
States during the coming season, beginning in New York City on Monday, Octo- 
ber 28th. These lectures are already recognized as a remarkable course of tuition 
for violin teachers in general, for advanced students and for amateurs. 
will be delivered in the various cities on Six Successive Days, and in two separate 
series—one series for teachers, the other for advanced students and amateurs. 

The course will be given by subscription only, and the price for the entire 
series is only $30.00, thus enabling practically all interested players to take advan- 
tage of such an exceptional opportunity. 

These six lectures constitute, in reality, TWELVE HOURS OF INSTRUC- 
TION by a pedagogue of international reputation. 
vital subjects that are rarely discussed in the conventional lesson-hour, developing 
the important principles of right and left-hand technic, and culminating in an 
analysis of the first movement of the G-minor Sonata by Tartini. 
Mr. Lehmann takes his listeners through the broad field of violin-piaying, from 


Such a week of instruction is PRICELESS to all teachers who have been 
denied the opportunity of studying with some great pedagogue, PRICELESS to 
the serious, advanced student and the earnest, ambitious amateur. 
are so arranged that each individual subscriber has every opportunity to discuss 
his own problems and to receive direct, personal help. 


Se SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Lehmann, 
STUDENT will, conditionally, have free admission to the entire course, and 
will also profit in other ways, the details of which may be learned through 
prompt communication with the undersigned. 


When full payment for the subscription has been completed, each sub- 
scriber will receive a typewritten analysis of any concerto, or two short solo 
pieces, in which he may be specially interested. This analysis will include all 
necessary bowing and fingering; guidance in musical details; interpretation; 
and how to study and master the technical difficulties with the least possible 
expenditure of time and physical effort. To every subscriber this alone is 
worth fully the amount charged for the course of lectures. 


For a complete outline of these lectures, and for all further information, com- 
munications should be PROMPTLY directed to: FRANK FOSTER, Managing 
George Lehmann Lecture Tour, Room 1422 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th 
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[From time to time during the season this department will be published f 
guide to managers so that in cases of emergency they can know the whereabo 
minute engagements. This department does not attempt to give a com plete list of the engagements of the various artists, 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


or the information of MUSICAL COURIER readers and as a 
uts of artists, and as a result arrange more readily for last 
but simply is an 








Alcee, Claire 


Oct. 22, New York, N. Y 
Alsen, Elsa 


Nov. 21, New York, N. Y. 


Althouse, Paul 
Nov. 17, New York, N. Y 
Amadio, John 
Oct. 21, Winnetka, Ill 
Oct. 29, Lincoln, Neb 
Nov. 12, § n, Pa. 
] , I 
Nov. 24, Philadelphia, Pa 
Jan. 9, Ithaca, N. Y 
Austral, Florence 
Oct. 21, Winnetka, II. 
Oct. 22, Kansas City, M 
Oct. 25-26, Cincinnati, Ohi 
Oct. 29, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov ?, Scranton, Pa 
Nov jrooklyn, N. Y 
Nov , Boston, Mass 
Nov. , Philadelphia, Pa 
Dec Pittsburgh, Pa 
Dex Philadelphia, Pa 
Dec Bufialo, N. Y 
Dex 20-21, St. Louis, Mo 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Jan. 6, New York, N. Y 
Jan. 8, Ottawa, Can 
Jan. 9, Ithaca, N. Y 
Jan. 16, Philadelphia, Pa 


Baer, Frederic 


tt ND pat eb 
st int 


t 


Jan 


Barrere Little Symphony 


Kenilworth, [ll 
, Evanston, I] 
5-16, Peoria, Ill 
, Indianapolis, Ind 
, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Cedar Rapids, Ia 
, Chicago, Ill 
, Hastings, Neb 
, Ann Arbor, Mich 
, Watertown, N. Y 
lacksonville, Fla 
3, Shreveport, La 
, Norwalk, Conr 
, Charlottesville, 
, Oberlin, Olt 
, Madison, Wis 
, Duluth, Min 
, Denver, Cole 
I 


It N 


Va 


r Neb 


Oneont 


April 10, Tre y, N. 
April 11, Cooperst 
Bonelli, Richard 
Oct. 23, Nashville, 
»S, Pittsburgh, : 
, Fort Wayne, Ind 
2, Lincoln, Neb 
Toronto, Car 
rork, N. Y¥ 


Tenn 
> 


Brailowsky, Alexander 
Jan. 10, Guelph, Ont 
Jan. 24, Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 6, 7, 9, New York, 
March 25, Detroit, Mic 
March 31, Winnipeg, ‘ > 
April 4-5, Cincinnati, Ohio 
April 7, Lynchburg, Va 
Bras!au, Sophie 
Oct 


N. ¥ 


uincy, Mass 
), Philadelphia, P 


ite 


Nov. 7, 
De a 
Dec 
Dec . Chambersburg, 
Jar mit. 

Feb 
Fet 
Feb 


Burke, 
Oct 
Oct 
Dec 2U, 
Jan. 14, Spr . 
Feb. 1, Baltimore, M 
Cortez, Leonora 
Dec. 8, New York, N. Y 
April 8, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Covelle, Marguerite 
N 17 Y j 


\ l/s ovidence, 


Crooks, 
Oct 


Oct 


Richard 


rague, 


Jorrance, Nyra 
Oct. 20, New York, 
Fox, Ethel 
Nov. 12, Watertown, N. Y 
Nov. 26, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Friedberg, Carl 
Nov. 16, New York, N. Y 
Nov. 24, Chicago, III 
Nov. 30, Boston, Mass 
Goodson, Katharine 
Oct. 21, London, Engl: 


Gould, Herbert 
0. 13. Pt 


ee 


Dec. 2 
April 
Nov 
Feb 


29 » Dec. 2, Jan 
3, Philadelphia, Pa 


9 


Hackett, Arthur 


Des Moines, Ja. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
May 


8, 
11 


,. Nashvill 


le, 1 


5, Murray, Ky. 


Horowitz, Vladimir 
4, Washington, D. C. 
5, Orange, N. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan 


Jan. 


Marc 
Mar 

Mare 
Marc 


March 13, 


8, 
10 


21 


99 
a/ 


Rochester 
, Boston, 


22, Detro 


, Omaha, 





index of the dates available at the time of publication—The Editor.| 


‘enn. 


6, Greenwich, Conn 


i. © 
Mass. 

11, Toronto, Can 

15, New York, N. Y. 
18, Canton, Ohio 

20, Fort Wayne, Ind 
it, Mich. 
24, Chicago, Ill. 


Neb. 


29, Denver, Colo 
14, Carmel, Calif 
16, Riverside, Calif. 
17, Pasadena, Calif. 


7, 
1 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Santa Barbara, Calif 


Lincoln, 


* Warrenst 
, St. Louis, Mc 
, Milwaukee, Wis 


28, Peoria 


Neb 
urTZ, 


, Il 


, New Orleans, La. 


Mo. 


, Cleveland, Ohio 
, Ann Arb 
, Cleveland, Ohio 
, Lansing, Mich. 
, Grand Rapids, Mich 
. Chicago, Ill 
Kansas City, Mo. 
>, Kans. 


11, 
12, 
17, 
18, 
1 


4 


l, 


h € 


BAF 
March 8, 


h ¢ 


n 


Lawrence 
Detroit 
Cincinna 


or, 


Mich 
ti, O 


Mich 


hio 


22, Philadelphia, Pa 


New Yor 


>», Troy 


New Y« 


), Boston, 


b. 2 k, N 
. 28, Montclair, 7° 


Baltimore, N 


Mas 


y 


c 


a . 
Haddonfield, N. J 
ork, N. 


y 


s 


11, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Montreal, Can 


March 14, Toronto, Can 
March 16, Pittsburgh, Pa 
8, Oberlin, Ohio 
9, Dayton, Ohio 


Marc 
Marc 
Mar« 


Marcl 


pril 11-12, 


h 1 
h 1 
h 


21, Columt 


us, 


Ohio 


13, Indianapolis, Ind 


2 , Winnetka, 


Ill 


Madison, Wis 


Janesv 


lle, 


Wis 


28, Rockford, II 
, Minneapolis, Minn 
, Wi 
I 


, Evansvi 
Chicé 


lle, 
Ugo, 


s 


Ind 
Ill. 


Hughes, Edwin and Jewel 


Nov 


New Y« 


Hutcheson, Ernest 


Jan. 31, Fet 


April 


Jagel, Frederick 


Feb 


New Yor 


Jones, Alton 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Iturbi, 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov. 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec. 
Jan 
Jan 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


zee 


SAABALZAZALAZAZAZLZD 


12 


, Waterto 


rk, N 


Y 


incinnati, Ohio 


wn, 


13, Greenwich, ¢ 


31, 


5, 
1 
1 
1 


1 
s 
8 


6, 


> 
S 
12 
1 


5 


26, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, I 


Jose 


fe A 
onn. 


». 
a 


Montreal, Can. 
4, Winnipeg, Can 


Duluth, 


, 16, Cine 


ll 
‘inna 


Minn. 
Chicago, I 


ti, Ohio 


, Spartanburg, 5. 


Atlantic 


, Boston, 


6, 8, I 
, Wellesle 


Chicago, 
8, New 


y, M 


ym Je 


ass. 


9, Richmond, Va 
6, l 


York, N. Y. 


10-11, Chicago, Il 

Kurenko, Maria 
Nov. 3, April 5, 

La Argentina 


1 


Clevelat 


New 


i, ¢ 


York, N. Y 


Yhio 


rand Rapids, 


Chicago, 


Boston, 
Manche 
, Pittsbur 


29, Columbr 


1, Chicago, 


Minneap< 
Milwauks 


ansas ( 


Mass 


ster, 
gh, 
is, 
Ill 


lis, 


N. H 
Pa 


Jhio 


Minn 


se, Wisc. 


“ity, 


Mo 


St. Louis, Mo 


Francisco, 


Jakland, 


Indiz 


Land, Harold 


Oct 


Caldwell, 


Cal 


CISCO, 


Ill 


N 


j 


Lawrence Harp Quintette 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


28 


a 


Waseca 


Austin, 


26, Dult 
South 
Monmot 


Mankato, 


» M 


inn. 


Minn 


ique, 


ith, 


29, Iowa Falls, 


Minn 


Minn 


Bend, Ind 


Ii! 


Iowa 


Mich, 
Minn. 


Two Harbors, 
Minneapolis, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Oct. 30, 
Oct. 31, 
Nov. 1, 


Lent, Sylvia 
Oct. 31, New York, N. Y. 
Jan. 21, Altoona, Pa. 
Feb. 4, Paterson, N. J. 
Leslie, Grace 


Oct. 24, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Nov. 11, N Re € 


New York, N. Y 


Concert Ensemble 
May 


Lester 


Oct. Cape Court House, 
N 


26, 
} J 
Oct. 27, Philadelphia, Pa 


Lerch, Louise 


Jan. 5, 12, Feb. 2, New York, N. Y 


Lhevinne, Josef 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
Dec. 1, Toronto, Can. 

Dec. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dec. Oberlin, Ohio 
Dec. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jan. Charleston, Il. 
= Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Jan. E. Lansing, Mich. 
Feb. 18, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Feb. 20, Atlanta, Ga. 
March 4, Tacoma, Wash. 
March 13, 14, 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


10, 
12) 
74 
14, 


16, 


Lhevinne, Rosina 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


London String Quartet 
Nov. 6-10, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 14, Wellesley, Mass. 
Nov. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 19, Madison, Wis. 
Nov. 21, Kenosha, Wis. 
Nov. 24, Chicago, IIl. 
Dec. 2, Nashville, Tenn. 
Dec. 4, Gulfport, Miss. 
Dec. 9, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Jan. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 10, Utica, N. Y. 
Jan. 13, Cleveland, Ohio 
Jan. 14, Oberlin, Ohio 
Jan. 17, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jan. 19, Chicago, Ill. 
Jan. 21, Columbus, Ohio 
Jan. 24, Duluth, Minn. 
Jan. 26, Toronto, Can. 
Jan. 28, Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 3, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Feb. 4, Corsicana, Texas 
Feb. 5, Waco, Texas 
Feb. 
Feb. 18, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Feb. 24, Riverside, Calif. 
March 5, Provo, Utah 
March 7, Denver, Colo. 
March 9, Chicago, III. 
March 12, Lancaster, Pa. 
March 14, Baltimore, Md. 


March 15, 16, 22, = Sam Mass. 


April 10, Princeton, N. 


Low, Rosa 
Nov. 3, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 10, Chicago, I 
Nov. 20, Boston, Mass 
Dec. 4. New York. N. Y 


Luboschutz, Lea 
Jan. 12, Toronto, Can. 
Jan. 14, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Maazel, Marvine 
Oct. 28, Bristo, Va 
Nov. 1, New York, 

Macbride, Winifred 
Oct. 21, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 23, Groton, Mass 
Nov. 6, New York, N. Y. 


M,. ¥. 


Macmillen, Francis 
Nov. 15, Macon, Ga. 
Feb. 3, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Feb. 6, Greenville, S. C. 
March 13, Omaha, Neb. 


Martinelli, Giovanni 
Oct. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 7, Johnstown, Pa. 
Nov. 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 18, New York. N. Y. 
Feb. 20, ae de Ill. 
Feb. 23, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feb. 27, Norfolk, Va. 
March 9, Hartford, Conn 
March 13, New Orleans, La. 
March 17, Tucson, Ariz. 
March 20, Pasadena, Calif. 
March 24, Santa Barbara, Calif 
March 31, San Jose, Calif. 
April 3, Seattle, Wash. 
April 8, Altoona, Pa 
April 10, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Meisle, Kathryn 


Oct. 
Oct. 


25, Sacramento, Calif. 
29, Tacoma, Wash. 
Nov. 18, Houston, Texas 
Nov. 21, Wichita, Kan. 
Nov. 22, Independence, Kan. 
Nov. 25, E. Lansing, Mich. 
Nov. 
Dec. 3, East Orange, N. J 
Dec. 8, New York, N. Y 
Jan. 3, Baltimore, Md 

Jan. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 
an. 22, Providence, 

Jan. 24, Montclair, N. J. 
Feb. 10, Sewickley, Pa. 
March 3, Winnipeg, Can. 
March 7, Tulsa, Okla. 
March 17, Williamsport, Pa. 
April 1, Oneonta, N. Y. 
April 28, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Melius, Luella 


Nov. 17, Toronto, 


Milstein, Nathan 
Oct. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 5, 8, Havana, Cuba. 
Nov. 15, Baltimore, Md. 
Nov. 25, New York, N. Y. 


Can. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


11, 13, 20, 22, Pasadena, Calif. 


26, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


. 21, 


29-30, St. Louis, Mo. 
6-7, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

9, Toronto, Can. 

11, Grinnell, Ia. 

13, Missoula, Mont. 
19-20, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fresno, Cal. 


. 17, Dayton, Ohio 
. 21, Montreal, Can. 
. 23, 24, 26, New York, N. Y. 


Miller, 
Dec. 


March 


Marie 


8, New York, N. Y. 
9, Toronto, Can 


Montana, Marie 


Oct. 23, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 


Mock, Alice 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Moore, 
Nov. 


Morgan 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Feb. 


21, Lincoln, Neb. 
19, Minneapolis, 
13, Rockford, II. 
Grace 

21, Knoxville, Tenn. 


a, Nina 

21, Wheeling, W. Va. 
8, Des Moines, Ia. 
3, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Minn. 


Morton, Rachel 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Mount, 
Oct. 
N 


3, Newburyport, Mass. 
5, Chicago, Ill 


Mary Miller 
a6. Cape May Court 


. 5, 6, 11, Philadelphia, 


House, 


a. 
. 12, Jenkintown, Pa. 


. 25, 


. 18, 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Munz, 
Nov. 


16, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Malvern, Pa. 

20, Oak Lane, Pa. 
24, Princeton, N. J. 
27, New Hope, Pa. 

4, 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mieczyslaw 
26, 29, San Antonio, Texas 


New York String Quartet 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Jan. 

an. 

“eb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


1, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

17, New York, N. Y. 

21, Germantown, Pa. 

15, 21, 29, New York, N. Y. 
10, Wilmington, N. C. 
19, New York, N. Y 
11, Shreveport, La. 
16, New York, N. Y. 
21, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


March 4, State College, Pa. 
March 11-12, Hartford, Conn 
¢ N. Y. 


March 16, 
March 18, 
March 24, 
March 25, 


New York, } 
Canton, Ohio 
Huron, S. D. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Obolensky, Alexis 


Oct. 


Olszew 


20, New York, N. Y. 
ska, Marie 


. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Feb. 


11, Washington, D. C. 


. 14, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


17, Richmond, Va 


April 13, New York, N. Y. 


Patton, 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Fred 
21, 29, 30, Philadelphia, Pa. 
12-13, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Simfonietta 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


24, Bridgeport, Conn. 
4, Richmond, Va. 

10, New York, N. Y. 
26, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27, Harrisburg, Pa. 

10, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


March 18, Scranton, Pa. 
Piatigorsky, Gregor 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
oy 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 2 


5, Oberlin, Ohio 

8, 9, 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
14, Harrisburg, Pa. 

15, Guelph, Ont. 

22-23, Chicago, Ill. 

25, Lincoln, Neb. 

26, Chicego, Il. 

5-6, Los Angeles, Calif. 

26, 27, 29, New York, N. Y. 

3-4, Peoria, IIl. 
8, Winnipeg, Can. 
2, Indianapolis, Ind. 

, Omaha, Neb. 
Grinnell, Ia. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Winnetka, Il. 
New York, N. Y. 


Pinnera, Gina 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


21, Youngstown, Ohio 
31, St. Paul, Minn. 

1, Minneapolis, } 

4, New York, N. Y. 

12, New Orleans, La. 


Reimers, Paul 


Nov. 


27, New York, N. Y. 


Richards, Lewis 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


14, Harrisburg, Pa. 
19, Flint, Mich. 
2, New York, N. Y. 


Roselle, Anne 


ict. 


25, New York, N. Y. 


Salzedo, Carlos 


Jan. 


18-19, St. Louis, Mo. 


Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


ec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


3, Canton, Ohio 
5-6, Urbana, IIl. 
9, New Orleans, La. 


Scoville, Helen 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


21, Copenhagen, Denmark 
6, The Hague, Holland 
7, Amsterdam, Holland 


Shelton, Edgar 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


24, New_York, N. 
22, St. Louis, Mo. 
15, New York, N. Y. 


Simonds, Bruce 
Oct. 22, New Haven, Conn. 
Oct. 29, New York, N. Y. 


Smallman A Cappella Choir 
Oct. 25, Greenville, S. C. 
Oct. 30, Durham, ; 

Nov. 4, Hampton, Va. 
Nov. 6, 10, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 13, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nov. 14, New Haven, Conn. 
Nov. 20, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Nov. 21, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Nov. 26, Oberlin, Ohio 
lov. 28, Bowling Green, Ky. 
y, 29, Murray, Ky. 
Nov. 30, Lafayette, Ind. 
Dec. 2, Winnetka, Ill. 
Dec. 3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dec. 5, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dec. 6, Evansville, Ind. 
Dec. 9, Bloomington, III. 
Dec. 10, Puincy, Ill. 
zincoln, Neb. 
Hastings, Neb. 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Feb. 28, San Jose, Calif. 
March 1, Carmel, Calif. 


Smith, Ednah Cooke 
Nov. 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Smith, Ethelynde 
Oct. 19, New London, N. H. 
Noy. 8, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Nov. 9, Southborough, Mass. 
Dec. 6, Manassas, Va. 


Spalding, Albert 


Jan. 21, East Orange, N. J. 
Jan. 22, Auburn, N. Y. 
Jan. 24, Irvington, N. J. 
Jan. 26, New York, N. Y 
Jan. 27, Wilmington, 

an. 28, Elizabeth, N. J. 
an. 30, State College, Pa. 
‘eb. 3, Independence, Kan. 
Feb. 5, Houston, Texas 

Feb. 7, Columbus, Miss. 
Feb. 18, Sharon, Pa. 

Feb. 19, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Feb. 25, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
March 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 7, Cedar Rzpids, Ia. 
March 9, Chicago, Il. 
March 11, Kansas City, Mo. 
March 13, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
March 16, Boston, Mass. 
March 18, 28-29, New York, N. Y 
March 30, Toronto, Can. 
April 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 10, Wellesley, Mass 
April 21, Quincy, Mass. 


Swain, Edwin 
Nov. 24, Cleveland, Ohio 


Telva, Marion. 
Nov. 17, New York, N. Y. 


Thayer, Donald 
Oct. 27, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 23, Boston, Mass 


Thibaud, Jacques 
Oct. 23, San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 25, Long Beach, Calif 
Nov. 4, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Nov. 7-8, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 18, Winnipeg, Can. 
Nov. 20, Duluth, Minn. 
Nov. 21, St. Paul, Minn 
Nov. 22, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nov. 26, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 29, Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 2, Montreal, Can. 
Dec. 3, Ottawa, Can. 
Dec. 5, Chicago, II. 
Dec. 8, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thomas, Caroline 


Boston, Mass 
New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 6, 
Jan. 9, 


Vreelend, Jeannette 
Oct. 19, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Oct. 27, New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 28, Albany, N. Y. 
Nov. 1, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Werrenrath, Reinald 
Oct. 29, Canton, Ohio 
Nov. 1, 4, 10, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 15, Columbus, Ohio 
Nov. 22, Denton, Texas 
Nov. 29, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 10, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Dec. 12, Shreveport, La. 
Jan. 9, Denver, Colo. 
_ 11, Pueblo, Colo. 
Jan. 27, Wichita Falls, Texas 
an. 29, Dallas, Texas 
farch 4, Johnstown, Pa. 


Wolfe, Ralph 


Dec. 1, Scranton, Pa. 


Woodman, Flora 

Oct. 26, London, Eng. 
Nov. 14, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 20, Wolfeville, Can. 
Nov. , Sackville, Can. 
Nov. , Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 1, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dec. 5, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Yalkovsky, Isabelle 
Oct. 25-26, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zoller, Ellmer 


. 21, San Francisco, Cal. 
23, Oakland, Cal. 
, 29, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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NEW YORK 


CONCERTS | 








OCTOBER 7 


Gertrude Bonime 


Gertrude Bonime, pianist, who has just 
returned from abroad after many successful 
appearances, made her fifth New York 
appearance in a recital in the evening 
at Town Hall before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Beginning her pro- 
gram with the Italian Concerto by Bach, 
she continued with the Sonata, Opus 81 by 
Beethoven; Mouvements Perpetuels, Pou- 
lenc; Le Petit Berger, Debussy ; Les Colines 
d’Anacapri, Debussy; Pavane, composed for 
Miss Bonime by Ruth White Warfield; O 
Ginete Do Pierrosinho, Villa-Lobos and 
concluded with Danse Du Feu by De Falla. 
Miss Bonime revealed in her playing, a tone, 
rich, brilliant and sympathetic in quality. 
The interpretations of her entire program 
were marked with style and __ finesse. 
Throughout the course of her recital, she re- 
ceived an abundance of deserved applause and 
many encores and repetitions were demanded 
by her enthusiastic listeners. 


OCTOBER 8 


Arthur Johnson 


At Town Hall, in the evening, Arthur 
Johnson, tenor, from Portland, Ore., a popu- 
lar concert arfist in the Pacific Northwest, 
made his initial bow to a New York audi- 
ence. Starting with Povero Marinar, by 
Leopaldo Mililotti, Mr. Johnson soon demon- 
strated that he is a singer of serious ten- 
dencies, —— schooling, and sensitive in- 
terpretative faculties. His voice control, ap- 
pealing pianissimo, and finely graded dyna- 
mics in this and the following suite of three 
French songs by Marguerite Canal were 
notable features. In German and Norwe- 
gi an songs by Hugo Wolf, Mendelssohn and 
Grieg the recitalist was at home in the 
“lieder” style. The third, fourth and fifth 
groups, all in English, brought numbers by 

Cadman, Van Dyke, Hageman, Kenneth 
Smith, Richard Kountz, Carpenter, Gaul and 
Sachs. Throughout there was commendable 
diction, artistic phrasing and ample warmth 
of expression, to which quality the Johnson 
voice, of most agreeable timbre, readily lends 
itself. Cordial applause rewarded the singer 
throughout the evening. May Van Dyke, 
playing the entire program from memory, 
was an able and sympathetic accompanist. 


OCTOBER 9 


Weld Raymond and 


Yolanda Greco 

A large and friendly audience which filled 
Town Hall on Wednesday night applauded 
with equal warmth the performances of 
Dorothy Weld Raymond, soprano, and Yo- 
landa Greco, harpist. Miss Raymond pre- 
sented two numbers by F. Knight-Logan, At 
Parting by Rogers, a group of Old French 
and Canadian songs, the Jewel Song from 
faust, and, after the intermission, works by 
Young, Munro and Besley. She has a clear, 
pleasing voice, which joined to an ingratiat- 
ing personality, ensured her success with her 
hearers. Miss Greco played with the tech- 
nical competence and interpretative skill that 
were marked in her recent debut in this city. 
Classic and modern music for the harp, rang- 
ing from a Palestrina chorale to a composi- 
tion of Salzedo, were all presented in capable 
style by the artist. Adam Brandt, pantomim- 
ist, appeared on the program in two of his 
own arrangements, and Kenneth Yost was 
a satisfactory accompanist. 


OCTOBER 10 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


Mr. Toscanini led the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony on the second of its Thursday evening 


Dorothy 


concerts in a program that listed the Brahms 
Third Symphony, Tomasini’s Symphonic ar- 
rangement of Paganini’s Variations of the 
Carnival of Venice, Rossini’s overture to 
L'Italiana in Algeri, which opened the pro- 
gram, and Toscanini’s own arrangement oi 
Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
from the Gotterdammerung. 

The Rossini work was played in true Ros- 
sinesque style; a certain typical lilt and light- 
ness being an excellent means of placing one 
in a more receptive mood for the Brahms 
symphony. In the first movement the con- 
ductor adopted a breadth and sonority of 
style which seemed to bring out with greater 
force the lyric element which characterizes 
the other two movements. Mr. Toscanini 
sought in every corner of the score for melo- 
dies that he could accentuate, making it a 
Brahms of happier mood than is usual. 

The Tommasini arrangement is an intri- 
cately wrought piece of orchestral display ; 
one would not, of course, take it seriously, 
but this is by no means deprecating, for there 
is such a thing as admiration for virtuosity 
The composer has employed skilful means for 
giving every member of the orchestra oppor- 
tunity to display technical proficiency on an 
old tune: thirteen of the twenty-one Paga- 
nini variations on the chief theme of the 
Carnival of Venice. This was its world pre- 
miere, and it is said that even the composer 
has ever actually heard his own composition 
by a full orchestra. 

The Toscanini arrangement of the Wagner 
music brought with it the realization that 
there are very few conductors today who can 
interpret Wagner as can Toscanini. He 
draws from his players a color and sonority 
that at times overwhelm one. The expressive 
force seemed to be more accentuated in this 
interpretation than ever before and certain 
it is that it marked the highlight of the con- 
cert. Mr. Toscanini’s arrangement differs 
from the usual Humperdinck one in that he 
links the Daylight music with the second 
part of the dusk of Siegfried and Briinnhilde 
which precedes the Rhine Journey. 


OCTOBER Il 


Musicale: Mana-Zucca 
Compositions 


The New York Matinee Musicale Associa- 
tion opened its sixth season in the afternoon 
at Steinway Hall, the program being de- 
voted to songs and instrumental works by 
Mana-Zucca. Besides the composer, who 
played the piano part of her trio, the assist- 
ing artists were: Frances Sebel, soprano; 
Helen House, contralto; Frederick Hufsmith, 
tenor; Carroll Ault, baritone; Harry Neidell, 
violin, and Vladimir Dubinsky, cello. 

feature of the concert was the first 
New York performance of Mana-Zucca’s Ode 
to Music, for vocal quartet. Its melodious 
themes, made conspicuously clear by skilful 
voice leading, were teilingly enunciated 
by the four excellent singers. Mana-Zucca 
is one of those rare composers that really 
have something to say, and her serious mu- 
sical education enables her to deliver her 
message most convincingly. The trio was 
played by the same combination the previous 
Wednesday at one of the chamber music 
concerts at Hunter College. A review ap- 
pears on page 24. 

A guest of honor was Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the composer, who spoke words of 
tribute to the work of the association in 
promoting American compositions, and 
praised compositions just heard for their 
frank melodiousness. 


OCTOBER 12 
Isadora Duncan Dancers 


Had Isadora Duncan been present at Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday evening she would 


Matinee 
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have been given ample proof, were proof 
necessary, that the school of dancing which 
she founded is flourishing and that her dis- 
ciples are presenting programs of such high 
artistic merit that even she could find no 
fault. Irma Duncan and her beautiful and 
lithesome young followers made their final 
appearance in New York on this occasion, 
and attracted an audience which not only 
occupied every available seat but also made 
use of every inch of standing room. At the 
conclusion of the program there was such 
an ovation that a couple of hundred people 
rushed to the stage to clamor for a repeti- 
tion of the last number, Russian Girl Scouts’ 
Song, in which Tamara was featured—a very 
young girl who is an especial credit to the 
teachings of the great Isadora, as well as to 
Irma Duncan. 

The final program was somewhat differ 
ent from that presented previously and on 
the whole was lighter in content. Of the new 
offerings especially well received were 
eral numbers from Schumann's Scenes from 
Childhood. But, as at former concerts, the 
tour de force of the program was the Russian 
group, including folk songs and Impressions 
of Modern Russia, which the girls sang as 
they danced. 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 

Ernest Schelling presented a bevy of young 
listeners with a program of French music at 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday morning, at the 
season’s first children’s concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. There were French 
and moderns, and Mr. Schelling’s 
inimitable chats between times. His collec 
tion of slides, which were full of humor, 
color and serious when they had_ to be, 
were enough to stir any imagination, young, 
old or slightly middle-aged. 

The Rakoczy 
opening, and 
Franck’s D 


sev- 


l issic Ss 


March sounded the season's 
there were the Allegro from 
minor symphony, movements 
from a Rameau suite, Debussy’s L’Apres 
Midi d’un Faune, and the [arandole from 
Bizet’s L’Arlesienne. Oskar Shumsky, the 
morning's soloist, played the violin concerto 
of Conus. Despite his youth, he played with 
uncanny understanding, and with great depth 
of feeling. His audience liked him very 
much and had a ringing round of applaus« 
for him. 


Cleveland String Quartet 
The Cleveland String Quartet, composed 
of Josef Fuchs, first violin; Rudolph Ring- 
wall, second violin; Carlton Cooley, viola, 
and Victor De Gomez, cello, gave a splendid 
performance at Town Hall on Saturday af 
ternoon and were enthusiastically received 
by a large audience. 

In the first part of the program their play- 
ing of Beethoven’s quartet in D major 
showed at once the undoubted musicianship 
and high artistic merit of the performers. 
The second offering was Ernest Bloch’s quin- 
tet for piano and strings. Written in the 
ultra-modernistic school, this composition 
won unstinted applause from the listeners, 
the performers being obliged to respond to 
four insistent recalls. In closing, Haydn's 
quartet in G major was played with scholarly 
refinement and comprehensive spirit. 





OCTOBER 13 
Benefit Concert 


concert followed by dancing was 
held Sunday night in the grand baliroom of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. The affair was or- 
ganized by Mme. Olive-George for the bene- 
fit of French orphans in danger of tubercu- 
losis, and was largely attended by both Amer- 
ican and French patrons. The artists ap- 
pee iring on the program were Louisa Stilphen, 

Suzanne de Landeves and Marguerite Myri- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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- displayed astonishing vitality in her 
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resonant and descriptive.—-New York Times 
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. is really a brainy young pianist—her next 
visit will need no herald save her own repu- 
tation. Devries, Chicago Evening 
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‘ a player with a mind of her 
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very well developed technique, con- 
siderable interpretative ability plus spirit 
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“The audience evidenced its appre- 
ciation by applauding him as though 
he were another McCormack.” 
Sentinel 
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ald of l’Opera-Comique; Grace Christie, who 
gave several of her well-known dances with 
Benda masks; Remy de Varenne, tenor, and 
Eugene Lyon, formerly soloist at the Belgian 
court. A French film, telling the story of 
the legend of Lourdes, was shown, and the 
orchestra from the French Y. M. C. A. 
played both for the program and for the 
dancing afterwards. 


Barbizon Concert 


Olga Zundel, cellist, was the soloist in the 
series of Young American Artists tea-reci- 
tals at the Barbizon on Sunday afternoon. 
She was well received in a program .includ- 
ing numbers by Haydn, Granados, Glazou- 
noff, Saint-Saéns and Popper, accompanied 
by Eugene Kuzniak. Miss Zundel was as- 
sisted by the new Barbizon String Quartet, 
which played the Brahms quartet in A minor. 
The program was broadcast over WGBS. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
The Friday and Sunday concerts brought 
a repetition of the Thursday night program. 


Grace Divine 


Grace Divine, mezzo soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, gave her first re- 
cital of this season on Sunday afternoon at 
Town Hall. 

The singer presented four groups of songs 
all of which won grateful response from her 
audience. With fine vocal form and winning 
stage presence, Miss Divine exhibited a voice 
of mellow loveliness, refreshing warmth and 
brilliance of tone. Her beautiful mezza di 
voce, together with an effortless simplicity 
of delivery and dignified style, were features 
of her singing. 

The program opened with Empiro, Diro, 
Tu Sei, from Handel’s Julius Caesar, and 
Erbarme Dich, from the Passion of St. 
Matthew by Bach, sung in German. Evelyn 
Smith, accompanist, was assisted by Char- 
lotte Matthewson Lockwood at the organ. 

Five songs by Jean Sibelius were the next 
offeting, Christmas Night, with piano and or- 
gan accompaniment, a superb song charac- 
teristic of the deeper moods of the celebrated 
Scandinavian composer, followed by Reed, 
Reed, Rustle; The Windflower; The Prim- 
rose and but My Love Is Not Returning, a 
song of melancholy appeal. Jean Teslof’s 
English translations were used for these 
songs as well as for the succeeding group, 
by Mericanto. The Mericanto songs, The 
Robin; Smouldering Embers, which had to 
be repeated; the fascinating Doves’ Voices, 
and a heroic, brilliant number, Hail Thee, 
Life! comprised the third group. 

The final offering was of conspicuous in- 
terest, it being the first performance of five 
Imaginary Songs of Slavery by David Guion. 
They were In Galam, Voodo, Mam’selle 
Marie, To the Sun, De Massus an’ de Missus, 
a delightful, interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the song literature of the South- 
land. 

Miss Divine received many beautiful flow- 
ers, and in response to repeated recalls she 
gave for encores Il Segreto Per Esser Felice, 
vy Donizetti; Chanson Norvegienne, Four- 
drain; My True Love Has My Heart, Henry 
Hadley ; I Love Life, Manna-Zucca, and My 


Mother. 
OCTOBER 14 


Emma Otero 


A most distinguished audience attended 
the debut recital of Emma Otero, young 
Cuban coloratura soprano, at Carnegie Hall, 
and gave the young artist unstinted applause 
and encouragement. 

Miss Otero appeared under the auspices 
of President Machado of Cuba who sent as 
his ambassador to the concert Madame Ma- 
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chado and his two daughters and many of 
the diplomatic Cuban representatives. It was 
an auspicious occasion at which the elite 
of New York attended, including Mayor 
Walker, Otto H. Kahn and Mrs. Kahn, 
Clarence Mackey and others. 

Miss Otero made a charming appearance 
draped in pure white as she stood by the 
ebony piano; she has a warm but unassum- 
ing manner and is the type which audiences 
take quickly to their hearts. The picturesque- 
ness of the occasion was accentuated when 
after the close of the Shadow Song from 
Dinorah the stage was literally banked with 
gorgeous floral tributes in the deep autumn 
shades. 

The young protegee is the possessor of a 
naturally beautiful voice; the middle register 
is unusually warm and rich for a colora- 
tura; it is also even and she has learned to 
enhance it with an enviable legato, qualities 
which make her lyric singing very pleasur- 
able. It was these very qualities which made 
her two Schumann contributions, Nussbaum 
and Er ist’s, valuable contributions to her 
program. 

Her coloratura work has many assets; it 
has natural ease, unusual ability for fioratura, 
an excellent staccato and a good trill, and 
always a sense of correct pitch. Miss Otero 
delivered the Shadow Song and the Proch 
Air and Variations with evidences of having 
acquired a certain amount of technical sure- 
ness and brilliance. The singer’s youth is 
one of her great assets, for in time she will 
no doubt perfect the talent and natural vocal 
abilities of which she gave definite evidences 
on this occasion. In fact, with the assimila- 
tion of further study her higher tones will 
acquire a mellowness and sureness which it 
is unfair to expect in one so young. 

But Miss Otero has musicianly feelings and 
a warmth of temperament which make what- 
ever she attempts to sing fraught with a 
certain dash and fire quite contagious, and 
this quality, plus her already developed vocal 
abilities, made for frequent display of vir- 
tuosity, a fact decidedly noticeable in her 
coloratura work with flute obligato. This 
obligato was played by Arthur Lora and at 
the piano was Frank La Forge who gave 
Miss Otero valuable support. 

Besides the already named pieces the pro- 
gram listed numbers by Donaudy, Giannini, 
Bellini, Delibes, La Forge, Chapi, de Fuentes 
and Strauss- La Forge. It was only natural 
that the singer should be especially happy in 
her Spanish songs to which she added several 
encores. 


La Argentina 


(See story on page 29) 


Mana-Zucca Trio at Hunter 


College 

Intimation that Mana-Zucca’s trio for 
piano, violin and cello was to be performed 
crowded Hunter College auditorium October 
9, this being the novelty of the evening. The 
work was performed by the composer, pian- 
ist; Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, and Harry 
Neidell, violinist, and as at a previous per- 
formance at the Dubinsky School of Musical 
Art, only a week before, won instant acclaim. 
There are originality, melodiousness and in- 
teresting rhythmical features in this work, 
now about a decade old; the playing was ad- 
mirable in every detail, with brilliancy of 
the piano part, singing tone- values in the vio- 
lin and nobility of expression in cellist Du- 
binsky’s part. Schubert’s trio, opus 100, 
was also played, the beautiful classic win- 
ning devoted attention. Analytical remarks 
by Dr. Fleck prepared the hearers to listen 
with intelligence, and the evening may be 
set down as interesting in every way. 


Glazounoff Soloist With Detroit 
Symphony 
Glazounoff will appear as soloist with the 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra in that city on 
November 21 and 22. His first appearance 
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in New York will be on December 3, con- 
ducting an orchestra of 110 men, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Musicians are showing a great interest in 
the coming to America of this famous Rus- 
sian composer, and a busy season, which will 
be a short one this trip, is assured for Gla- 
zounoff. 


Rare Violins and Bows to 


Be Sold at Auction 


Samuel Marx, Inc., to Sell Noted Col- 
lection of the Late Edgar Mills at 
1:30 on the Afternoons of 
October 24 and 25 


Current announcements of auction sales by 
Samuel Marx, Inc., include the well known 
collection of old and rare violins formerly 
the property of the late Edgar Mills, the 
dates for this sale being October 24 and 25 
at 1:30. 

Mr. Mills was known for many years as a 
collector of works of art, taking particular 
pride in his collection of violins and paint- 
ings. His extensive travels over a period of 
many years have afforded him unusual op- 
portunities to purchase and to collect from 
all over the world. An accomplished and 
exacting musician, he took great pride in 
his collection and spent considerable money 
and effort to make it as complete as possible. 

The violins, several hundred in number, 
include fine examples by the famous makers 
of violins, many of them by the masters of 
Cremona. 

The violins, cellos and violas which will 
be placed on sale are by Stradivarius, Guar- 
nerius, Guadagnini, Rogerius, Testore, Ama- 
tus, Balestrieri, Gobetti, Gagliano, Postig- 
lioni, Storioni, Bergonzi, Vuillaume, Rug- 
gieri Cappa, Costs, Finolli, Pressenda, Scro- 
sati, Montagnana, Landolfi, Rocca, Hill, Cas- 
tello, Bellosius, De Salo, Bodio, Calcanius, 
Emilianis, Deconet, Aberle, Eurico, Guidan- 
tus, Gabrielli, Ceruti, Gigli, Gouvennari, 
Celoniatus, Grancino, Gragnani, Merighi, 
Morti, Cortesi, Bellori, Baganzi, Bellone, 
Ambrose, Anconae, Panormo, Stainer, Mar- 
chi and others. 

Included in the sale will also be violin, 
cello and viola bows by Panormo, Pajeot, 
Pfretchner, Voirin, Sartory, Nurnberger, 
Lamy, Colas, Tubbs, Vuillaume, Lupot, Kit- 
tel, Peccatte, Tourte, Dodd, Lafleur, Ma- 
donna, Eury, Vigneron, Henry, Hill, Sil- 
vestre, Gand and others. 
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"De. de Roce ‘Henored 


Dr. G. de Koos has been decorated by the 
Hungarian Government with the Cross of 
Merit, Third Class. He was accorded this 
honor because of what he has done in the 
last ten years for art in general and espe- 
cially for the Hungarian artists. 


Weisbach Guest With London 
Symphony 
Hans Weisbach, conductor, of Dusseldorf, 


Germany, has been engaged by the London 
Symphony Orchestra as guest conductor on 


In the Ukraine 


On the old Grusian War Road 
the Caucasian Mountains 


Across 


Shavitch Returns From 
European Tour 


Conducted in Germany and Russia 


Vladimir Shavitch has returned to America 
following a European tour of six months. 
He conducted the Berlin Symphony Orches- 
tra from the end of February to the end of 
April, and reports that the most outstanding 
successes of these concerts were with the 
Mahler Fourth Symphony, Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloe, Liszt’s Faust Symphony, and 
Strauss’ Tod and Verklaerung. 

Among the distinguished soloists who ap- 
peared with Shavitch in Berlin were Borow- 
ski, Lotte Leonhardt, Prof. Feinberg of 
Moscow, Jaro Dworsky of the Staats Oper, 
and Tina Lerner. 

From May to September Mr. Shavitch 
made his second tour of Russia, conducting 
forty-two concerts with Russian orchestras. 
He was at the conductor’s desk for twelve 
concerts of the Soviet Philharmonic orches- 
tras in Moscow, five in Ukraine-Charkow, 
Odessa, etc., ten in Tiflis and fifteen in Baku. 
Tina Lerner appeared as soloist at the con- 
certs in Moscow, Tiflis and Baku. The 
Moscow concerts were given at the Bolschoi 
Saal of the Conservatory and at the former 
Hall of the Nobles. Baku has a special sta- 
dium of exceptional acoustics; it was there 
that the Beethoven Ninth was given by Sha- 
vitch at the last two concerts of his season, 
drawing huge crowds, both performances 
being sold out a week in advance. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Shavitch, Baku has developed the 
finest summer season in Russia. The Opera 
Orchestra there is augmented by members of 
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Shavitch Gliére, noted Russian 


composer 


with 


Moscow and Leningrad Philharmonics. 
Among the foreign guest conductors (be- 
sides Shavitch) were Rhene Baton, of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra of Paris, and Nedbal 
of Vienna. The Russian conductors were 
Gliere, the noted composer, Suk and Ipoli- 
toff-Iwanoff. 

Shavitch’s original contract was for twenty 
concerts in the Soviet Republic, but his suc- 
cess was so great that his appearances were 
extended to forty-two. He scored such a 
sensational success that he frequently was 
referred to as “the most popular foreign con- 
ductor in Russia.” He has been reéngaged 
for next season in all of the above mentioned 
cities, but, having accepted the position of 
conductor-in-chief of the Moscow State 
Opera (formerly the Imperial Opera), he 
will be forced to restrict himself to leading 
only a number of subscription concerts of 
the Moscow and Leningrad Philharmonic 
orchestras. His contract with the Moscow 
State Opera starts next March. This com- 
pany retains its high standing of former days 
and ranks with the Berlin, Vienna and Paris 
Opera houses. It is supported by generous 
Government subsidies, no expense being 
spared for lavish productions. 


Betty Tillotson Artists Busy 


Vera Curtis, dramatic soprano, will begin 
her season with a tour of Canada, starting 
at the Acadian University, Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia, where she will give a concert on 
October 25. From there she will go to Sack- 
ville, where she will appear at Mt. Allison 
Ladies’ College, g* sing a recital of operatic 
music. Arrangements for a tour of the south 
are being made for this artist, who recently 
sang in Asheville, Tenn., with the Cincin- 
nati Zoo Opera Company, on the opening of 
the sixth operatic season in Asheville. Miss 
Curtis did the role of Venus in Tannhauser, 
and the Asheville Times referred to her 
work as “superb,” and other accounts were 
also praiseworthy. 

Betty Tillotson is preparing for her series 
of American artists’ recitals, following the 
success she had with them last season. Sev- 
eral new artists will be heard this year. A 
special feature will be groups of songs by 
American composers. 

Ellery Allen, lyric soprano, and Arthur 
von Haelst, baritone, gave a joint recital 
at the Bowery Mission, on October 8. 
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JULIUS KLENGEL 
From Leipsic, Germany, comes the report 








_ of the death of Professor Julius Klengel, 


world-renowned cellist and composer for his 
instrument. Professor Klengel was born in 
Leipsic in 1859, and become a cello pupil 
of Emil Hegar; he studied composition un- 
der Jadassohn. He was first cellist of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and professor at the 
Leipsic Conservatory for many years. He 
was considered one of the greatest techni- 
cians in the history of the cello. His com- 
positions include four concertos, about forty 
short solos for his chosen instrument, ard 
two string quartets. 


CAROLINE B. EAGER 


Mrs. Caroline B. Eager, a well known 
pianist and teacher of Los Angeles, died sud- 
denly on October 10 at the residence of her 
friend, Mrs. Stanley P. Clemens, in Boston. 
Mrs. Eager was an authority on Dickens, 
and was principal speaker at a meeting of 
the Boston Dickens Fellowship. She was 
stricken soon after leaving the meeting hall. 
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Maazel Sails for the U. § 


Maazel sailed on the Carmania, which is 
His 
first New York recital will take place at 


due in New 


Town Hall, Friday 


York about October 21. 


evening, November 1, 


under Concert Management Vera Bull Hull. 


Katherine Bacon’s Recital Today 


Katherine Bacon’s New York recital, 
afternoon, October 19, at Town Hall, will be 


grad 


this 


the first recital of the season of the Concert 
Management Vera Bull Hull. 
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Announces the reopening of his 


NEW YORK STUDIO 
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260 W. 73rd Street 


A limited number of pupils in Piano and in Composition and Or- 
chestration will be accepted. 
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Music on the Air 











Among the valuable radio contributions 
this past week were the concerts by the Phil- 
harmon directed by Toscanini; 
the Schelling Children’s symphonic concert 
and the first Damrosch educational concert 
in the regular winter now an estab- 
lished item on NB(¢ 

From the soloist’s 
Ponselle 


lovely 


Symphony 


series 


viewpoint the concert 
was undoubtedly the high- 
artist sang magnificently 
night, when it seemed that her 
richer than ever and the breadth 
of its limitless. Miss Ponselle 
the aria, Madre Pietosa Vergine, from La 
Forza del Destino, with orchestral and 
choral background; also the Bolero from 
I Vespri Siciliani. Two groups of songs 
of varied type were sung by the soprano with 
iteresting attention to the changing moods, 
and to the New York listener Miss Pon 
selle’s interpretation of songs is a rare treat, 
local medium. The program 
closed with the Habanera from Carmen, also 
accompanied by the chorus: it was with real 
interest that this listener heard Miss Pon 
selle sing this excerpt, her lower tones being 
rich as any mezzo could wish them to be 
fact that Miss Ponselle 
entire opera to pertorm 
During the program, Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley tendered a few words of apprecia 
tion to A. Atwater Kent for the treat he 
vives the radio public every winter with his 
series, also addressed a few words of 
thanks to Miss Ponselle for her contribu- 
tion. She reminded the listeners that No 
vember 15 has been set aside by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs (of which or 
Mrs. Kelley is a_past-president 
head of the committee ) 
Ponselle day, she being the first ar 
chosen by the organization as being 
to be placed in its Hall of Fame 
Earlier on this evening Richard Bo 
nelli was presented on the regular Baldwin 
being ¢! 
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ike 
possessor of a 
Voce seemed un 
usually resonant 
might use the platitude in 
Mr. Bonelli never was heard to 
vantage. He opened with the 
from Hamlet and added 
La Paloma, Don 
sitterness Of Love, and ( 
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T ocluse the estate of 


EDGAR MILLS 


(Deceased) 

{ Bankers Trust Co. 
Thomas W. Lamont 
Tennent Harrington |} 

Executors 


Samuel Marx, Inc. 


Will Sell by Public Auction at their Galleries 
24 WEST 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


OCT. 24th and 25th 


AT 1:30 P. M. EACH DAY 


OVER 200 
VIOLINS -- CELLOS --VIOLAS 


By and attributed to 

Guadagnini, 
Amatus, Balestri- 
G igliano, Px stiglioni, 


Stradivarius, Guarnerius, 


Rogerius, Testore, 
eri, Gobetti, 
Storioni, Bergonzi, 
Cappa, 
Scrosati, Montagnana, 
ca, Hill, ¢ Bell 
Bodio, Calcanius, Emilianis. 
Aberle, 
Ceruti, 


Vuillaume, Rug- 
Costa Finolli, Pressenda, 
Landolfi, 
sius, De 
Deconet, 
Gabrielli, 
Celoniatus, 
Merighi, Morti, 
ri, Baganzi, Bellone, Am 


Panormo, 


gieri, 
Roc- 
astello, Salo, 
Eurico, Guidantus, 
Gigli, Gouvennari, 
Grancino, G 


Belk 


Anconae, 


ragnani, 
Cortesi, 
brose, Stainer, 


Marchi and others. 


OVER 200 BOWS 


By and attributed to 
Silvestre, Pan 


Sartory, 


Vuillaume, 


SALE CONDUCTED BY 


BENJAMIN MARX 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION 
Oct. 21-22-23 10 A.M. 
Descriptive Circulars and 


to 4 P.M. 


Catalogues sent 











MUSICAL 


Fancy. Mr. Bonelli was accompanied by 
Waiter Golde, who also offered one of his 
recent compositions, Oxford, a work played 
for the first time on this occasion. All in 
all, it was a most pleasant entertainment. 
\dele Vasa and Joseph Wohlman were also 
participants at this concert. 
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Light Opera and 
the Movies 











Program at Roxy’s 


tale of ge and 
and z geen 


Salute, a snappy, breezy 
cadets; a few little ladies; 
game with all its thrills, yells, and ‘the N avy 
goat, was Roxy’s good fall choice for last 
week’s program. It is one of the best pro- 
gram pictures many months have seen, 
partly because it is just good fun from start 
to finish, and also because there is a fresh 
manliness about it that lifts it far and 
away above the maudlin problem film or jazz 
revue which have wasted words and time 
for weeks back in almost every movie house. 

Helen Chandler is quite as gracious a little 
lady in films as she is in person, and Wil- 
liam Janney offers a sincere and well re- 
served performance of the young midship- 
man about whom Salute spins its heroic 
little yarn. George O’Brien gives an ex- 
cellent performance, too, and his customary 
taste in letting the others have a 
chance is evident again. 

Mana-Zucca’s Rachem, a stirring Hebrew 
lament, was the program's musical high 
light. There is a haunting note throughout 
the melody, and the setting is in perfect 
taste. It is as simple as it should be, and 
impressive in its dignity. The divertisse- 
ment was held over for a second week. The 
remainder of the program was light and en- 
tertaining, as artistic as ever. 

* * * 


good 


Will 
Phe 
week at 
asm, 


vote, 


Rogers in his first talking picture, 
Had to See Paris, is the feature this 
Roxy's. If the audience’s enthusi- 
nothing taken as a deciding 
this international wit and the surround- 
ing cast provide much to amuse. The situa- 
tions and dialogue are exceedingly funnv 
and the lookers-on “roared” as they watched 
Pike Peters” see the sights of Paris. 
Much of this picture’s entertainment is duc 
Will Rogers—the one and only. 

This week Roxy has quite outdone him- 
self by presenting for the first time here by 
an American ballet, Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
colorful Scheherezade, a gorgeous spectacle 
both in the matter of colors, costumes, sing- 
ing and dancing. Jn six scenes, it is the 
story of one of the Arabian Nights, partici- 
nated in by an excellent cast including Leon- 
ide Massine, Patricia Bowman, Beatrice 
Belkin, Harold Van Duzee and others, all 
ot whom help to make it a success 


more, be 


‘poor 


Herbert Comic Operas Continue 


Throngs which attest the spirit of the 
truly musical as well as the popularity of 
Victor Herbert's comic continue to 
gather at Jolson’s Theater where, for the past 
two weeks, F ritzi Scheff has been singing her 
inimitable role of Fifi, in the late comnposer’s 
delieht ful Parisien song-play, Mile. Modiste 
\udiences have been of the capacity char- 
acter, and on several evenings hundreds have 
unable to secure the de- 


operas 


been turned away, 
sired seat locations. 

It is probably not on record where an 
artist who had supposedly forsaken the lyric 
stage has returned to it and been accorded 
the ovations showered unon this once peer- 
singing actress. Miss Scheff has been 
called before the curtain each evening. once, 
twice and on occasion three times, and com- 
pelled to express her appreciation of the re- 
markable welcome showered unon her. Her 
singing of the top melody of the piece, Kiss 
Me Again, perhaps the most popular of all 
the Herbert gems, stirs patrons to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

So popular has Miss Scheff proven in 
Mile. Modiste that the piece is to have an 
extended engagement at the Casino, begin- 
ning on October 21, and at the same popular 
prices prevailing at Jolson’s where, on the 
same night. Mr. Herbert's biegest singing 
opus, Nauehty Marietta, with Tlse Marvenea 
and Rov Cropner in the leading roles, will 
be staged by the Jolson’s Theater Musical 
Comedy Naughty Marietta will 
he the attraction at Jolson’s for two weeks, to 
be followed. according to present announce- 
ment. bv The Fortune Teller. for a_ like 
period. Important changes in the casts from 
time to time give added attractiveness to this 
interesting season of Victor Herbert's popu- 
lar and successful comic operas. 


less 


Comnany 


Duncan Dancers Start Tour 
The Isadora Duncan Dancers. 
their fourth anpearance at Carnegie Hall on 
October 12. started on a long tour. the first 
week of which found them apnearing before 
five colleges. Everywhere these talented 
girls and their distinguished teacher and lead- 
er, Irma, create an excellent impression. 
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50th St. 
& 7th Ave. 


Personal Direction 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) 


2ND WEEK 


William Fox presents 


WILL ROGERS 


in his First All Talking Picture 
aw? PARIS” 


Rimsky-Korsakoff's SCHEHEREZADE 





W orld’s Greatest Theatre. People of 
discriminating taste enjoy Roxy's, 
with the best in talking pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110, Roxy Ballet 


Corps. Soloists. 32 Roxyettes. 
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(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Rhythmic Ensemble Band-Books for 
Children, compiled by Angela Diller and 
Kate Stearns Page.—The instrumentation 
is for a piano solo, to be played presumably 
by the teacher, and various percussion in- 
struments, triangle, tambourine, drum, cym- 
bals and so on. The tunes are selected from 
German, Alsatian, English, Bohemian, Rus- 
sian, Scotch, Austrian, Moravian and French 
sources, and words have been either written 
to them or adapted so that the children may 
sing, if desired. The object of the book is to 
develop musical taste and a sense of rhythm 
and ensemble among children, and those who 
have made this book are fully qualified to 
judge of the value of such drill. 


Prelude Notturnesque, for piano, by 
Francis Frank.—Probably it would be un- 
fair to the composer of this music to say that 
it is a first rate etude, yet, as American 
music is today, one could hardly give a piece 
of music a better recommendation, for we 
have few amateur pianists who would care 
to entertain themselves with anything so dif- 
ficult as this, and it is too brief for recital 
purposes, unless perhaps made part of a 
group. The music is the work of a com- 
poser of real talent and a desire to write 
music that is traditional, pianistic, melodic 
and devoid of exaggeration. The left hand 
part is cleverly contrived to bring out the 
piano’s best sonority and there are some deli- 
cious purling runs for the right hand. A\lto- 
gether very pleasing music. 


OCTAVO MUSIC 


The Unknown Soldier (O’Hara-An- 
drews), Roll the Cotton Down (Tre- 
harne), As a Stream that Runs to Sea 
(Barnes), God, my Father, hear me pray 
(Huerter), I will lift up mine Eyes unto 
the Hills (Jewell), Hope Thou in God 
(Mayer). 

The Unknown Soldier has been adapted by 
Geoffrey O’Hara from Schubert's famous 
song, Adieu, and the male chorus arrange- 
ment is by Mark Andrews. Needless to say 
the music is beautiful. 

Roll the Cotton Down is a solo for high 
baritone or tenor and a four-part male cho- 
rus. It is a spirited piece of writing with an 
unusually brilliant accompaniment, and the 
tunes are thoroughly well suited to the 
words. 

The anthem by 
five-part mixed chorus. 
popular and effective. 

Huerter’s anthem is for mixed chorus with 
incidental solos for soprano or tenor, and 
alto or baritone. The music is contrapuntal 
and devotional. 

I will lift up mine Eyes is an anthem for 
mixed voices with tenor solos—tuneful, pop- 
ular and simple. 

Hope Thou in 
voices to be sung a cappella. 
written work which should be 
usually effective. 


3arnes is for a cappella 
The writing is light, 


God is a motet for men’s 
A very neatly 
more than 


Introduction and Fugue for Organ, by 
Sidney Homer.—This work is conceived 
along traditional lines, in a very orgemistic 
manner, and allows scope for interesting reg 
istration, especially, of course, in the intro- 
duction. The fugue theme is part of an as- 
cending scale and works out effectively. It 
is of no great length, and has but a small 
development, but is interesting and rises to 
a good climax. It is nice to see any modern 
writer turn his attention to a discussion of 
old-fashioned counterpoint. 

The Widow in the Bye Street, a song 
cycle, by Sidney Homer.— Mr. Homer has 
selected excerpts from a poem by John Mase- 
field to make three songs, which are sever- 
ally entitled, Down Bye Street, The Widow's 
Prayer, The Widow’s Song. The music is 
conceived along folk lines, and evidently in- 
tended to imitate the old British style and 
manner. This plan is successfully carried 
out with the result, strange as it may seem, 
of giving the songs the anpearance of extra- 
ordinary originality. The first two are ro- 
bust, and unite this characteristic with a cer- 
tain querulous plaintiveness. The last one 
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and yet the folkway 
uncouthness of the 


is altogether plaintive, 
is always felt and the 
widow in the bye street consistently ex- 
pressed throughout. This is very effective 
music of such high class that it deserved to 
become a classic. 


Londonderry Air, arranged for chorus 
of women’s voices by Victor Harris.—It 
is doubtful if there is any arranger more 
prolific, and it is certain that there is no ar- 
ranger more skilful, than Victor Harris. 
He confines himself to arrangements for cho- 
ruses, and his arrangements, as well as his 
original compositions, are in constant de- 
mand. No further recommendation of this 
new Londonderry Air arrangement is neces- 
sary beyond the mere statement of the fact 
that it is by Victor Harris. It calls for a 
solo which may be sung by any voice, either 
high, medium or low. 





Great Northern 
118 West 57th St. 
New York City 


The Leading Hotel 
on “Music Row’ 


ITUATED a few doors 

below Carnegie Hall and 
Studios opposite Steinwa 
Building and Chickering Hall, 
this hotel is strategically 
located for those interested 
artistically and commercially 
in music. 
In the charming foyers and 
lounges, and the attractive 
dining room of the hotel many 
well-known musical figures 
may beseen during the season. 
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DAILY BRATES-None Higher 
Room with private bath 
(for one) $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 
(for two) $4.50-5.00-5.50-6.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 
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MUSICAL 


Manhattan Symphony Season Starts Oct. 20 


Photo by Gene Hanner 


HENRY HADLEY, 
conductor of the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, which will begin its series of ten 
concerts at the Mecca Temple, on Sunday evening, October 19. 


Henry Hadley and his Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 100 musicians will give 
the first of their series of ten concerts at 
Mecca Auditorium on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 20. 

The soloist will be Ruggiero Ricci, an 
Italian boy violinist, eight years of age, who 
will play the Mendelssohn concerto. This 
will be the first appearance in New York of 
this amazing youngster, a pupil of Louis 
Persinger, who also taught Yehudi Menuhin. 
He is, however, four years younger than 
Menuhin and has had only three years of 
instruction on the violin. Two years ago, 
Ruggiero, then barely six years old, was 
brought to Mr. Persinger, and his progress 
was so extraordinary that within a year’s 
time he walked away with the Oscar Weil 
Memorial Scholarship and won the Gold 
Medal of the Emporium Boys Achievement 
Club in San Francisco. On November 15, 
1928, the little fellow standing shoulder high 
to the grand piano, gave his first public re- 
cital before a distinguished audience of music 
critics who were frankly amazed at his vir- 
tuosity and were unanimous in their praise 
of his playing. 

An item of particular interest on the pro- 
gram is the Nocturn by Gilbert, which will 
be given its first performance in New York, 
and will be played by Dr. Hadley as a tribute 
to the memory of this noted American com- 
poser. This Nocturn was the last composi- 
tion of Mr. Gilbert before his death nearly 
two years ago. Other American composers 
whose works will be played this season by 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra are 
Werner Jennsen, George Gershwin, Mac- 
Dowell, Chadwick, James P. Dunn, and 
David Robinson. The soloists will be 
Ruggiero Ricci, John Powell, Gina Pinnera, 
San Malo, Clarence Whitehill and Efrem 
Zimbalist. Carolyn. Beebe and her Ensemble 
will also appear at one of the Sunday eve- 
ning concerts. 

The aim of the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra, which is an incorporated body of 
musicians who invited Dr. Hadley to con- 
duct them, is to give programs of the. best 
music at prices so reasonable that they are 
within the reach of every music lover. Among 
the patrons of these concerts aré: Dr. 
Nicholas MurrayButler, Mrs. Franklin Q. 
Brown, Rev. Drs_S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. 
John H. Finley,“‘Mrs. S. R. Guggenheim, 
Mrs. William . Randolph Hearst, Adolph 
Lewisohn, Countess Pérdicaris, the Rev. Dr. 
Karl Reiland, Mrs. Frederick Steinway, the 
Princess Alexander Troubetskoi, Mrs. Lu- 
cian H. Tyng, Mrs. Wilson-Vaughan and 
Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist. Mrs. Charles Farley 
Winch is chairman of the Ladies’ committee. 
Judge Richard Campbell, Hartwell Staples, 


Dr. Harris B. Adler, Montague Glass, 
Walter Fischer and Herman L. Meader are 
on the advisory committee. 

A special educational feature of importance 
will be the annotated programs by John 
Erskine, who has consented to do this work 
on behalf of the society. The seats are priced 
from fifty cents to $2.00, with reduced rate 
for student’s tickets of twenty-five cents each, 
obtainable at any music school or college in 
the City of New York. 

The program for October 20 will be as fol- 
lows: Reznicek overture, Donna. Diana; 
Liszt, Love’s Dream; Mendelssohn, Spinning 
Song; Kreisler, Tambourin Chinois; Gilbert, 
Nocturn (After Whitman)—(In Memoriam 
—First time in New York), and the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto in E minor, with 
Ruggiero Ricci, violin soloist (first appear- 
ance in New York). The program will close 
with the Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 4. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, was 
the featured singer during the show at the 
Roxy Theatre, the week of September 1, 
and again during the week of September 15, 
at which time she sang two numbers, one a 
Scotch number with the assistance of the 
male chorus. Miss Belkin has also been sing- 
ing every Sunday for the National* Broad 
casting Company on My Ladies Musicians 
Hour. 

Marion Marschante, soprano,-has signed 
a three-year contract with the Shuberts for 
prima donna roles. Lucy Monroe, soprano, 
has taken over one of the most important 
roles in the Little Show. «Lucille Banner, 
coloratura soprano, has been engaged by the 
Theatre Guild for the road show of Volpone. 

Twenty Liebling singers were engaged to 
sing at the LaGuardia rally in Town Hall 
on September 20. Celia Branz, contralto, 
was re-engaged as soloist for the Fada Hour 
on September 24. Four Liebling singers 
Dorothy Githens, Ethel Louise Wright, Bea- 
trice Belkin and Emily Woolley—were heard 
over.the air on the Roxy program of Sep- 
tember 16. Ethel Louise Wright was the 
soloist at the Roxy Theatre during the week 
of September 22. . 

Five Liebling singers have. been engaged 
for the deFeo Opera Company, which onens 
its season on November 15. Dorothy Miller 
and Celia Branz are to sing Gretel and 
Hansel, respectively, in Hansel and Gretel; 
Eleanor Birsh is to sing the witch, and 
Karen Estelle will sing the Dew Fairy and 
the Sand Man in the same production. Dor- 
othy Githens will sing Tosca and Mimi in 
La Boheme, and Karen. Estelle will sing 
Sebel, Musetta and Stefano. All of these 
are products of the Estelle Liebling Studio. 
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NOTED VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 


Teacher and Coach of Many 
Distinguished Artists 


Appointments for Individual Vocal Lessons, 
Coaching in Operatic Repertoire, and 
Preparation of Concert . Pro- 
grams, Can Be Made by 
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Cuicaco's New Opera House 


To Be Formally Dedicated on November 4 


When, more than three years ago, the de- 
cision was taken to provide a new and per- 
manent home for the Chicago Civic Opera, 
the board of trustees recommended a theater 
which would surpass in appointments and 
equipment anything existing in the world. 

in Monday night, November 4, such a thea- 
ter will be formally dedicated. The new 
Chicago Civic Opera House has met the 
specifications included in this order, and from 
the standpoint of comfort, audibility, me- 
chanical and electrical equipment and in 
fact, every feature that is demanded in the 
production of grand opera, represents a new 
high level in the art and science of theater 
construction. 

Patrons of the opera, whether they be in 
the last row of the upper balcony or the first 
row of the main floor, will find that nothing 
is wanting for their comfort and convenience. 
The seating arrangement, worked out ac- 
cording to specifications which demanded that 
every seat in the house should have a full 
view of the working stage, is ideal. The 
seats of the upper balcony are of the finest 
materials obtainable and as comfortably up- 
holstered as those on the main floor of any 
theater in the country. The drapes and dec- 
orations from the topmost corner of the huge 
auditorium are as lavish, the aisle carpetings 
as soft to the tread, as those of the main 
floor 

The entrance to the Civic Opera House 
is situated at the southeast corner of the 
building, facing Wacker Drive at Madison 
Street. There is a colonnade of octagonal 
piers giving protection from the weather 
along the entire east side of the building. 
The decorative character of the capitals of 
this colonnade is modernized Corinthian, so 
modelled as to include a suggestion of the 
lyre. At the main entrance to the opera 
house the five large doorways beside one an- 
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other are worked out in a scheme of bronze 
and marble. The bronze work includes mo- 
tifs built up of musical instruments and dec- 
orative features pertaining to the opera, and 
contrasts with an imported Spanish marble. 

In the outside lobby visitors will not be 
disturbed by the usual queue, as the box office 
has been provided with a special place for 
itself. The ticket line will form on the north 
side and patrons will enter the opera house 
lobby as they leave the ticket window. This 
outer lobby is treated in Roman travertine 
marble and has a vaulted ceiling in gold. 
From the lobby five bronze doors open into 
the grand foyer. It is designed with a scheme 
of double piers which are fluted in a some- 
what modern manner, and support the cornice 
and ceiling. The lighting fixtures in bronze 
and ground glass have been studied as to 
color of the light which they give out, and 
together with the reflection from the ceiling 
fill the entire room with a warm glow. 

We now come to the house itself. En- 
trance to the main floor is from a vestibule 
opening out of the grand foyer through six 
wide doors at the head of six aisles leading 
from the back of the house to the orchestra 
pit. Entrances to the boxes, the dress circle, 
balcony and upper balcony seats are in cor- 
responding positions on their respective 
floors, and three large elevators will be in 
constant service before, during and after the 
performances in order to obviate the neces- 
sity of climbing stairs to reach any seat in 
the house. 

The huge auditorium seats 3471 and 3285 
on the main floor and the two badconies re- 
spectively, and 186 in the 31 boxes. 

The side boxes of the old auditorium have 
been eliminated in the new theater and the 
total number of boxes reduced; thus the old 
diamond horseshoe becomes the golden cres- 
cent. Thirty-one boxes, seventeen front 


View of the interior, taken from the first row of seats on the main floor and showing 
the seating arrangement of the main floor, box floor and two balconies. 


teresting study showing the detailed treatment of the ceiling above the upper 
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the comfortable seating arrangement in this section of the new Civic 


Opera House. 
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and fourteen back, make up the total. Rich 
simplicity is the keynote of the decorative 
scheme throughout the entire house. Oak 
panelling surrounds the lower part of the 
huge theater. Above the panelling, the side- 
walls are formed by bays” which step back 
equally at each bay and give the greater 
width at the rear of the house and the nar- 
row width in front, providing perfect vision 
from every seat. The architectural motif of 
these bays is framed with a conventionalized 
and somewhat modern scheme of laurel 
wreath, and within this frame is an opening 
which is filled with drapes of velour. At 
the bottom of each of these openings, set in 
the panel, there is an exit door, the detail 
of which has been worked out in convention- 
alized modelling of musical subjects. At the 
top of the bays are octagonal openings with 
a group of trumpets in the center silhouetted 
against a brilliantly lighted background. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Detailed view of the ceiling decorations, 


and lighting niches. 





The steel curtain, which has been decorated with a symbolic painting representing, by 


means of pageantry, characters from more than thirty familiar operas. 
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A view of the steel curtain, proscenium arch and orchestra pit. 
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Washington Music Festival Ends 


Bauer and Gordon Give Stirring Presentation of Bloch Sonata— 
Whithorne Quintet Makes Deep Impression—Stokowski Conducts 


Before going to press last week it was 
possible to give a brief and inadequate out- 
line of the first half of the festival of cham- 
ber music held at the Library of Congress 
at Washington on October 7, 8 and 9, di- 
rected by Carl Engel, Chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress, and 
sponsored by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

There were five concerts in all, of which 
three have been reported briefly. The fourth 
concert, on Wednesday morning, October 9, 
offered a program of great interest, and per- 
formances, two of them at least, of extra- 
ordinary power and beauty. 

To begin with—and such a beginning it 
is!—Jacques Gordon and Harold Bauer 
played Bloch’s sonata for violin and piano. 
There are few works, classic or modern, of 
greater emotional intensity than this great 
masterpiece of the great master, and cer- 
tainly no artists better qualified than Gordon 
and Bauer to do it justice in performance. 

This was the beginning of the program, 
and it stirred the audience to expectations of 
great things. Nor was it disappointed in 
the work which ended the program—Whit- 
horne’s Quintet for Piano and Strings. 
This is Whithorne at his best—which is say- 
ing much,—and following upon the Bloch 
sonata—a severe test!—it proved its right 
to admiration, and gave the program a bal- 
ance which could not have been maintained 
had the Whithorne quintet been an anti- 
climax. It is forceful without exaggeration, 
its thematic material is effective and well de- 
veloped, and this composer, though a modern 
of the moderns, still has a feeling for beauty 
and no love for that willful and childish dis- 
sonance which is the sign manual of present 
day tendencies. 

The quintet was magnificently played by 
Bauer and the Gordon Quartet. There was 
perfect unity without stiffness or restraint, 
power in the climaxes—which the music de- 
mands—and, in the lovely Andante Mistico, 
delicacy, sweetness, tenderness, and a lavish 
laying on of all of the colors of the interpre- 
tative musician’s palette. 

Between these two great works was a 
group of songs: La Bonne Chanson, by Paul 
Verlaine, set to music by Gabriel Fauré. It 
was sung by Gabriel Leonoff, substituting 
for George Meader. It is reported that a 
last moment’s illness forced Meader’s with- 
drawal and that Leonoff learned the music 
in a few days. If this is the case, his ability 
does him credit. The accompaniments were 
played by Harold Bauer, who succeeded in 
giving the music a certain interest. It is 
music of small importance, exposing Fauré’s 
limited inspirational gifts, and even Bauer 
could not make much of it. 

Tue CLostnc Concert 

The closing affair on Wednesday evening, 
though containing but two compositions, en- 
compassed a wealth of material and a goodly 


array of artists. Leopold Stokowski, aided 
by a chamber orchestra compiled from the 
extensive resources of his own Philadelphia 
organization, Lynnwood Farnam at the or- 
gan, and Frank Bibb and Lewis Richards 
playing harpsichords, controlled the music 
of the recital. 

Minus the assistance of violins and violas, 
Paul Hindemith in his second Concerto, for 
organ and chamber orchestra, has unveiled 
not a great deal of novel thought but has 
shown consummate skill in the writing. The 
opus is in the customary three parts, played 
without pause, largely a contrapuntal exploit 
but not pedantic in any sense and through- 
out a first class piece of technical workman- 
ship. There is little if any roughness in the 


combinations of the various keys, nor is there 
any startling departure from the beaten path 
heretofore followed by the composer. That 
the composition’s reading was in accord is to 
be safely surmised. 

A pleasant and tasteful orchestration of 
Bach’s Die Kunst der Fuge, done two sea- 
sons ago by the late Wolfgang Graeser, filled 
the last half of the program. Happily han- 
dled by the orchestra and the soloists, one 
was gently reminded that in all of Bach’s 
magnitude it is never requisite that he be 
cluttered up with the weight and sluggish- 
ness some feel he reflects. Herr Graeser has 
carefully done his part in presenting a bright, 
shiny score, clearly defined even as the base 
upon which he labored and neatly apportioned 
as pertains to his instruments. 

The audience, as previously, was enthusi- 
astic and gave full vent to its feelings at the 
end of the recital. 

RETROSPECT 

A unique feature of this festival was the 
inclusion in its programs, or, one should 
rather say, the admission into this sacred 

(Continued on page 41) 





La Argentina Reappears 


Gains Renewed Triumphs With Mar- 
velous Dancing Art 


At Town Hall last Monday evening before 
a large, fashionable, and highly enthusiastic 
audience, La Argentina made her reappear- 
ance in New York. 

The great artist of the dance again dis- 
played her subtle and poetically suggestive 
interpretations in steps, pose, and gesture, 
and as of yore, her sensationally skillful and 
musical manipulation of the castanets and 
her ability to indicate emotion through facial 
expression were strongly assisting factors in 
the completeness with which she swept her 
audience into limitless plaudits, cheers, and 
cries of “bis” and “bravo.” 

La Argentina seems to be as proficient in 
tragic portrayal as she is in setting forth 
moods of gaiety and of humor, and therein 
lies the difference between this versatile ar- 
tist and most of -the ranking colleagues. 

Her mobility of features, grace and lithe- 
ness of body, command of rhythm, wealth of 
pose and gesture, and virtuoso finish in steps, 
combine to make her presentations an unend- 
ing source of delight for the imaginative on- 
looker. 

But the listener, too, is regaled stimulat- 
ingly, for there are the wonderful castanets 
of La Argentina and it is only repeating a 
thrice told tale to say once more that she 
makes the little pieces of wood into veritable 
musical instruments, so masterfully does she 
shade their sound quality, dynamics, and 
rhythms. Every movement of the dancer, 
every nuance of the music, is reflected with 
astounding faithfulness through the uncanny 
skill of La Argentina when she plays upon 
her castanets. 

What could one single out for especial 
praise in the list of numbers done by La Ar- 
gentina last night? Shall it be her familiar 
Andalusian Tango, which had to be repeated 





American Opera Company’s 


Chicago Season a Huge Success 


Society Turns Out En Masse—Majestic Theatre Packed Nightly—Per- 
formances Surpass Any Previous Efforts of 
Company—A World Premiere. 


Cuicaco.—The third annual visit of the 
American Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of V. Rosing and under the auspices of 
the American Opera Society of Chicago, 
Inc., marked a new era for the future of 
grand opera in our language. Society 
turned out en masse, showing its interest 
keenly, and at this writing it may be stated 
that the American Opera mpany may 
some day own its own home in Chicago as 
a permanent institution of the city. It is 
appearing nightly at the Majestic Theater 
for a short season of two weeks, which was 
launched most auspiciously on Monday eve- 
ning, October 7, with a performance of Faust. 

Faust, OctToser 7 

As staged under the direction of V. 
Rosing, Faust is not at all the Faust of 
tradition. It has been modernized and, 
though objections might be in order, one 
enjoyed the performance in its rejuvenated 
spirit. Rosing leaves nothing to the imag- 
ination, bringing out the story vividly before 
the eye. Permitting Faust to enter the dwel- 
ling of Marguerite instead of embracing her 
on her threshold is a little risqué even in our 
days, and if only this example is brought 


forth to illustrate the changes that one noticed 
in the old Faust, it shows better than any 
the rejuvenation of Faust. j 

The cast was excellent, the Marguerite of 
Natalie Hall deserving special praise. She 
was ably seconded by Charles Kullman, who 
appeared as the old Faust; Clifford Newdall 
as the young Faust, John Moncrieff as a 
remarkable Mephistopheles both in voice and 
action; John Uppman as Valentine, Louis 
Yaeckel as Siebel, Thomas Houston as Wag- 
ner, and Helen Golden as Martha. 

Isaac Van Grove was at the conductor’s 
desk, from where he directed a performance 
entirely to his credit, to the enjoyment of 
the audience and to the benefit of the sing- 
ers and chorus. A performance of great in- 
terest, giving much promise for the future of 
the company, the improvement of which over 
the two previous seasons indicates steps in 
the right direction. 

MADAME ButrterFiy, Octoser 8 

The illness of a singer, whether a principal 
or otherwise, does not matter much to Rosing, 
for so well has he trained the members of 
his company that more than one is prepared 

(Continued on page 41) 


after frenzied demand from the audience; 
shall it be others of the favorite presenta- 
tions with which she scored her amazing tri- 
umphs here last year; or, on the other hand, 
shall one rhapsodize over her five new num- 
bers, all of them phenomenally effective and 
all received with thunderous acclaim? 

The novelties consisted of a dance based 
on the Intermezzo from Granados’ Goyes- 
cas; a selection from De Falla’s Vida Breve; 
a jota by De Falla; Dance des Yeux Verts 
(written especially for La Argentina, by 
Granados) ; and Carinosa, a Philippine na- 
tional dance. 

The costumes of La Argentina were, as 
usual, an integral part of her entertainment 
and appealed through their exquisite taste, 
richness of color, and appropriateness. 


Last Minute 


NEWS 


Reception for American 
Artists 
(By special cable) 

Berlin, October 10.—Frau Von 
Hindenburg’s reception at her home 
here yesterday, in honor of Donald 
Pirnie and Frank Sheridan, Ameri- 
can artists, had a brilliant attend- 
ance. Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, and the Ambassadors 
of France and England and other 
diplomats were among the notables 
present. Pirnie sang and Sheridan 
played. Sheridan has been re-en- 
gaged for his third recital by Man- 
ager Adler. M. 








* * * 


Mengelberg Breaks Record 
(By special cable) 

Paris, October 10.—Mengelberg 
conducted two concerts of the Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra 
here with tremendous success. The 
receipts were a record for any or- 
chestral concert in Paris. Press 
agreed unanimously that this was 
the greatest event of the season, un- 
beatable by any other musical man- 
ifestation. K. 


Maazel 


* * 

Enthusiastically 
Received 

(By special cable) 

Paris, October 15.—Maazel re- 
ceived with tremendous enthusiasm 
in five concerts in Germany, includ- 
ing Berlin. He was immediately 
re-engaged in each city and for ten 
additional concerts upon his return 
from the United States. Each audi- 
ence aroused to an emotional inten- 
sity seldom witnessed. Berlin audi- 
ence filled the hall and demanded 
encores until he almost missed train 
back to Paris. L. 

* * * 
Vienna Acclaims Tagliafero 
(By special cable) 

Vienna, October 16.—Magda Tag- 
liafero’s recital at Grosserkonzert- 
haus Hall before brilliant audience 
of 2,000 considered one of the big 
musical events of season. Enthusi- 
asm even s' ssed that of her or- 
chestral debut. At end she received 
five encores and applause until lights 
were turned out. Press hailed her as 
new international pianistic figure. 

Bechert. 


JOHN McCORMACK, 

genial tenor, looking very fit, as this 
photograph will show, who arrived re- 
cently on the S.S. Olympic, and pro- 
ceeded almost immediately to Hollywood 
to finish his first talking picture, around 
which great interest centers. The first 
“shots” were taken in Ireland last sum- 
mer. (Photo by International Newsree!.) 





Eastern Summer Camp Plans 
(By special telegram) 

Ithaca, N. Y., October 14.—An 
Eastern Summer Orchestra Camp 
is in the process of development. 
Prominent music educators and oth- 
er interested sponsors are negotia- 
ting for a site. Important an- 
nouncement will be made shortly; 
the proposed camp will follow the 
general line of the National High 
School Orchestra Camp and will in- 
clude the Eastern States and New 
England. The MUSICAL 
COURIER will publish r% details 
in an early i issue. . E. B. 
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Crooks Paris "Recital Brings 
Reengagement 
(By special cable) 

Paris, October 11.—Crooks’ re- 
cital here on October 10 a triumph- 
ant success. Re-engaged for an- 
other appearance beginning of No- 
vember. V. 

*- = *# 
Another Crooks’ Success 
(By special cable) 

Berlin, October 12.—Crooks’ Am- 
sterdam concert an extraordinary 
success. I. 

* * * 
Angeles Opera Season 


Ends 


(By special telegram) 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct..15.—The 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Associa- 
tion closed its sixth annual season 
last night with Massenet’s Manon. 
Receipts were. $21,500. Totals for 
the season were $150,000. Rethberg, 
Mario, Meisle, Morgana, Schipa, 
Danise, De Luca, Rothier, and 
Lauri-Volpi all scored individual tri- 
umphs under the general direction 
of Merola. Pelletier, Reidel, and 
Cimini also were applauded for 
splendid conducting. 

Merle Armitage. 
= * 


Los 


Ganz to Be First Soloist With 
Chicago Symphony 

Word comes from Chicage that 
Rudolph Ganz will play with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with 
Frederick Stock conducting, on Fri- 
day afternoon, November 15, and 
Saturday evening, November 16 
Mr. Ganz will be the first soloist of 
the season with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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No, Miranda, it is crickets, and not critics, that 

have ears on the front part of their legs. 
. 6 

Some States outlaw the teaching of evolution and 

others have no symphony orchestras. 
é; 6 

lhe only musical problem that remains to be solved 

is the musicai problem, whatever that is. 
; * SE 

Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong when 
they object to the music of George Antheil. 

\n excellent piano accompanist is in reality the 
issistant soloist at a vocal or violin recital. 

Have some musical artists read Carlyle’s dictum 
that, “The greatest of faults is to be conscious of 
none ?”” 

The most fitting memorial to any great composer 
is insistence upon the proper performance of his 
works. 

: pee 

It is strange that the Doctors of Music usually are 
the last ones to learn to diagnose the newest musical 
diseases. 

"Tis better to have loved and lost the classics than 
to -have begun a musical education on the works of 
the modernists. 

As soon as the football season is over, there will 
be more space in the daily papers for musical doings ; 
that is, if no spicy divorce cases or sensational mur- 
der trials intervene. 


° 


lhe comic weekly, Life, takes a terrible whack 
at an ancient and honorable profession when it says 
in its September 27 issue: “A critic is a person who 
can appreciate something he doesn’t like and depre- 
ciate something that everybody likes.” 


When battleships finally become obsolete, certain 
New Yorkers will feel compensated because of the 
lessening of some of the unnecessary noises of the 
For residents of Riverside Drive, life 
is less pleasant when the fleets anchor in the Hudson 
River and sound their cannon salutes, rising, retiring, 
and mess bugies, fog sirens, time bells, and music 
from ships’ bands that frequently are more loud than 
tonally lascivious. Also at night the returning sailors 
on shore.leave are wont to gather along the Drive 
before rejoining their vessels. Many of the lads ap- 
parently have not heard of Prohibition and they in- 


great city 
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dulge in resultant raucous song. 
vocal selections are not patriotic. 

“What are the prospects for the coming musical 
season?” asks a local daily prematurely. Concerts 
and operas, we should say. 

A needle in a haystack, a clam in clam chowder, 
and a melody in a modernistic composition, are the 
three most difficult things to find. 

The Barcelona (Spain) Opera will produce two 
new Spanish works this season. The Metropolitan 
Opera House (New York) will produce no new 
American works this season. 

Goethe declared that every wrong is avenged on 
earth. No doubt that is why successful composers 
of popular music who pilfer from the classics, make 
so much money. It is well known than money is a 
curse. 

At a recent White House dinner in Washington, 
the guest of honor being Premier MacDonald, of 
England, the meal was followed by a harpsichord 
recital. There is no record that the Premier changed 
his well known peace views after the concert. 

Americans, let us drop all foreign titles from our 
concert programs. It seems common sense to call 
all compositions by names everyone in this country 
may understand. For instance, “L’Aprés Midi d’un 
Faune” means “The Afternoon of a Faun.” Well 
then, why not say so? 

6 

In an interview in the October McCall’s Magazine, 
Geraldine Farrar gives some arresting views on life, 
art and feminity. And no one will gainsay the fact 
that Geraldine was always worth listening to. The 
interview with Marguerite Movers Marshall is well 
worth reading, especially for young singers. 

Soft hearted persons. are right when they plead for 
the abolition of capital punishment in this country. 
Hanging, electrocution, and lethal gas will never act 
as a deterrent for murderers. They should be sen- 
tenced to act as timers in contests which endeavor 
to break the record for endurance piano playing. 

Honegger, who delights to portray mechanical 
and physical manifestations in music—vide his Paci- 
fic 231 and Rugby—now has added another to his 
collection of lively scores, a ballet called Skating 
Rink. In it, no doubt, he portrays a hockey game, 
gliders gracefully doing a figure 8, and perhaps, as 
a humorous interlude, beginners bumping themselves 
into proficiency. 

a" : 

An educational exchange suggests that in “un- 
important classical piano music it is as well to omit 
the useless and old fashioned repetitions which the 
composers of former days used to employ.” We go 
even further than that, and suggest that in unim- 
portant piano classics, the treble or melody voice be 
dropped ; and as there is no sense to a melody with- 
out bass, the latter might be omitted also. 

About $19,440 was realized for Mozart manu- 
scripts at a Berlin sale not long ago. One twentieth 
of that sum would have helped Mozart and his fam- 
ily considerably when that genius lay dying, attended 
by his faithful wife, and there was not enough money 
in the house for proper fuelling or food. It is doubt- 
ful whether Mozart received as much as $19,440 
from all his published compositions during his life- 
time. 

Station WCDA is in line with the general desire 
which all the radio centers are showing in the direc- 
tion of raising their musical standards by cutting 
down on jazz and paying more attention to art music. 
The WCDA station, devoted primarily to Italian 
educational work, has just announced the appoint- 
ment of Fortune Gallo as director of its music and he 
began his duties last Sunday evening when a per- 
formance of Rigoletto was given over the air by the 
San Carlo Opera Company, with Carlo Peroni as 
conductor. In announcing the reorganization of 
station WCDA, Mr. Gallo states that a new trans- 
mitter has been constructed that embodies the latest 
features and developments in radio transmission, 
“with one hundred per cent. modulation and crystal 
control.” By the way, WCDA is the -only Italian 
broadcasting station in this country, and Mr. Gallo 
says also in his inaugural announcement: “The pro- 
grams-are to be of the highest order (including en- 
tire operas) and of distinct service in their -effort to 
afford pleasure as well as instruction to the large 
American public as well as Italian, and those’ of 
Italian descent.” 


Sad to relate, their 
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THE “IGNORENTSIA” 


A certain British music critic has found a 
new name for the interpretative artists. It is 
not a very complimentary name, and though the 
use of it can do the artists no harm they may 
well wonder at it and ask themselves whether 
it is in any way applicable to them as a class. 

Evidently this critic considers the members 
of his own calling the “intelligentsia” and, in 
contradistinction thereto, he names those who 
make music on the public platform—fiddlers, 
tenors, coloratura sopranos and others—“ig- 
norentsia.” 

The curious thing about this is not that a 
music critic should invent such a term as ap- 
propriate to the class which has made his pro- 
fession possible, but that a member of the “intel- 
ligentsia” should apparently be so ignorant of 
that which is knowledge. 

For be it known that knowledge to the musi- 
cian does not consist of a brain full of facts, 
historical, biographical or antiquarian. The 
interpretative musician as well as the creative 
musician must know things of a vastly different 
nature. They concern themselves — these 
makers of music—with things of the emotions, 
and with ways and means of expressing the 
emotions. Without the interpreter there could 
be no composer; without the composer, no in- 
terpreter. 

It is very probable, and nothing to be won- 
dered at, that these makers of music know little 
and care less about historical, biographical and 
antiquarian matters. They are too wise to con- 
sider such matters of cardinal musical impor- 
tance. They realize that what they must know 
is music itself, the means of making it and of 
interpreting it, and they are perfectly satisfied 
to be ignorant of all else if only they can accom- 
plish that one thing well. 

If the music makers could be convinced that 
it would aid them in their work, they would 
immediately enter into a course of study which 
would give them that sort of knowledge. Fortu- 
nately, the music maker is by nature extraor- 
dinarily single minded, and generally speaking 
finds neither time nor inclination to give atten- 
tion to matters which appear to him to be super- 
fluities. This does not mean that there are not 
some music makers who know less than they 
should. Of course there are; that is perfectly 
obvious. There are even music makers who 
know less than they should about music; also 
some who know less than they should about mu- 
sic and more than they should about other things. 
But the great music makers are broad minded, 
and so far as it enters into their trend of thought 
and understanding they familiarize themselves 
with the music of all ages. 

The interpretative artist will play music from 
the earliest of modern times to our own day, 
and the composer will, as an ordinary, accepted 
part of his education, be trained in understand- 
ing the polyphony of Bach and his predeces- 
sors in counterpoint, strict as well as free, of 
ancient harmony as well as modern. 

True, the critic whose words inspired this 
writing does not include composers among the 
“ignorentsia.” He reserves that sweet term for 
interpretative artists. But composers _fre- 
quently have also been performers. Instances 
where they were composers only are sufficiently 
rare, and even so they were almost invariably 
interpreters—even Wagner, who played little, 
was a superlatively fine conductor. On the 
other hand, it may certainly not be held up 
against a performer that he is not also a com- 
poser. He may be, and he may not be. He 
may try his hand at it and discover that he 
lacks some quality essential to that branch of 
music. 

All of which proves simply nothing. Compo- 
sition is a matter of gift, just as interpretation is, 
and the knowledge which is necessary to com- 
position as well as interpretation is generally 
possessed by nearly every concert artist whether 
successful or not. But the successful interpreter 
needs something besides knowledge. It is no 
more possible to interpret merely by having a 
knowledge of the technic of interpretation than 
it is to be a great composer merely by having 
the knowledge of counterpoint and form. The 
great interpreter must know, and does know in 
every case, something that extends far beyond 
technicalities. This knowledge is inborn, but 
must be developed.° Even the most gifted of 
players or singers must be taught and trained if 
his art is to come to full fruition. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


A fellow student from the old days in Berlin 
visited me the other day and we chatted of our 
youthful adventures in art and life. 

“Do you remember our concert in Suderode?” he 
asked. 

“Shall I ever forget it?” I queried in return. 

- eRe 

Let me tell about it. On a certain warm day in 
July, five of us, American music students in Berlin, 
sat about a little marble topped sidewalk table in 
front of Herr Stanko’s Cafe Bohemia, on the Pots- 
damer Strasse. (Old Stanko, a cherry Bohemian, 
was a nephew of Josef Sucher, noted Wagnerian 
conductor at the Berlin Royal Opera and husband 
of Rosa Sucher, a famous Isolde and Briinnhilde of 
an earlier period.) 

Stanko’s chief joy was music and his chief dis- 
appointment was his monthly attempt to collect the 
amounts due from the students to whom he had 
extended credit or lent money. The kindly old 
gentleman never grew really angry, however, and 
often followed up his pretendedly furious demands 
by allowing himself to be bamboozled into further 
credits and cash advances. 

On that day in July, above the five music stu- 
dents towered four proud potted palms, tall and 
majestic, swaying in the gentle breeze, and spread- 
ing over the talle somewhat thin aid scanty shade. 
The denuded stems afforded us doubtful seclusion 
from the curious passersby, who always lingered to 
gaze at the long-haired foreigners and their Amer- 
ican hats and clothes. 

The four proud palms, with suspiciously green 
and glossy leaves, were the especial pride of Stanko, 
for they enabled him to display a sign informing 
. the tired and overheated pedestrians that here was 
a “Summer Garden’’—a piece of information that 
seemed highly necessary. 

The “Summer Garden” was not permanent, not 
even in summer, for promptly at one o'clock each 
night Josef, the head waiter, carried it inside the 
cafe. Then, what for eighteen hours had been a 
bower of tropical loveliness became once more an 
arid waste of stone pavement. On occasions, too, 
when it rained, the “Summer Garden” suffered a 
rapid and total eclipse in the daytime. At such mo- 
ments of danger the guests were not too proud to 
help Josef and the proprietor rescue the four green 
boxes holding the proud palms. 

eRe 

We five had just commenced our Summer vaca- 
tioa, for that morning the Royal High School of 
Music and most of the other conservatories had 
closed their doors for six happy weeks. 

We were not worrying about modulations, and 
fingerings, and suspensions, and fugues, and dia- 
tonic minor scales, and parallel fifths, and all the 
rest of the maddening paraphernalia. Our thoughts 
wandered away, far away, to Heringsdorf, and 
Tyrol, and the Black Forest, and’ Thuringia. 
Among us we rhapsodized: “That’s where Nature 
makes music; the lapping waves play scales smoother 
by far than those of the most prodigious mortal 
niusicians; the nightingales trill as no mere human 
singer ever can; soft summer winds, vibrating over 
trembling leaves and rustling tree tops, murmur mel- 
odies infinitely sweeter than inspired fingers have 
ever coaxed from violin, or harp, or cello; wondrous 
Nature herself is a symphony, a marvelous paean of 
eternal beauty and glory, grander immeasurably 
than the greatest masterpieces of man-made music.” 

‘Fine to feel free,” prosily remarked Hillyard, of 
Chicago; “‘relief to sit here, stretch your legs in 
peace and suck coffee, without feeling you’re ruin- 
ing your career. First chance I’ve had all season 
to take two coffees slowly at one sitting. Scales 
and arpeggios are all right in Winter, but somehow 
they seem all wrong in Summer. I hold that piano 
playing is essentially a Winter art.” 

“Not at all,”’ came from Sanderson, of Boston, 
who always took. Hillyard seriously, “for my part, | 
always feel like a criminal whenever I miss a day’s 
work. I don’t care a bit for vacation. I’ve just 
bought a new concerto by Rachmaninoff, and I mean 
to memorize it before the class resumes.” 

“Your industry is positively painful,” remarked 
Hillyard; “and look here, young fellow,” he con- 
tinued, growing suddenly serious, “it’s hurting your 
health, too. You look like Don Jose in the last act 
of Carmen. Shut up shop for a few weeks and 


come with me on a walking tour through Thurin- 
gen.” 

“’d be with you in a moment,” said Andrews, 
of Iowa, “if I hadn’t received a ticket from the 
folks to go home and spend the summer with them.” 

“T know what that means,” jeered Hillyard; “we 
won't see you here again.” 

“Oh, yes—” 

“Oh, no,” disputed Hillyard; “I’m familiar with 
that game. You play for your family and friends. 
The little you’ve learned here appears marvelous to 
them. At first their praise amuses you, after a 
while it pleases you, and finally you consider it your 
due. Then come eager pupils—among them, possi- 
bly, your former teacher—and that settles James 
Roger Andrews; he remains.” 

“Bet you a week’s dinners I won't,” offered the 
object of Hillyard’s sarcasm. 

“T’ll take you. If you’re not here on the day the 
school opens you’re to send the money.” 

Hardy and I witnessed the wager, and stipulated 
that we were to share in the dinners in question. 
“T may be glad to get a dinner then, judging by the 
present state of my exchequer,” said Hardy. 

“Same here,” I: answered. 

“Can’t we make some money?” he asked. 

“Let’s give concerts,” I proposed; “you’re a vio- 
linist, I’m a pianist. We'll go to summer resorts, 
and—” 

“Startling original plan,” interrupted Hillyard; 
“there’s always a decided dearth of entertainments 
at summer resorts. They hunger for recreation. 
None of the known and unknown artists perform 
there, and no magicians, reciters, minstrels, come- 
dians, go there; the guests never have dances, or 
dinners, or tombolas, or excursions, or parties. 
Poor, bored summer resorters! They’ll actually be 
clamoring for a good concert when you two happen 
along. I’d give them something worth while, too. 
For instance, open with something cheerful and 
summery, something—”’ 

“A Beethoven sonata for piano and violin,” 
vised Sanderson, gravely. 

That ended further serious discussion of our 
plan. Besides, at this moment, a few warning drops 
of rain made imperative the immediate removal of 
the “Summer Garden,” and our party broke up, 
after agreeing to meet at the cafe on the last day 
of vacation in order to relate and compare our holi- 
day experiences. 


ad- 
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Next morning Hardy visited me early and caught 
me at the door, just as | was starting for his lodg- 
ings. 

“About that concert tour—” he began. 

“Why can’t we do it?” I asked. 

“Why not?” he repeated. 

The question was settled, and we proceeded to the 
business details, mere minor considerations. ‘“‘How 
much money have you?” I inquired. 

“Eh? Oh—about 70 Marks. But I owe twenty 
to my landlady. And you?” 

“T have about 110.” 

“That’s not enough.” 

“My dear boy,” I assured Hardy, “it’s more than 
enough. You didn’t suppose we were to start in at 
Homburg, Baden-Baden, Kissingen, Karlsbad, and 
fashionable places like those, did you? Not at all. 
We’re going straight to the Harz Mountains, where 
we'll strike small places not visited by the well known 
artists. Then, after we make money there, we can 
venture to the larger places, hire more expensive 
halls, and—” 

“What a head for business you have,” broke in 
Hardy, admiringly; “we'll make enough to keep us 
all winter and send home money to our people. 
They ought to be proud of us.” 

eR eR 

Three days later Hardy and I stepped from the 
train at Suderode, a tiny hamlet in the northern 
part of the Harz Mountains. We went there be- 
cause we liked the name of the place. 

A dilapidated omnibus deposited us at the Harzer 
Hof, where a stout landlord and his stout wife 
bade us effusive welcome. 

“Four Marks per day for each young gentleman, 
full board, and, of course, candles and service extra, 
all payable at the end of the week,” cooed the land- 
lord in answer to my first question. 3 

That evening, while we were dining I called him 
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to our table. “Are there many strangers in Suderode 
just now?” I asked, carelessly. 


“Oh, yes,” answered Herr Krabbenfuss, “the post- 
man told me today that there are nearly twenty.” 


Hardy and I must have loked our disappointment, 
for the sympathetic landlord hastened to amend: 
“But there will be at least thirty or thirty-five in 
another week at most. We expect to have a big 
season here.” 

“Are they nice people, those that are here?” ques- 
tioned Hardy, timidly; “that is, do they seem cul- 
tured, musical ?” 

“I’m. sure they are,” replied diplomatic Herr 
Krabbenfuss. 

Then we told him about our concert, and asked 
him to recommend a good hall. 

“T don’t know of any. But I’ll ask my wife. ‘So 
you are musicians, and expect to give a concert here ? 
Excuse me, I’ll ask my wife.” Herr Krabbenfuss 
looked sorely troubled as he left us, and positively 
miserable when he returned. 

“T beg your pardon, gentlemen, my wife says 
there is no hall in Suderode. I’m very sorry, and so 
is she. And—and—I—I— would you mind if I ask 
you to pay each day’s board in advance ?” 

Under such discouraging circumstances we began 
preparations for our concert. Herr Krabbenfuss 
rented us the dancing pavilion connected with his 
hotel, and for five Marks (paid in advance) he 
helped us carry his upright piano from the hotel par- 
lor into the open pavilion, which had a roof but no 
walls. We had decided to give the concert exactly 
one week after our arrival. 

For twenty Marks and free passes for himself, 
his wife, his married daughter and her husband, the 
local printer had condescended to furnish our tickets, 
programs and bill posters. Hardy and I almost 
quarreled about the number of tickets we should 
need. I said 200.and he held out for 300. We finally 
compromised on 250. “You know, there are 400 
townspeople here and the middle classes of Ger- 
many are very musical,” explained Hardy. 

We posted our announcements on every available 
tree and hung them in all the shop windows. (I am 
sorely afraid that several of our methods for adver- 
tising the concert were not strictly artistic. For in- 
stance, when we saw somebody reading our poster, 
we planted ourselves near by and cried out: “Hello, 
what’s this? A concert? When? Where? Well 
known artists, too, from Berlin. Great success there 
last season. We must go, by all means. How much? 
Only 50 pfennigs! Much too cheap.’’) 

ZR ese 

Finally came the great night, and saw us both in- 
tensely excited. The weather was favorable and 
everything pointed to success, artistic and financial. 
We were to begin at eight o'clock. At half-past six, 
disdainful of dinner, Hardy and | were in our dress 
suits. At half-past seven some hundred persons had 
gathered outside the open pavilion and seemed to be 
waiting most expectantly. 

“As soon as we'll go in and the lights are turned 
on they'll all buy tickets,” whispered Hardy, as we 
made our way toward the rear of the pavilion. 

The lights were turned up, but the people did not 
come in. On the contrary, they seated themselves 
on the grass outside and looked as though they in- 
tended to stay there. Each moment there came 
more spectators, until nearly the entire population 
of Suderode was assembled. 

“Why don’t they buy tickets and come in?” won- 
dered Hardy, who was singularly pale. “These vil- 
lagers are such fools. If only two or three would 
set the example, the rest would follow.” 

No one set the example, however, and at half- 
past eight we began. We played the entire program 
to a formal audience of six persons, consisting of 
Herr and Frau Krabbenfuss, the printer, his wife, 
their daughter and her husband. Each number was 
rapturously applauded by the audience outside, some 
of them becoming bolder as the concert progressed, 
and seating themselves on the rail that inclosed the 
open pavilion. 

At 10 o’clock that evening Hardy and I figured 
what it had cost us to regale the good people of 
Suderode with a concert of classical music. 

“T have seven marks,” announced Hardy dole- 
fully. 

“T have twenty-one,” I boasted. 

“Berlin?” he asked. 

I nodded assent. 

“And the tour ?” 

“Unavoidably postponed.” 

Forty-eight hours later Hardy was playing dance 
music in a suburb of Berlin, and I had cabled home: 
“Send fifty. Explaining by letter.” 
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On the appointed evening Hillyard, Hardy and I 
met at the Cafe Bohemia. Hillyard wore his left 
arm in a bandage. We all related our adventures. 

“T rode a bicycle in Thtiringen and my wheel ran 
away with me on a high hill,” explained Hillyard ; 
“I broke my arm and sprained two fingers. I wish 
I’d stayed home and practised. That’s what Sander- 
son did, and now he’s in a cold water sanitarium 
near Potsdam. He took too little exercise and I 
took too much. And you fellows were too grasp- 


” 


ing—— 

“Where’s Andrews?” I asked. 

“Here’s his check for the dinners. Even the cafe 
seems to have had too much vacation. We've been 
here twenty minues and no waiter. Ho—— hey—— 
Josef ?” 

’ Herr Stanko appeared at this summons and apolo- 
gized profusely: “Excuse me, meine Herren, I’m so 
very busy. I’ve had to dismiss Josef 13 

“What?” we cried, in chorus. 

“Yes, meine Herren, the scoundrel. There was 
no business after you left. Josef slept all day. One 
afternoon it rained. I was not here. It poured; 
yet Josef snored on peacefully. For an hour the 
heavens emptied themselves. Then I came home. 
Meine Herren, my Summer Garden, my beautiful 
Summer Garden, it was ruined. The palm stems 
were bare pine sticks, the leaves were water soaked 
paper. I bought a new Summer Garden and dis- 
missed Josef.” 

Just then there fell a few ominous drops of rain. 
As had been our custom, we rushed to assist in the 
rescue of the garden. But Herr Stanko waved us 
back proudly. 

“It is not necessary, meine Herren,” he said; “I 
have bought a Summer Garden that need fear 
neither sun nor rain. This one is celluloid, and 
waterproof.” 

eRe 

Music is called the infant of all the arts. Perhaps 
that explains why so much of the modernistic 
music appears to have the mumps and measles and 
why it screams so loudly and so long. 

eer es 

Chief Rainbow, otherwise known as Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, moccasined into the MusicaL 
Courter offices the other day for a passing pow 
wow. The Chief, newly arrived from his Cali- 
fornia wigwam, looks bronzed and healthy, and is 
in great spirits. Asked about his recent and future 
doings, he said: “Me have tepee General Grant Na- 
tional Park, all Summer. Heap nice place. Me 
write five songs. Ugh! Paleface John McCormack 
sing two my songs for film he make in Ireland. 
; Fox Movietone give film soon for all people 


Ugh! 
Ugh! Ugh!” 


hear. 
nm ® 
The return of La Argentina, who triumphed 
anew here last Monday with her marvelous dancing 
and virtuoso castanets, makes timely the quotation 
of a clipping from The New Yorker which has been 
in the portfolio of Variations since last Spring: 
ANDALUZA 
[Arter SEEING La ARGENTINA] 
The lashed silk wraps you in raw gold: 
Your shoulders flexed, your subtle hips 
Swaying to rhythms that were old ; 
When first Columbus begged for ships. 


Old as the mountains: flowing forth 

From dark to bright, as your arms flow 
Upward like swallows darting north, 

Downward like their swerved wings that know 


When on the instant to wheel south. 
Against the purring castanets 

Is set the secret of your mouth, 
A crafty scarlet that forgets. 


Your gypsy heels beat fierce tattoo: 
An arabesque of sudden pain. _ 
Vehement, glowing, who are you? _ 
What is the meaning of this Spain? 
Your skirt flares tense with intricate turning 
And gay tormented sequins clink: 
You give us only time for learning 
To feel, to suffer... not to think... 
—GENOVA CHARLOT. 
nme 

From the same issue of the New Yorker is the 
attached news item with comment: 

The Monday Musical Club which was to have held its 
regular Tuesday afternoon meeting on Wednesday this week, 
wishes to advise all members that said meeting will be held 
on Thursday instead of Friday at the W. C. A. building — 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch. ; 

They ought to give up—they’re licked. 

nnre 

W. J. Henderson, writing of aging virtuosos in 
his Sun column last Saturday, says, ‘““Paderewski is 
60.” A gallant guess, but the cruel books that record 
such things authoritatively give Paderewski’s age as 
sixty-nine. Even so, the Polish pianist’s perform- 
ances have many a young moment, and his recitals 
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draw infinitely larger box office receipts than come 
in at the concerts of his more youthful colleagues. 
With De Pachmann retired, Paderewski now is the 
oldest of the famous active pianists as Horowitz is 
the youngest. 
a 
And speaking of receipts, when Al Singer knocked 
out Leonard Zazzerino in their boxing contest at 
Madison Square Garden last week, before 20,000 
persons who paid $66,000 to see the exhibition, Di- 
mitri Tiomkin, the pianist composer, turned to his 
neighbor and remarked: “I have been devoting my- 
self to the wrong art.” 
n ® 
Hendrik Van Loon, author, says that mankind 
should be simpler. Messrs. Schonberg, Hindemith, 
Milhaud, Honegger, Varese, Antheil, and Whit- 
horne, please take notice. Stravinsky has already 
started backward on the road toward musical sim- 
plicity even though his latest scores are not exactly 
pabulum for youngsters. “Back to Bach” is many a 
weary league from Le Sacre du Printemps. 
. nr e 
By the way, Oscar Thompson characterized aptly, 
last Saturday in the Evening Post, when he referred 
to some of Hindemith’s newest music as “tonal jour- 
nalism.” nee 
De Pachmann, the veteran pianist, ill, is confined 
to his bed in Rome and spends his time dictating his 
memoirs. It is certain that, in its pages, he will not, 
as the current saying goes, give himself any the 
worst of it. He once said to me: “All pianists may 
be divided into two divisions, first class and second 
I comprise the first class.” 
eee 
The Delman Shoe Salon of New York announces 
a new “opera shoe.” Maybe it has rubber soles 


class. 


enabling the wearer to arrive late and depart early 


without noise and without lacerating the toes of 
more prompt and patient operatic listeners. 
; 2 Re 

From the New York Telegram of October 12: 
“Experiments show that an expert violinist can make 
600 separate movements with his fingers during a 
single day’s playing.” What one would like to know 
furthermore, is, how many hours was the day’s 
playing, what did the violinist play, which finger 
made the most number of movements, and who 
counted them ? 

eRe 

It is reported that after the first performance 
in Philadelphia last week of Prokofieff’s second sym- 
phony, “there was subdued, almost furtive, hissing.” 
That seems only too true. American audiences are 
the world’s most willing and enthusiastic applauders ; 
but also they are the world’s most abject and cow- 
ardly hissers. 

The story from Philadelphia has it, in addition, 
that, “Dr. Stowkowski, with an abrupt gesture, had 
restrained any outburst after the shrill close of the 
first movement. At the end the applause was so per- 
functory that for an interval it was uncertain 
whether the conductor would return for a bow of 
acknowledgment.” 

The Doctor was wrong. His listeners have as 
much right to hiss as to applaud. The audience pays 
its money and is justified in indicating the kind of 
music it does not care to hear again. Perfunctory 
applause does not necessarily signify disapproval. 
Some of the movements in Beethoven’s seventh and 
eighth symphonies never receive much more than 
perfunctory applause. On the other hand they have 
not been hissed within recent memory. 

The applause .after the Prokofieff work might 
have been for the performance, which no doubt was 
brilliant, and the Doctor did the fine thing by re- 
turning to bow his thanks. 

eRe 

“Were there no critics, all musical performers 
would be gods in the eyes of the public,” is com- 
municated by E. P. S., “and I don’t know whether 
the world ought to rejoice or sorrow in conse- 
quence.” eee 

R. E. Johnston, the concert manager, sends word 
that Ysaye, master violinist, who had his leg ampu- 
tated recently, will conduct the London Symphony 
Orchestra at an Albert Hall concert in that city on 
Sunday, March 16, Mme. Ysaye appearing as the 
soloist of the occasion. “It is strange,” R. E. J. adds, 
“that Ysaye’s good friend, Ovide Musin (also a 

selgian, like Ysaye) also suffered the amputation 
of a leg. The two have been pals since they divided 
the first prize at the Liége Conservatoire as boys, 
when the judges were unable to declare either one 
better than the other.” 

It is good news to hear that Ysaye is mending in 
health after his severe diabetic affliction. His many 
admirers in this country remember warmly his 
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magnificent art on his instrument and his valuable 
labors as conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
R. E. Johnston first introduced Ysaye to Amer- 
ican audiences as a soloist, and also directed all his 
subsequent tours here. 
ere 
M. G. B., of Indianapolis, regales the editor of 
this department with a studio experience in that 
city: “The fifth year grade for the musical contest 
was being prepared, Wagner’s Valkyrie being the 
subject of the lesson. The teacher played a phono- 
graph record of Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic 
Fire music and explained how Wotan called upon 
Loge to surround Briinnhilde with flames. The per- 
formance evidently lasted too long for one restless 
little boy on the front bench, for when the music 
finally ceased he gave a big sigh and exclaimed: 
“Gee! I’m glad the fire is out.” 
eRe 
From Russell McLaughlin, of the Detroit News, 
come several welcome and unusually mirthful anec- 
dotes. He writes: “Several years ago, the first time 
the Metropolitan brought Falstaff to Cleveland, the 
Detroit Free Press sent its music critic, Charlotte 
Tarsney, to the Ohio city in order to review the 
production. She wired her story to the Free Press 
but stayed over several days in Cleveland. Natur- 
ally, she didn’t see the Free Press until next day. 
In writing about Tibbett, Charlotte had used the per- 
fectly legitimate expression, ‘a little known bari- 
tone.’ Imagine her horror, on picking up the Free 
Press to read: ‘Lawrence Tibbett, a little brown 
baritone.’ I die laughing whenever I remember it. 
My own best was an attempted translation of the 
title of Goetterdaemmerung, which ran all day as 
‘The Duck of the Gods.’ A few months later it ap- 
peared, “The Luck of the Gods.’ I realized that the 
next change would be fatal, so I’ve been calling it 
‘The Twilight of the Gods’ for several years.” 
Ld x 
Ichthyologists tell us that the eel has two separate 
hearts. So has the concert manager; one for box 
office stars, and the other for unknown artists trying 
to secure engagements. 
R 
Another genius definition, which E. R. sends all 
the way from Milan, is this: Genius invents, talent 
discovers.” bad 
A golf ball which hums when it is lost has been invented, 
and all the world needs now is a collar button which, when 


it escapes, will climb up on a piano and sing in the manner 
of Helen Morgan.—New York Evening Post. 
2 RR 


Seasonal advance reports show that ladies’ sixteen 
button gloves and the music of Bach are to be very 
much in vogue this winter. 

td R 


A statistician announces that enough telephone 
wires are used in New York City to reach thirty-five 


times to the moon. And most of them appear to be 
used by persons asking us: “Who is going to succeed 
Alfred Hertz as conductor of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra next year?” & ® ®& 

This department published the following anecdote 
last week: 

Moving picture audiences are improving. A reliable re- 
port reaches me that last Friday evening, October 4, at War- 
ner’s Theater, there was shown and sung an excellent sound 
film depicting the opening scene from Faust, done in costume. 
The informant says: “The tenor, Edward Johnson, sang with 
exquisite effect. His voice records marvelously well and his 
delicate tones, his ringing high ones, his perfect phrasing and 
diction, brought enthusiastic applause from the crowded 
house. Then followed another number in which a girl, ac- 
companied by piano, sang one of the prevalent ditties of the 
moment called, I Found the Man Who’s Got What I Want, 
or some similar title. The vulgarity of the text, the raucous 
voice and inartistic delivery of the vocalist, and the musical 
cheapness of the composition, apparently came as a shock 
to the listeners who had just heard the beautiful melodies of 
Faust and the finished singing of Johnson. When the last 
note of, I Found the Man, etc., had died out, a veritable 
storm of hissing broke from the audience. I never before 
experienced the like at a moving picture entertainment. It 
must be that our movie patrons, often called morons, are 
better judges of real art than the uncouth producers who put 
such a common act on the same bill with the inspiring per- 
formance of Edward Johnson.” 

The report was reliable enough, but this depart- 
ment was not. Its writer heard the story on Octo- 
ber 5th and carried a mental note of it until October 
8th when he set it down in his compilation of the 
current week. Through some unaccountable lapse 
on his part, however, the name of the hero had mean- 
while changed from Charles Hackett to Edward 
Johnson. It was Hackett who did Faust at the 
Warner Theater, sang, and was applauded as de- 
scribed. Herewith warmest apologies to Messrs. 
Hackett and Johnson, and may it never happen 
again. At any rate, one consolation to this scatter 
brained and abased reporter, is that both gentlemen 
are members of this nation. Incidentally they also 
admire each other’s art and so does 

LEoNARD LIEBLING. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


Mascagni After Toscanini? 

Who will succeed Toscanini at La Scala? Mascag- 
ni’s name is most prominently mentioned, and Mas- 
cagni will, no doubt, do some of the conducting next 
season. But there will be other guests, quite a num- 
ber of them. Fritz Reiner has been invited to con- 
duct the Wagnerian works. Toscanini, by the way, 
has helped in working out the plan of the coming 
season, and has promised future collaboration. 

eo 
Italy’s Loss, America’s Gain 

Italy’s loss is America’s gain, and the Maestro is 
sure to be more devoted than ever to the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony of New York. Europe is nursing 
the hope of hearing that famous organization with 
Toscanini at the head. When they come to London 
next spring they will get a riotous welcome. And, 
incidentally, they will provide a real comparison with 
two of the greatest orchestras in Europe—the Berlin 
Philharmonic and the Vienna Philharmonic, not to 
mention London’s own. 

& O54 
The End of the Ballet Russe 

Diaghileff is dead and the Russian Ballet is no 
more. Some time after the great impresario’s death 
it was thought that the organization he built up and 
led for something like a quarter of a century would 
live on. Artistically it was never in better shape, and 
financially it had taken a new lease of life. Its suc- 
cess at the last London season was unprecedented and 
with royal patronage its prosperity seemed assured. 

ee 
Wanted a Personality 

But it was soon discovered that Diaghileff was the 
Ballet, more than ever Louis XIV was the State. 
It was his energy that created it, it was his person- 
ality that held it together. Other men furnished the 
ideas, but he furnished the men. Diaghileff had the 
flair for effect, and for success; he was that rare and 
curious phenomenon, the genuine man of the theater. 
Time and again, in the difficult period after the war, 
it looked as though the organization would go to 
pieces, but Diaghileff could always get backing, and 
avert a wreck. Now that he is gone nobody seems 
willing to risk his money, no matter how fine the 
artists, how attractive the repertory and how gor- 
geous the scenery. So the ballet has been officially 
disbanded. 

-o® 
Diaghileff's Own 

That scenery, by the way, and all the properties 
are Diaghileff’s personal possession. They are in 
storage in Paris, and a search is being made for his 
heirs. He left no will. “Aprés moi le deluge” might 
have been another of his mottoes. As for the man 
himself—nobody would have believed, seeing him 
last spring, looking younger for the lack of a beard, 
more energetic and quick-witted than ever, that he 
was within a few months of death. He died in Ven- 
ice—at the Lido. No more appropriate place could 
have been imagined. In fact it was he who said 
that if he died, he would prefer to die there. C. S. 


om o-—- 
A LA HACKETT 
At the recent Worcester (Mass.) Festival, the 
menu at the restaurant of the Bancroft Hotel read: 





Supreme of Capon 4 la Arthur Hackett. 
(To order, ten minutes.) 











A musical dinner party, including the distinguished 
tenor in whose honor the capon had received its 
title, ordered the dish, and then had to wait nearly 
half an hour before it was served. 

Some of the comment of the hungry party was 
recorded as follows by a Musicat Courter eaves- 
dropper : 

“Maybe they’re waiting to have you sing for the 
dinner, Arthur.” 

“You may be supreme, Hackett, but so is this 
delay.” 

“Supreme of Capon a la Largo’ is what it ought 
to be called.” 

“Hasten that tempo, will you, Arthur ?” 

“It ought to be at least as good as Hackett’s sing- 
ing when it gets here.” 

“Maybe that capon went over to the concert to 
get an early seat for Arthur’s appearance.” 

“Go in and sing ‘Presto, Presto’ for that cook, 
will you, Arthur ?” 

“Maybe the waiter is a disappointed tenor and 
this is his revenge.” 

The Supreme Capon 4 la Hackett finally arrived, 
however, and gave full satisfaction to diners. As 
the gathering arose, one of the party remarked: 


MUSICAL COURIER 


MUSICIANS — 


CAUTION! 


Do not become the victims of ‘high powered salesmen who represent all sorts of 


advertising schemes that cost you money for which 
you get nothing in return. 


DO NOT FALL VICTIMS TO THE KIND OF 


PRESS AGENTS 


Who pretend that they can get items about you printed in the dailies. 
Your own observation of the dailies and other papers should prove to 
you that these stories are not printed; 





ports. 


PUBLICATIONS | 
| 


Of diminutive size and without influence whose limited amount of print- 
ed space should prove to you that they cannot carry adequate news re- 
Such publications are of no value and are published as a means 
of extracting money from unsuspecting musicians who are lured by boast- 
ing, bragging, and untruthful solicitors ; 





MANAGERS 


Of no standing who are not equipped by knowledge, reputation, or ex- 
perience to compete with established offices and organizations ; 





DIRECTORIES 


Which bury your name between covers that are never opened. They are 
published solely to get your money and enrich those who publish them. 





GENUINE ADVERTISING SERVICE IS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 
d 


an 
GENUINE SERVICE DOES NOT CONSIST MERELY OF PROMISES 
THAT ARE NEVER FULFILLED 


Do not be afraid to say 




















“Now I know why the dish is called ‘a la Arthur 
Hackett.’ Because it has such good taste and we 
all demanded encores.” 


cuieicnioes 


“HOME MUSIC” 

A prominent Berlin sheet music dealer and pub- 
lisher writes to the MustcaL Courier in a tone that 
savors distinctly of pathos, and moves sympathet- 
ically the memory of those who remember the pre- 
war musical glories of Germany, and especially of 
Berlin. 

The missive reads in part: “These are hard times 
here in the musical business. Radio and records are 
wanted today and no music by the public, with the 
exception of those who are studying music. When 
shall we have ‘Home Music’ again in Germany ?” 

It is not easy to answer the question put, but it 
is safe to say that it will not be many years before 
German homes will again resound with the strains of 
“Famalien Musiziren” (family music making). Mu- 
sic has always been more than a mere pastime or 
amusement with the German nation. It is indisso- 
lubly bound with their very being, and the slightest 
sign of musical talent in a child has always been 


diligently fostered by its elders. Not so many years 
ago there was hardly a large family that did not have 
instrumentalists and singers in it, and many were 
the amateur trios and quartets consisting of mem- 
bers of the same family. Of this the Mendelssohn 
family was a prominent example, and, going back 
still further, there was the family of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. In one of his writings we find the 
following: “Practically all (his children) are born. 
musicians and I am confident that I could organize 
a vocal and instrumental concert in my family. My 
present wife sings a clever soprano and my oldest 
daughter is a singer of no mean ability.” 


LEIPSIC OPERATIC NOVELTIES 

The Leipsic Opera is to do the following new 
works this winter: The Rise and Fall of Mahogany 
City, by Kurt Weill, text by B. Brecht; and Mary’s 
Rosebush, a legend in four tableaux by Edwin Dres- 
sel, text by A. Zweiniger. Also, later in the season 
the first German production of Offenbach’s Robin- 
son. Leipsic is about the same size as Buffalo, N. Y. 
The only new large works announced from Buffalo 
for this year are several extensive factories. 
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Anent a Welcome to Glazounoff 
New York, N. Y., October 5, 1929. 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 

I read with great interest Mr. Drozdoff’s article entitled 
A Welcome to Alexander Glazounoff, which appeared in 
the MusicaL Courier of October 5. As a former pupil of 
Glazounoff in orchestration I certainly agree with all 
qualifications of Glazounoff as a man and a composer made 
by Mr. Drozdoff, but I must add one more important thing, 
that Glazounoff certainly knows the orchestra and that he 
is a great master of orchestration, a fact which was certi- 
fied by Rimsky-Korsakoff himself. 

Cordially, 
(Signed) Boris Levenson. 

(A former pupil of the two above mentioned masters of 
orchestration. ) 


Mr. Bland’s Article Commented Upon 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 

In the Musicat Courter of June 15 of this year there 
appeared an article written by John Bland entitled Vitality 
in Singing. After reading it I am still asking myself why 
it was ever written. Mr. Bland had no doubt some ideas 
that he wished to explain, but the result was certainly very 
bewildering for the singing student. 

First of all he says, “The foundation of good singing is 
correct tone production with proper breath support.” How 
could one possibly have good tone pruduction without proper 
breath support? Then he goes on to say, “Vowels are tone— 
Consonants are breath.” Does he maintain that M and N 
are breath? It has always been the universal understanding 


that these consonants are a sound position and not breath. 
Again he says, “Then come the vowels. They should be 
made in the front of the mouth and not in the space back of 
the soft palate as is so frequently the case.” 

I believe I know what he is trying to explain, but what 
amateur of singing will understand such inexplicit direc- 
tions? Later on he remarks, “If we restrict or contract 
the nasal spaces, or push the word through them, the tone 
is bound to be nasal, but if the passages are wide open and 
lifted and the tones are allowed to vibrate freely and un- 
hampered, the results are a joy.” How in the name of 
goodness can one push the word through the nasal spaces? 
By what manner or means does one lift these passages? 
As a matter of fact, if the passage to the nose is open, free 
and unhampered by allowing the soft palate to fall, the 
resulting sound is very nasal. If a correct tone is to be 
produced, the soft palate must cut off the direct passage 
of tone into the nose while singing sustained vowels. The 
air in the nasal passages should, however, vibrate in sym 
pathy with the sound in the oral cavity. 

Then he continues: “It is the function of the tongue to 
conduct the breath above the larynx to the resonance 
chambers.” This is a new one to me. I was under the 
impression that the breath is converted into sound at the 
vocal cords and from that point upward it becomes pure 
sound if correct vocalization is in progress. 

The “tour de force” of this article is that sentence in which 
he explains, “It is not enough to sing well; one must know 
how one does it.” In other words, if a pupil presents him- 
self for training with the natural vocal equipment of a 
Caruso, Mr. Bland would try to tell him “how he does it!” 
Personally, I don’t care a bit “how one does it” as long as 
beautiful singing is the result. There are those who have 
an almost perfect natural synchronization of mind and muscle 
in singing. 

My advice is to merely develop these God-given organs 
by constructive vocal exercises and not destroy the pupil’s 
vocal equilibrium by attempting to tell him how he does it. 

Joun Hutcurns. 
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National Opera Club Gives 
American Opera 
Nationa 
Baroness Katharine 
and president, opened 
American Opera After 
Simon Bucharoff’s 
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the composer at the piano, the singers sang 
with expression and effectiveness. 

Then came the introduction of the guests 
of honor who were Mrs. Horatio Parker; 
Mrs. Coleman, president, Virginia Women 
in N. Y., and members of the club; Gena 
Branscombe, Harriet Ware, Clara Korn, 
Leila Troland Gardner, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man and Carl Fique; some of them said a 
few words. Many in attendance noted the 
beauty of the A. W. A. hall, and that the 
usual American flag and marble bust of the 
president were not lacking. The chairmen 
(reception) Mrs. Augustus Kiesele, 
Mrs. Nathan Loth, (introduction) 
Amy Ray Sewards. 

Representative LaGuardia, candidate for 
mayor, was introduced by the president, with 
the words, “One from the sunny South, Italy, 
a real music-lover,” and was received with 
strong applause. He gave the eager listen- 
ers much to think about, his appearance being 
an outstanding feature of the affair. Jn the 
audience were members and triends from 
all parts of the United States, and one im- 
mediate result of the eclat attendant on the 
splendid opening of the season was that many 
applications for membership were received. 

\ card party will be held on October 24. 


Chicazo’s New Opera 


House 


were : 
(artists ) 


(Continued page 28) 

The proscenium arch at the front of the 
auditorium is treated as a great frame within 
which the spectacle of opera will be presented. 
On either side of the proscenium arch thers 
are grills extending the full height, permit- 
ting the sound of the organs behind them to 
blend harmoniously with the instruments in 
the orchestra pit. 

Between the acts, when the great steel 
curtain, measuring 35x50 feet, comes down, 
the opera-goer will see instead of the usual 
steel curtain what is perhaps the greatest 
painting for this type of curtain in the world. 
It represents a pageant of all kinds of happy 
people in the costumes of various countries 
and periods, all taken individually out of the 
best known operas by the international reper- 
toire. More than thirty operas may be iden- 
tified by those familiar with their scenes. 
rhe color of this curtain and the decorative 
motifs in it have been worked out in harmony 
with the color scheme of the whole house. 

the velour drapes of the side wall bays 
are carried right through the upper balcony, 
and the drapes harmonize in color with the 
soft tones of the upholstery. Indirect lighting 
has been used wherever possible, and in the 
few cases where direct lighting was found 
desirable it is softened by tinted lamps and 
ground glass shades. 

lhe seats on the main floor are divided into 
five longitudinal sections, with two side aisles 
and four center aisles, giving easy access to 
every seat. No section is more than ten 
seats in width and thus no seat is removed 
by more than four from an aisle. In shape, 
the floor resembles a giant thermos bottle 
more than anything else. This plan was 
adopted to provide for the necessary full view 
of the stage from every seat, and incidentally 
offers an excellent design trom the stand- 
point of acoustics. Ventilation of the vast 
hall is provided for by the most modern 
equipment which insures a sufficient flow of 
washed warm air to maintain a constant and 
healthful temperature, no matter what the 
mercury may be doing outside. 

The fire escape wells between the walls 
of the auditorium and those of the building 
itself not only offer an additional safety fac- 
tor but also effectively seal out of the audi- 
torium any external noises which might 
otherwise disturb auditors at an operatic per- 
formance. The house can be emptied of 
capacity audiences in three minutes. Tests 
conducted with the orchestra proved that the 
house is perfect acoustically, leaving nothing 
to be desired. 

Back of the beautiful curtain which sep- 
arates the auditorium from the stage is one 
of the marvels of modern science. Nowhere 
is there a stage of such vast height and no- 
where is the mechanical and lighting equip- 
ment equalled. A fourteen-story building 
could be placed between the stage floor and 
the gridiron floor. Never will it be neces- 
sary to use sky borders in an outdoor scene. 
When the first act-of Lohengrin is staged, 
for instance, the audience will have the im- 
pression of looking up and up into the un- 
limited anes of the heavens for as far as 
the eye reaches, the space above the stage 
will be unobstructed. 

\ detailed description of the mechanical 
and electrical wonders of this space where 
the illusion of grand opera is created is a 
story in itself. It might be mentioned in 
passing that there are more than one hundred 
miles of rope, steel cable and steel tape used 
to lift and lower the drops, cycloramas, bor- 
der lights, bunch lights and other parapher- 
nalia of the operatic stage, and a further 
wonder of this age of science, more than 
half of this cordage and steel is controlled 
from a portable aluminum station which the 
chief electrician wears over his shoulders 
while scenes are being shifted and which he 


from 
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can carry to any point on the immense stage. 
The chief electrician touches a button and 
drop, a bunch light, a flood light, a border 
light or one or all of the three huge bridges 
where are fixed the spotlights and arcs move 
up or down at his will. It is not necessary 
to enlarge upon the time saved by this mar- 
velous device, the portable remote control. 
90% of the working stage—that portion 
visible from in front of the footlights—is re- 
movable. Hydraulic lifts raise or lower any 
section to any desired location and in addi- 
tion all sections, including three at the ex- 
treme front of the stage not mounted on ele- 
vators have roll-away floors. This equip- 
ment will do away almost entirely with port- 
able platforms and stands that entered so 
largely into the massive sets of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company at the Auditorium. 
Indeed, throughout the house, from the 
back wall of the stage to the grand foyer, 
modern science has been called into play 
to give the city of Chicago an opera house 
unequalled anywhere else in the world. R. D. 


Ziegler Oeins Miitiin 


Ziegler, Swiss-American pianist, 
his first recital of the season at 
Hall on Monday evening, October 
Mr. Ziegler is well known 
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ZIEGLER 


for his interpretations of modern music and 
has introduced a number of new or seldom 
performed compositions on his programs 
during the past few years, to satisfy many 
requests he will play a purely conventional 
program at this recital. His offerings in- 
clude Beethoven’s German Dances and the 
sonata Op. 57 (Appassionata), Bach's 
Italian Concerto, two sonnets of Petrarca set 
to music by Liszt, a Chopin polonaise, and 
Mozart's fantasy in C minor. 

In addition to fulfilling concert engage- 
ments this season Ziegler will direct the 
piano department of the Ithaca Conservatory. 
He will continue his master class in piano 
and is also arranging a special class devoted 
to the teaching of modern music. Early in 
the spring he will sail for Europe to fulfill 
engagements in the leading | music centers. 


Antonio Veena Raules Returns 


Antonio Vanna Razlog, tenor, recently re- 
turned to New York after spending the sum- 
mer at Spring Valley, N. He is at pres- 
ent preparing programs to be presented in 
New Jersey and in Washington, D. C. His 
New York recital will take place early in 


January. 


October 19, 1929 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Presents Novelties 


Eminent Spanish Pianist Makes Debut— 
iaiaiaee Used for First Time 
at an Orchestral Concert 


PHILADELPHIA.—For the regular Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts of October 11 
and 12, also for the first of the Monday eve- 
ning series, Dr. Stokowski selected an inter- 
esting program with three novel features. 


The first was the American debut of the 
eminent Spanish pianist, Jose Iturbi, who 
gave an exhibition of beautiful piano-playing, 
when he performed the Beethoven G major 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. Mr. 
Iturbi’s playing comprises about every de- 
sirable quality, big warm tone, commanding 
technique, thoroughly satisfying musical con- 
ception, exquisite phrasing, with plenty of 
force when needed, but not banging. Each 
movement received the most careful and 
appropriate interpretation, and the orchestra 
under Dr. Stokowski’s sympathetic leader- 
ship provided a beautiful accompaniment. 
Following the number, Mr. Iturbi received 
many recalls, which he acknowledged with 
unassuming modesty. 

The second novelty was the use of the 
perfected Theraminphone for the first time 
at any large orchestral concert. This instru- 
ment was employed in the final measures 
of the inspiring Bach ri aaa goer “Wir 
glauben all’ an einen Gott.’ It certainly 
produced an impressive tone and_ climax. 
This number received a_ splendid per- 
formance, as did also the opening orchestra 
number of the program—Overture, Le Nozze 
di Figaro by Mozart. In the latter, delicacy 
and joyous vivacity abounded. 

Following the intermission came the third 
novelty—the first American performance of 
Prokofieff’s Symphony No. 2. This proved 
a disturbing novelty to some, as_ several 
went out before the close and many who 
stayed, gave voice to their annoyance in 
derogatory comments on their way out. It 
is intriguing to note the effect of these 
modern compositions on the average audi- 
ence. There are many of those just men- 
tioned, there are those who profess to be 
delighted with them, and there are still 
others who do not attempt to delude them- 
selves or others into thinking they enjoy 
them “in toto,” but are genuinely interested 
to hear them. As a matter of fact, this 
symphony is much less hair-raising than 
numerous compositions that have been played 
by the orchestra in the past. The first 
movement—allegro ben articolato—is_ cer- 
tainly noisy, but very positive and with a 
degree of form—rather vague through much 
of it, but still there. Much percussion and 
much repetition in the basses was evident, 
as in most of the ultra modern numbers— 
but the second movement Theme with Varia- 
tions held much of real beauty. In the early 
part is an undulating bass, above which sings 
a definite melody, while later, one hears a 
murmuring as of the leaves of many trees. 
The theme is very difficult to find in the 
so-called variations, and the close is a blare 
of noise but still the beauty had preceeded it. 
On the whole, an interesting novelty, al- 
though in spots it was harsh. M. M.C. 








New York Concert 
Announcements 


M: Morning. A: Afternoon. 
E: Evening. 











Saturday, October 19 


Katherine Bacon, piano, Town Hall (A). 

The English Singers, McMillin Theater (E). 
Harold Bauer, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, AD Hall (E). 
Marguerite Darling, diseuse, Steinway Hall (A). 


Sunday, October 20 


Russian Syntphonic Choir, Town Hall (A). 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church of the Holy 
Communion (A). 
Manhattan Symphony Audito- 
rium (E). 

Nyra Dorrance and Prince Alexis Obolensky, Car- 
negie Hall (E). 

Rosen, violin, Carnegie Hall (A). 


Monday, October 21 


piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 

song, Steinway Hall (E). 
Town Hall (E). 
Church of the 


Orchestra, Mecca 


Max 


Oscar Ziegler, 
Christopher Hayes, 
The Beethoven Association, 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Communion (E). 
Tuesday, October 22 
Claire Alcee, song, Town Hall (A). 
George “Morgan, song, Town Hall (FE). 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Wednesday, October 23 
Stringwood Ensemble, Town Hall (E). 
Cecile Wegmann, piano, Steinway Hall (E). 
Thursday, October 24 
Mary Prayner Walsh, song, Town Hall (A). 
Edgar Shelton, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Friday, October 25 


and Frazer Gange, 


Holy 


Evans song, Town 
all (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
(E). 


Anne Roselle, song, Carnegie Hall 


Saturday, October 26 


Lee Pattison, piano, Town Hall (A). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (M). 
Ignaz Friedman, piano, Carnegie Hall (A) 
American Symphonic Ensemble, Carnegie Hall (E). 
English Singers, Town Hall (E). 


Sunday, October 27 
Josef Lhevinne, ‘arnegie Hall (E). 
Donald Thayer, Hall (A). 
Gilbert Ross, violin, Beck Theater (EF). 
Lynnwood Farnam, Church of the Holy 
Communion (A) 
Society of the Friends of Music, Mecca Auditorium 
(A). 
Philharmonic Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Alumni Glee Club of New York, Guild Theater (E) 


Monday, October 28 
Hall ). 


arnegie Hall (E). 
organ, Church of the 


piano, ( 
song, Town 
Martin 
organ, 


James Friskin, piano, Town 
Efrem Zimbalist, violin, ( 
Lynnwood Farnam, 

Communion (E). 


Tuesday, October 29 
Hall (E). 


Holy 


Elly Ney, piano, Carnegie 

Lucy Robison, piano, Steinway Hall (E). 

The Nathan Ensemble, Town Hall (E). 

American Orchestral Society, Carnegie Hall 

Society of the Friends of Music, Mecca 
rium (E). 


(A). 
Audito- 


Wednesday, October 30 


Pattison, Barbizon (E). 
(E). 


(E). 


Guy Maier and Lee 
Isidor Gorn, piano, Town Hall (E) 

Audrey Rubanni, song, Steinway Hall 
Olga Avierino, song, Town Hall (A). 
Yvette Le Bray, song, Carnegie Hall 


Thursday, October 31 
eg poy Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (F) 
Sylvia Lent, violin, Town Hall (E). 

Friday, November 1 


Reinald Werrenrath, song, Carnegie Hall 
Maazel, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 


(E). 
Carnegie Hall (A). 
Saturday, November 2 


Orchestral Concert for Children, Carnegie Hall 
M) 


Philharmonic Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
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M. Ziolkowski at Alabama 
College 


Mieczyslaw Ziolkowski, who 
made a big success in concert and 
recital in Chicago, and as a 
teacher at the Columbia School of 
Music, has just accepted the posi- 
tion as head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

It is interesting to note at this 
time that Mr. Ziolkowski has 
been awarded first prize in a com- 
petition for composition in War- 
saw, Poland. Many contestants 
had entered this important compe- 
tition and Mr. Ziolkowski was 
informed by cable that his work 
had been rewarded with the first 
prize. Mr. Ziolkowski carried 
off the honors with a piano piece 
in the form of a Kujawiak, a 
dance-form closely associated 
with the better known Mazurka. 
Other compositions of Mr. Ziol- 
kowski have met with favor in 
this country, having been made 
available through publication by 
the Theodore Presser Company, 
and many of them have been fea- 
tured in recital programs. 

Walter Spry recently played a 
group of Ziolkowski compositions 
at his annual recital at the Ala- 
bama College. 


MIECZYSLAW 


MUSICAL 


ZIOLKOWSKI 





Hans Kindler in Dutch India 


In the accompanying snapshot, Hans Kind- 
ler is shown on the boat enroute from Bali 
to Makassar, Dutch India, where he played 
thirty-five concerts in forty-two days before 
sold-out houses. Although the tour was 
originally contracted for twenty-six con- 
certs, Mr. Kindler’s unusual success and the 
enthusiasm of the people compelled him to 
add many extra concerts. 

A great honor was bestowed 
cellist when he arrived at Salo. 


upon the 
With only 


HANS KINDLER 


twelve other guests, he was invited to the 
Sultan’s palace to witness the dances of the 
so-called “Serimpis” (royal princesses), and 
afterwards the Sultan presented Mr. Kindler 
with one of his autographed photos. 

Mr. Kindler is now in France. He will 
play in Paris and other European capitals 
before returning to America in January. 


Activities of J. Earle Newton 


J. Earle Newton, director of music at the 
New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J., spent his vacation this past 
summer at his home in Highland Park after 
a strenuous season. A year ago the new 
Music Building at the college was opened, 
the faculty greatly enlarged and the courses 
in music revised and extended to include 
more subjects. All of this entailed much la- 
bor on the part of Mr. Newton, in the prep- 
aration of syllabi in all the musical sub- 
jects, the purchase of equipment for studios 
and concert rooms, and the engaging of 
new faculty members. 

It was to be expected that these addi- 
tions would stimulate the enrollment of stu- 
dents, but the administration was not pre- 
pared to handle double the registration of 
the preceding season and it was therefore 
necessary to engage three more instructors 
after the opening of the college year. 

In addition to his administrative duties 
as director of the department, Mr. Newton 
teaches the advanced class in harmony, 
counterpoint and composition, and has a 


limited class of young pianists. He also is 
organist and choirmaster of the Elizabeth 
Rodman Voorhees Chapel of the college. 
The fortnightly Twilight Recitals at the 
chapel have become an important feature of 
the musical life of the college and of the 
city of New Brunswick. Last May Mr. 
Newton took the combined choirs of the 
college, a group of eighty-five young women, 
to New York where, at Town Hall, they 
gave a program of ecclesiastical music which 
was enthusiastically received by the audience. 

‘his season Mr. Newton again will be 
heard frequently in the weekly broadcasts of 
the university over WOR; conduct the New 
Brunswick Symphony Orchestra, which has 
been heard in past seasons under his baton 
with prominent artists as soloists; teach one 
day weekly at the Master Institute of United 
Arts in New York, and about the middle of 
the season again will present the choirs of 
the college in a program at Town Hall 
which will include two important works, one 
old and the other new, which have not been 
heard in New York before. 


G. Martino Rossi Pleases in Opera 


Giuseppe Martino Rossi, baritone, who ap- 
peared this past summer with the Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera Company in Cincinnati and Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has attracted the attention of 
the public and critics because of his beau- 
tiful singing. Mr. Rossi owes his success to 
a naturally beautiful baritone quality, to the 
training it has had under the guidance of 
George Benitez, and to his histrionic ability. 

The baritone sang the leading roles in 
Rigoletto, Trovatore and Andrea Chenier, 
with such success that the critics outdid 
themselves in praising him. The singer is 
still young, and with the passing of time 
great things are predicted for him. 

Mr. Rossi is one of the many artist pupils 
of Mr. Benitez who are singing successfully 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 

Accepts a limited number of pupils in YO] 
OPERA—CONCERT—COACHING—REPERTOIRE 

1, Schuyler 6390 








Studio: 215 West 88th Street, New York City. Te 
Street, New York. Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 


) { THEO.—TENOR 
AN YOR Special attention to the speaking and singing voice in rela- 
Penn. If no answer ring Susquehanna 4500. 


tion to the motion picture art. Member of the American 


Academy of Teachers of Singing, Studio: 4 West 40th 
Direction D. F. McSweeney 








STEINWAY 
HALL, 
N ae YORK 
- ¥. 


Araoh 





EDWIN SCHNEIDER, 


Accompanist 


565 Fifth Avenue New York 








Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


Steinway Piano Used 
Prima Donna 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Milan; Grand Opera, 
European theaters. 


~ ® S| 
Paris, ete. Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals. celebrities. 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 
Address 109 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 


Formerly conductor 
itan Opera, 


Metropo!l- 
New York, a 
Coach to 


Phone Endicott 8066 














NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 

Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musicianship and how to teach 
the Beginner to play in the First Lesson. 
Sight Singing without “Do re me,” “Intervals,’’ ‘‘Numbers.” 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Constructive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers in Every State. 

Send for catalogue and Guest Card 

Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.), New York City 





Phone Ashland 5551 








CYRENA VAN GORDON. 


She is fulfilling the fate Maestro Campaninis 
prediction: Uou will be > Of the greaest 
mezzo-contralios of “i aac “tine 
THE g CONCERT GunLD 
IIS West §7® St. NewYorks 


DEMA, SARSRRARGER 
HI 


aes 


Baldwin Piano 


WILLIAM C. CARL 


TEACHER OF ORGANISTS 


at the 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Students aided in securing positions 


17 East Eleventh St., New York 





Write for Catalog 





before the A eel 














METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.W.42St. New York City 

















KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School 
of Music, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, O. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Worth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, Chicago. iit 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 2742 Herschell 
t., Jacksonville, Fla. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
lingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York 
City: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDA EDDY, [511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 








|[DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As originated by the late Carre Louise DUNNING) 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied—Why? 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


of Improved Music “Study | 


for Beginners 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS:— 
BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 
Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michi- 
gan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 
New York City. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 13434 
Se Sah Sree o. 6010 —- a yp im ag 
es . -; 1422 tt t 
nh a attery Street, GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East lith St, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Wood St., Chicago, IIl. 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 
Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill 

ve., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of 
each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 


10250 8. 
College of Music 


Tulsa, 3435 
1115 Grant St., 


1217 Bowie 


1070 Madison Avenue, 


1419 So. St. Marys’ 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th 
Street, Portland, b 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 
Teacher or Famous ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 


DORA ROSE NO 


SOPRANO 
Sherman Square Studios 


73rd street 
R ; 


lelep! Raymond 0142 


160 West New York 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


STUDIO of ACTING 

Coaching for Professional Singers— 
Opera and Light Opera 

By Appointment 15 West 67th St, New 

"hones Susquehanna 17670—Trafalgar 


ZERFFI 


Voice Production without 
Interference 
Voice Trial by 
Appointment 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF CHARA‘ OF THE SOUTH 
Misg Lehman's ang is gies ‘adapted for 
Clubs and Social Functions 
f Cuarves I EIp, 250 W 
Tel. Columbus 0484 


Emilio ROXAS 


Vocal coach to Martinelli and Teacher of 


York 
1162 


City 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
STUDIO: 

326A W. 77th St. 
New York 
Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


Free 


Management 57th St., N. Y 


Della Samoiloff of Chicago Civic Opera 


Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


LOUISE CLAIRE 


MacPHERSON—ROSS 


TWO-PIANO RECITALISTS 
Baldwin Pianos Exclusively 


186 Riverside 


Drive 


Apt. 1-A 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 


New York 


New York 


address Riverside _Drive, | 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - - = - 


LUCREZIA 


BORI 


Baldwin Piano 


: CHAM 


Singing in Europe 


Pere rs onal 


Pennsylvania 





Direction 
Maud 
Winthrop 
Gibbon 
129 W. 48th St. 
New York City 
Phone Bryant 8400 


Victor Records 





Ernest HENKEL 


New York City 


Management: 


1451 


Broadway 


“Her has 
the 


of being 


voice 


great charm 


always 


perfectly in tune.” 


above about May 
Peterson, soprano, 


formerly Opera Com- 


ique and Metropolitan 


pera Company 


HAENSEL & JONES 
113 W. 57th St. 
New York 


Management: 


Steinway Hall, 


Masen & Hamlin Piano Used 


Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Charlotte Lund Faces Busy Season 


CHARLOTTE LUND 


\fter a well earned vacation, Charlotte 
Lund has started upon another busy season. 
She has moved into a handsome new studio 
in the same building on West 86th Street, 
and, when seen by a MusicAr Courter rep- 
resentative, looked the picture of health. 
Moreover, she rejoices in the loss of some 
twenty pounds—not due to the Holly- 
wood diet either, she claimed—just exercise. 

Miss Lund that her present joy in 
life is her children’s opera recitals, which 
started off so auspiciously last year. She 
vill give at least four of them, if not more, 
this among which will be Haensel 
Martha, Tales of Hoffman, and 
Jongleur de Notre Dame or Coq 
Each season she goes a step farther. 
She believes in going slowly at first, realiz 
ing that the New Yorker must be shown 
before he plunges. Her last season was most 
successful, both in point of the children’s 
ippreciation and attendance and from the 
artistic side. There was a splendid company 
of American singers and an exquisite ballet 

f little children which hold the attention of 
the tots and expose them to music. 
Anyone who has been present at these per- 
formances, as has the writer, could but mar- 
vel at the breathless attention of the little 
and the “au meme temps” of their elders 
accompanying them 


Nive 


Says 


season, 
and Gretel, 
either Le 

dOr 


good 


ones 


told in Mme. 
irming manner. She 
rest of the children, 
important is 


The story of the opera is 
Lund’s inimitable and ch 
certainly can hold the inte 
and one feature which 
that they are taught an outstanding melody to 
away with them. It is amusing to listen 
to the youngsters’ comments as they 
aping their elders in the 

scenery, etc. 
commended on 
for children. 
former days, opera was a foreign thing 
hem and remained so until they were 

later in life 
was all about. 
children an inter 
of the operas, and, 
gradually, is building a 
foundatior She has spared neither 
1e nor money in operas for 
hildren. On December and 31 next she 
present Haensel Gretel, with two 
ollowing on | ark 22 and during 

r week 


is most 


carry 
pass 
theater 


ussion of the 


[ 1n 1 


out of the 
yoices, the 
is to be highly 


work she 


disc 
Mme 


valuable is doing 


igged to some performance 


not then to understand wh 
Lund is giving the 


x glimpse int 


it it 
Mme 
» some 


ting then 


these 


t} 
tl 


d the hearty co-opera 
he New York Opera 
he founder and presi 

Mrs. Frank Shuler, 
Federation of Women’s 

nilton Morris, president 

rk State Federation of Wom 


1929 


will -present a 


During 30 the New Y 
number of 
rams The season opens on 

ooge Lund, who gives tosher club 
revivals of the Metropoli- 
Manon and 


ork Opera Club 
pro 
October 22 at 


interesting 


1 
velties and 
tan, will present on October 22 
the Girl of the Golden West. 


Acting upon urgent request from several 


persons, Mme. Lund has decided to do a 
limited amount of teaching. Her experience, 
knowledge of tone placing and her traditions, 
well equip her to pass this valuable knowl- 
edge on to others. J 


Mieiunent we Dubinsky 
Musical Evening 


An evening of chamber music at the Mu- 
sical Art Studios of Vladimir Dubinsky, cel- 
list, brought huge enjoyment to a select com- 
pany on September 26. Those collaborating 
were Mana-Zucca, pianist and composer; Ar- 
nold Volpe, violinist and composer; Mitya 
Stillman, viola player and composer; Harry 
Neidell and Michel Bernstein, violinists ; and 
Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist. The Mana-Zucca 
trio, opus 40, for piano (the composer play- 
ing), now a decade old, with its spontane- 
ous, chromatic introductory movement, song- 
ful and rhythmic in the two that complete it, 
was wonderfully played by the composer, 
Harry Neidell, and Mr. Dubinsky. It was 
scheduled for performance by the same per- 
formers at Hunter College, this week. 

Mr. Volpe’s string quartet, with sugges- 
tive Russian melody in spots and a brilliant 
finale, showed that the eminent conductor is 
still a high-class violinist; the musicianship 
and dignity of the work were noted and ap- 
plauded. A startling novelty was a Serenade 
by Mr. Stillman, full of extreme harmonic 
and rhythmic effects, of highly complicated 
nature, being played by the composer, Mr. 
Neidell and Mr. Dubinsky, and, it was 
stated, for the first time. The musicianship 
of all concerned was severely tested in this, 
and one could but admire the rocklike firm- 
ness in rhythm and tone of cellist Dubinsky 
in this first reading of a very difficult work. 


Concert at New Entlend 


Conservatory 

A concert by advanced 
New England Conservatory 
ton. in Jordan Hall of 
building on October 4, 
selections played by 


the 


30s- 


students of 
of Music, 
the Conservatory 
had on its program 
two recent prize win- 
ners: Lucille Monaghan, ’28, of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., who last May was awarded the 
Mason & Hamlin prize of a grand piano- 
forte for proficiency as a pianist, and Lam- 
bert Stoneham, Mass., who won 
in competition one of the two Samuel Carr 
prizes in organ. Miss Monaghan was heard 
in the Chopin Fantasie in F minor; Mr. 
Roscoe, in the last movement of Rhein- 
berger’s organ sonata in D flat major. 

Other works of a well balanced program 
were: (J. S. Bach) Toccata in D minor, for 
he organ, played by Velma Harden, of Win- 
throp, Mass.: (Edward MacDowell) a move- 
ment of the Keltic Sonata, Frances Boothby, 
Lunenburg, Mass.: (Tartini-Kreisler) Devil’s 
Trill, for violin, Harry Dickson, Dorchester, 
Mass.; songs by Ravel and Debussy, Myrtle 
Conoley, Avon Park, Fla.; Mendelssohn’s 
Romanza and Mozcart’s Aileluja, Mae Taylor, 
Sydney Mines, N. S. 


Rose oe, of 


October. 19,-1929 


HUGHES 


PIANIST 


Mgt.: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


Commander—Order of the the Crown of Roumania 
VIOLINIST — TEACHER — COMPOSER 


2315 University Ave., New York City 
Tel. Kellogg 6488 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 








University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


sROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel. 6910 Riverside 





N Studio: 
Oo 





Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 67th St., New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
80 West 82nd Street, New York City 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 55th St. 
Tel.: 1787 Circle 











New York 





Star with Cues in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Covent Garden 


FRANCILLO -KAUFFMANN 


Coloratura Soprano Advanced Classes 
Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Badenschestr. 14 


EDWARD WEISS 


PIANIST 


Busont’s Favorite Exponent of his Principles 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Detmolder Str. 64 


ANNA CASE 


Famous American 
Soprano 








Exclusive Management: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Join VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-1410 


For Teachers, Singers, Vocal Students, ete. 

Benefits: Entitles members to office medical treatment and 
advice, for any condition affecting the VOICE, NOSE, 
THROAT and EAR, between 2 and 5 p. m. daily (ex- 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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WOLFF and SACHS 


Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
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Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor) 


Managers Bruno Walter Concerts 


Directors of concert and operatic tours of 
many famous artists throughout Europe 


Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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MUSICAL 


Florence Wightman Discusses the 
Repertory of the Modern Harp 


Believes That This Instrument Has Now Taken Its Place in Importance 
Beside the Piano and Violin and That Its Day of Uni- 
versal Recognition Is Fast Approaching. 


Florence Wightman began her musical life 
as a pianist at the age of five, and a year 
later appeared in concert as the proverbial 
child prodigy. At the age of ten, she took 
up the study of the harp, and thereafter ap- 
peared as dual artist, playing both the harp 
and piano at the same concerts. 

“However, after four years of study on the 
harp,” said Miss Wightman to a MusICAL 
CourRIER representative, “T became disgusted 
with the instrument because of the poor 
quality of music I was compelled to play. 
You see, through my piano study, I had 
come to know Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Debussy and all of the great masters by heart. 
I had appeared (at the age of twelve) as 
soloist with members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra playing Mendelssohn’s second 
piano concerto. 

“In spite of this, my mother was deter- 
mined that I should become a harpist. She 
took me to New York. We went to see 
Salzedo. My first words to him were, ‘I hate 
the harp.’ Then while my mother apolo- 
gized profusely for my outburst, I went to 
the piano and began playing a Bach organ 
fugue. Salzedo became interested. ‘Why do 
you hate the harp?’ My answer: ‘Because 
there is no decent music written for it and it 
is such a limited instrument.’ He then began 
showing me transcriptions of Bach, Haydn, 
Rameau, Couperin, Gluck and works written 
originally for the harp by Debussy, Ravel 
and himself. From that time on I began to 
love the harp. At the same time, of course, 
I continued concertizing as a pianist and I 
also won several first prizes, including that 
of the Philadelphia zone of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

“My experience with all harpists before 
this time had been: that none of them were 
musicians. Being a sincere musician myself, 
I could not stand it. 

“The harp of today is an instrument of 
many possibilities. No more is it the ac- 
companiment of the singer, the unheard and 
poor-toned instrument of the orchestra or 
the decoration of the drawing-room and 
means of showing off empty-headed young 
ladies to prospective suitors. It has now 
taken its place in importance beside that of 
the piano and violin. I would even go fur- 
ther—the harp of today has many more pos- 
sibilities than either the piano or violin. It 
is the instrument of the future. All of the 
great musicians of today (Bloch, Varése, 
Ravel, etc.) acknowledge this fact. 

“It is a difficult task to find works to 
transcribe for the harp. As in all transcrip- 
tions, first of all must be considered the 
language of the instrument and the com- 
poser’s idea. For example, it would be 
ridiculous to transcribe for the harp works 
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FLORENCE WIGHTMAN, 
virtuoso and authority of the harp. 
At the age of twenty-three Miss 
Wightman was an instructor of the 
harp at the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, a position which she 
resigned in order to devote her time 
to solo and symphonic work. She has 
recorded the harp parts for the Fox 
Movietone films, and has been fre- 
quently heard as soloist broadcasting 
from the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany ’s studios. Miss Wightman also 
is a pianist of marked ability. She is 
now solo harpist of the Cleveland 

Orchestra. 











like Chopin’s Fantaisie-Impromptu, his etudes 
or the Minute Waltz. It is just as absurd 
as if a trombone player would attempt to 
give a rendition of Haydn’s cello concerto. 
Although many of Debussy’ s piano works 
are adaptable to the harp, some of them are 
too essentially pianistic to be transcribed. 
“Contrary to popular belief, I want to 
state that the piano and harp offer a very 
interesting tonal combination, that is, when 
rightly treated. The combination of these 
two instruments is indeed very beautiful. 
“Naturally, it will take time before the 
harp is universally acknowledged as the most 
modern and most resourceful instrument of 
today. But, because of the progress it has 
made in the last fifteen years, its day of 
universal recognition is fast approaching. 
un. he 


Aaron Richmond Activities 


The Musical Art Quartet of New York 
will give a series of three programs of 
chamber music in Jordan Hall this season. 
The announcement will be welcomed by 
those who for years have followed the con- 
certs given by the Flonzaley Quartet. In 
this connection a letter by Walter Damrosch, 
published a few months ago, is of interest: 
“The Flonzaley Quartet is about to dissolve 
and this is a great loss. But it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that an American organization 
called The Musical Art Quartet, with Sascha 
Jacobsen as its leader, is ready and able to 
continue the noble work of the Flonzaleys. 
By dint of the great individual artistry 
of its players and by incessant work towards 
perfection of their ensemble, the Musical 
Art Quartet has achieved remarkable 
heights, and I predict for it a great future. 
To the musician as well as to the amateur, 
it is a joy to hear these players performing 
a Quartet of Beethoven. It is as if four 
well-bred and high-minded people had come 
together to discuss the most beautiful mys- 
teries of life.” 

The Boston dates for the Musical Art 
Quartet are November 20, January 15 and 
March 12. The personnel includes Sascha 
Jacobsen, first violin; Marie Roemaet-Rosa- 
noff, cellist; Paul Bernard, second violin, 
and Louis Kaufman, viola. 

The Schelling Series of Children’s Con- 
certs will take place in Jordan Hall on 
January 4 and 18, February 15 and March 1. 
Mr. Schelling, through his informal com- 
ments and the use of motion pictures, has 
gone iar to stimulate the musical tastes of 
the young. He will be assisted by fifty mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

One of the most interesting of the early 
recitals is the one to be given by Guy Maier 
in Jordan Hall on October 19. The assist- 
ing artists will be Dorothy Brewster Com- 
stock, violinist; Richard Malaby, pianist, and 
Edmond Allegra, clarinetist, who will take 
part in the first Boston performance of 
Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat. Two other 
notable items on the program are Debussy’s 
ballet, La Boite a Joujoux, which will also 
be played here for the first time, and Schu- 
mann’s Kinderscenen. Mr. Maier will de- 
scribe the action of the ballet as it is being 
played. 

The first Boston appearance of Harald 
Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi will take 
place in Symphony Hall on December 3. 
These dancers first came to America with 
Max Reinhardt’s company and achieved im- 
mediate success. 

Other concerts scheduled for October and 
November are: October 17, Eleanor Marum, 
soprano; 21, Winifred Macbride, pianist; 
24, Lee Pattison, pianist; 30, Fania Bos- 
sak, mezzo-soprano; November 6, Maria 
Conde, coloratura soprano, in joint program 
with Reginald Boardman, pianist; 14, Royal 
Dadmun, baritone; 16, Frederic Tillotson, 
pianist; 17, Maier and Pattison, two-piano 
recitalists; 19, Marcel Grandjany, French 
harpist; 22. Marguerite D’Alvarez, con- 
tralto; 23, Felix Fox, pianist; 25, Thelma 
Given, violinist, and 26, Rita Neve, pianist. 


Leopold Lichtenberg Quits 
National Conservatory 


Leopold Lichtenberg has severed his con- 
nection with the National Conservatory of 
Music, where he was the head of the violin 
department since 1888. Mr. Lichtenberg was 
a violin prodigy from California, and at- 
tracted the attention of Wieniawski, when he 
was touring America. The great Polish 
master took the California boy to Paris, 
had him live at his house and gave him in- 
struction. The National Conservatory was 
founded in 1885 by Mrs. Jeanette Thurber, 
wife of the wealthy wholesale grocery mer- 
chant of that name. At one time Anton 


COURIER 


Dvorak was director, and Victor Herbert 
taught the cello at the school. 


Tiomkin Lades ‘Contiad With 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Dimitri Tiomkin, concert’ pianist and com- 
poser, has signed a contract to create musi- 
cal settings for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and 
upon the completion of his concert engage- 


DIMITRI TIOMKIN, 
concert pianist and composer. (Photo by 


Clarence S. Bull). 


ments here will return to the Pacific Coast 
for that purpose. 

This composer who blended jazz with the 
classics when he wrote the music for the 
Moulin Rouge Revue in Paris, and did the 
same thing with Ah Ha, Morris Gest’s musi- 
cal show to be produced in New York this 
season, is a staunch defender of the jazz 
movement. At the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios, Mr. Tiomkin and Albertina Rasch, 
dancer and dance creator, adapted a new 
school of the dance to the new school of 
music. In the all-color dance spectacle, 
Shooting Gallery, they mingled jazz with 
the stately measure of the minuet, with the 
classic ballet and even the toe dance, set to 
the odd rhythms of Tiomkin’s music. 
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“Jazz is just as much music as the classic 
music of yore,” says the composer-pianist, 
“for music is, primarily, an expression of 
the psychology of a people.” As, for ex- 
ample, the music of Schubert is representa- 
tive of the manner of thinking, the ideals 
and the emotions of the days of Schubert, 
ideals which would be as peculiar today “as 
a covered wagon driving up Broadway,” just 
so, Mr. Tiomkin points out, is jazz the ex- 
pression of the soul of the people of Amer- 
ica today, the bustle, the spirit of youth, the 
impetuous onrush of modern progress Mr. 
Tiomkin is of the opinion that in our recent 
music we have taken the best of the old 
music, that is, the expressions of ideals which 
have survived the years, and blended them 
with the music of the psychology of today. 


Michigan’s Choral Union Opens 
Fifty-first Season 

For the first season of the second half cen- 
tury of Choral Union Concerts given by the 
University Musical Society of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., a series of ten concerts by noted 
artists has been arranged 

The schedule is as follows: October 15, 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, Metropolitan 
Opera Company ; 30, Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor ; 
November 7, Ignace Jan Paderewski, pianist ; 
19, The English Singers; December 3, 
Lener-Budapest String Quartet; 10, Claudia 
Muzio, soprano, Chicago Civic Opera Com 
pany; January 16, Jascha Heifetz, violin; 
31, Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; February 12, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of Metropolitan 
Opera, and March 10, Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gabrilowitsch erases 
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Altoona, Pa. The Altoona Commu- 
nity Concert Association has arranged the 
dates for a series of three concerts to be 
presented in the Altoona Senior High School 
Auditorium during the winter. The Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir will appear on Octo- 
ber 31; Sylvia Lent, violinist, and Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth will give a joint program on 
January 21; while Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will appear on April 8. W. 


Birmingham, Ala. Sara Mallam pre- 
sented her pupil, Mrs. W. T. Ward, soprano, 
in an artist recital in the Art Gallery of 
he Public Library on October 7, assisted by 
Mrs. C. W. Phillips, pianist. Mrs. Ward’s 
lovely voice won hearty applause from the 
large audience present. She opened her pro- 
gram with Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin, 
followed by a group of modern songs, a 
group of songs by Gretchaninoff, some Eng- 
lish songs, and a group by local composers 
including The Errand of the Rose (Ferdi- 
nan Dunkley), Pluck This Little Flower 
(Guy C. Allen), My Heart and I (Daisy 
W. Rowley), and On the River (Creighton 
Allen). Mrs. Phillips was heard to advan- 
tage in two piano solos, The Lark (Glinka- 
Jalakirew) and Waltz in A flat (Chopin). 

John Brigham, tenor, pupil of Dan Bed- 
doe, has accepted the position as head of the 
music department and director of glee club 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, in Au- 
burn, Ala. In Birmingham he will be solo- 
ist at the First Presbyterian Church, and 
his voice will be heard frequently over radio 
station WAPI. 

Clare John Thomas, 
Birmingham-Southern College, has  an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul Stoes as 
head of the violin department and conductor 
of the college symphony orchestra. Mr. 
Stoes studied at the Bush Conservatory in 
Chicago, where he was a member of the 
Little Symphony Orchestra, and also in Paris 
under Lucien Capet. 

Ethel Bomar Giles, formerly of Georgia, 
has opened a piano studio in this city. 

James E. Scheirer, organist of recognized 
ability, who has been prominent in Birming- 
ham music circles for several years, has left 
this city to become organist of the Salem 
Reformed Church, at Harrisburg, Pa. Be- 
fore coming to Birmingham he had been a 
member of the Bach Choir in Bethlehem, 
Pa., under the direction of Dr. Wolle. 

Olive Cheek Humphrey, soprano, has re- 
turned from New York where she studied 
during the summer at the New York School 
of Music and Arts. 

Milton Smith, tenor, has 
Cincinnati Conservatory of 
his studies under John A. Hoffman. 

Helen Stricklin and Edwin Rush were 
winners in the Jefferson County Atwater 
Kent Radio contest. They are frequently 
heard over station WAPI, known as the 
Voice of Alabama. 

Lotta Belden presented pupils 
piano classes in recital. 

Mrs. W. H. Striplin, formerly of Selma, 
and who taught several seasons in the Sum- 
mer School of the Chicago Musical College, 
has joined the faculty of the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music. 

Kate Mims Smith, who spent last year in 
St. Louis studying, has returned to this 
city and resumed her place on the faculty 
of the Birmingham Conservatory of Music. 

Harry P. Armstrong, choir director and 
baritone soloist of the First Methodist 
Church, has returned and resumed rehear 
sals of his chorus choir of seventy-five 


director of music at 


returned to the 
Music, to resume 


from her 


yvorces 

Maggie McCarty Logan, organist of the 
Highlands Methodist Church, announces the 
following quartet for her choir: Kathleen 
Sowerby, soprano; Esther Miller, contralto; 
Raymond Anderson, tenor (of Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C.), and A, A. Martinson (of Des 
Moines, lowa), bass. 

Fred G. Wiegand, solo violinist and con- 
ductor of the Tutwiler Hotel Ensemble, has 
announced a series of recitals for this win 
eT 
has re 
winter 


The D'Agostino School of Music 
pened for its eighteenth fall and 
term in this city 

Clara Colagross, of Sheffield, Ala., pianist, 
has joined the faculty of the Ensley Acad- 
emy of Music, of which Lawrence Meteyard 
is director 

Birmingham is justly proud of her con 
tribution to grand opera in the person of 
Mary Fabian, who continues her artistic suc- 
cesses in appearances on the Pacific coast 
She has joined the Columbia Opera Com- 
pany. Her most recent success, according to 
press dispatches, was her premiere as soloist 
at Hollywood Bowl, with the orchestra under 
the baton of Bruno Walter. 

Verman Kimbrough, 
Lakeland, Fla., where he 
Southern College this winter. 

Daisy Fai Killian has returned from Cin 
cinnati, where she studied with Marcian Thal- 


baritone, left for 
will teach voice at 





berg at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, during the summer. She has opened a 
studio in the Chalifoux Building. 
Corrie Handley Rice entertained 
charming studio tea, in which she 
sisted by her associate teachers, 
Ward and Allen Orton. Musical numbers 
were rendered by Leona Carpenter and Allen 
Orton, pianists, talented pupils of Mrs. Rice, 
and Edwin Rush, tenor, winner of the At- 
water Kent radio audition for Jefferson 
County. A. G. 


Houston, Texas. The Houston Con- 
servatory has been favored by the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Caro Bryan-Chapman and 
her sister, Johnelle Bryan, upon their re- 
turn from Europe, where they spent the 
cummer with the Chapman-Bryan Scholar- 
ship. The Chapman-Bryan scholarship is to 
be awarded so that a deserving boy or girl 
may secure a musical education without cost. 
These two ladies are widely known 
throughout Texas for their aid to aspiring 
voice students, as they have aided a number 
to continue their study both in New York 
and Europe. D 


San Antonio, Texas. Lioyd Harris, 
baritone, and Lucille Klaus, contralto, each 
won a first place in the local contest, in the 
annual Atwater Kent Radio Foundation. 
William Irby, tenor, and Margaret Bostick. 
lyric soprano, were awarded second places. 
Mrs. F. L. Carson was general chairman of 
this audition. The judges were: Joseph Bur- 
ger, baritone and teacher of voice; Ruth 
Rankin Rice, teacher of voice; Mrs. T. E. 
Mumme, member of the board of directors 
of the Texas Federation of Music Clubs; and 
Francis de Burgos, music director of Main 
Avenue High School. The accompanists 
were Jewel Carey, Billy Roberts, Alice May- 
field, Mrs. Paul B. Harper, and Walter Dun- 
ham. 

Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano and teacher, 
will direct the study of music at the Lions’ 
Field. She is the sponsor for the local Lions’ 
Club, and is an honorary member of the 
Lions International. She studied with Pietro 
Minett at the Royal Conservatory in Milan, 
and at the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more, and has been a most successful voice 
teacher in San Antonio for a number of years. 
Lessons at Lions’ Feld are to be given to the 
children free of charge. 

Dr. David Friedman, a graduate and in- 
structor of the Imperial Conservatory of Pe- 
trograd and the National Conservatory of 
Mexico, gave an interesting talk on music 
during the recent meeting of the Texas 
Teachers’ Institute. His subject was The 
Future of Music in America. S. W. 


San Diego, Cal. Albert Riemenschnei- 
der of Cleveland, Dean of the Conservatory 
at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, 
conducted an organ master class at the 
Spreckels’ Organ Pavilion during August. 
Seventeen organists, coming from far and 
near, gathered for the interesting course 
which, besides the usual private lessons, was 
made up of ten lecture and demonstration 
sessions of two and one-half hours each. 

The final evening of Mr. Riemenschnei- 
der’s stay in San Diego was celebrated with 
a banquet and “hi-jinx” in the Venetian 
Room of the Cabrillo Cafe with Mr. Riem- 
enschneider and Dr. J. H. Stewart as the 
honor guests. The class students presented 
Mr. Riemenschneider with a fine Maurice 
Braun canvas in token of their appreciation. 
The course was designated a signal success 
by those who took advantage of it, and it is 
hoped by them that this summer class (Mr. 
Riemenschneider’s third in San Diego) will 
not by any means be his last. R. A. B. 


Seattle, Wash. The Cornish School 
has opened its sixteenth session with an en- 
rollment exceeding any heretofore, both in 
number and in interest. Students are regis- 
tered from such far off points as Buffalo, 
Oklahoma City, Texas, Chicago, California, 
Alberta, Montana, British Columbia Alaska, 
etc. More and more this institution is becom- 
ing recognized as a cultural centre. 

An event of importance in the annals of 
the Cornish School is the donation from 
Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst (former Mrs. Wil- 
lard Straight and sister of Harry Payne 
Whitney) to be used by the Cornish Theatre 
in forthcoming productions and for the de- 
velopment of the Little Theatre. Mrs. Elm- 
hirst is a prominent patron of the arts in 
America and in England, and recently es- 
tablished an experimental school of the arts 
on her English estate in Devonshire, in the 
organization of which she was assisted by 
Ellen Van Volkenburg, later director of the 
Cornish Dramatic Department. Mr. Elm- 
hirst is a leading English politician and a 
member of the firm of Maurice Browne, Ltd. 

the group that produced that phenomenal 
success of the dramatic season, Journey’s End. 
The first production in the Cornish Theatre 
under this new fund will be Martinez Sierra’s 
miracle play, The Holy Night, to be given in 
December. D 
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doubt, Jacques Ibert’s Angelique, which has 
been so successful in Paris. Ibert’s comic 
vein is unmistakable, but unlike most of his 
competitors in grotesque and parodistic mu- 
sic he does not depend upon vulgar and 
primitive music for the delineation of the 
bourgeoisie, but rather on wit, agreeable and 
characteristic melodic invention, genuine es- 
prit and clean writing, notwithstanding his 
extremely modern tendencies. All these 
characteristics distinguish the score of An- 
gelique, and moreover there is great variety 
and a bustling vivacity in the music. 

The libretto by Nino is amusing: a man 
tormented by his pretty young wife with a 
fiendish temperament finally accepts the ad- 
vice of a friend and hangs out a sign at his 
door : “A Woman for Sale.” A young Italian 
fellow is the first to be enticed to pay a hand- 
some price for the young woman. But hardly 
has he departed with her when he discovers 
her savage temper and is glad to get rid of 
her as quickly as possible. An English lord, 
a negro, and the devil himself are the succes- 
sive possessors of Angelique, but even the 
Arch Fiend himself finds her unmanageable 
in hell and brings her back to her husband. 
He, in despair, tries to hang himself, when at 
last Angelique promises to mend her ways. 

There is of course no dramatic interest in 
this grotesque story, but it is amusing enough 
to sustain interest for at least one perform- 
ance, though it would hardly stand repeated 
hearings. A very lively performance with 
Margret Pfahl, Albert Peters, Leo Schiitzen- 
dorf in the principal parts helped consider- 
ably towards the remarkable success achieved 
by Ibert’s attractive music. 

CocreaAu’s Poor SAILOR 

Le Pauvre Matelot, by Jean Cocteau, with 
music by Darius Milhaud (which formed a 
part of Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet reper- 
toire) was less relished by the public. The 
primitive, brutal story is convincing neither 
psychologically nor musically. On the other 
hand, both plot and music are sufficiently 
problematic to hold the attention of thought- 
ful listeners. 

A sailor who has been absent from his 
home for fifteen years, and is considered dead, 
returns unexpectedly as a rich man with his 
pockets full of jewels. He is not recognized 
by his wife, who is living in poverty. In 
order to test her fidelity, he pretends to be 
an acquaintance of her husband, tells her 
that her husband is still alive, but in great 
distress. He tries to tempt her to grant him 
her love and to take the jewels as a reward, 
in order to help her husband. The woman 
does not accept this offer, but at night, while 
the supposed stranger is asleep, she murders 
him with a hammer and robs him of his 
jewels in order, as she thinks, to help her 
husband. 

To this gruesome story Milhaud has writ- 
ten deliberately monotonous music, built on 
constantly recurring sequences, like a wall 
paper design. This mechanical repetition of 
the motive is somewhat reminiscent of Mat- 
thias Hauer’s strange system of what he 
calls “tropical” music. Milhaud’s motives are 
fragmentary tunes of the ordinary type, and 
in a certain sense there is a return to primi- 
tive melody and to tonality. Giving due 
credit for many an interesting and strange 
feature, one feels, nevertheless, that this sys- 
tem is too inflexible, too cramped in its pos- 
sibilities for expression and too insignificant 
in its formal aspects to supply more than a 
very limited, though interesting experiment. 

AnD RAVEL 

Ravel’s l'Heure Espagnole was the most 
pretentious of the three works performed. 
Though more than twenty years old this 
comic opera has never before been produced 
in Berlin, and in 1929 it comes almost too 
late. No need of dwelling here on the refine- 
ment of orchestration and harmonies, on the 
clever and elaborate details, on the many 
masterly traits of Ravel’s score. But all this 
admirable art is rather wasted on a dramatic 
subject that neither demands it nor is worthy 
of it. Possibly the performance lacked the 
essential esprit. All three operas were con- 
ducted by Alexander von Zemlinsky, who 
had prepared them with great care. 

Concerts BEGINNING 

About the time that the Berlin opera sea- 
son woke up, the concert season made a 
tentative beginning. Hugo Ruedel, conductor 
of the Berlin State Opera chorus and of the 
famous Dom-Chor (Cathedral Choir), cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of his ac- 
tivity as choir master with a festival concert 
in the cathedral. His extraordinary artistic 
qualities in the training of a chorus are rec- 
ognized throughout Europe, and it is chiefly 
owing to his intelligent and persevering work 
that the Berlin Dom-Chor has acquired its 
celebrity. The program of the festival con- 
cert contained Bach’s eight-part motet, 
Fiirchte dich nicht, the Passion according 
to St. Mark, by the young Leipsic composer, 
Kurt Thomas, a work frequently performed 
in Germany, and, as a novelty for Berlin, 
the German Mass by Arnold Mendelssohn of 
Darmstadt, who is at present considered the 
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leading master of Protestant church music 
in Germany. 

This new mass, written for an eight-part 
a cappella chorus, is undoubtedly one of the 
noblest and most remarkable efforts in this 
severe style, the effort of a real master. Ru- 
del’s interpretation of the score was distin- 
guished by unsurpassable purity, beauty and 
clarity of sound. Karin Branzell contributed 
several of Brahms’ Ernste Gesange, accom- 
panied on the organ by Walter Fischer, the 
eminent cathedral organist. 

OrGANISTS, GERMAN AND FRENCH 

Prof. Fritz Heitmann, also one of the 
most prominent German organists, has 
started a series of church concerts in the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Gedachtniskirche. The first 
program was dedicated exclusively to organ 
works written by Bach in his youth and dur- 
ing the years of his activity in Weimar. To 
be led by a master like Heitmann through 
the vast fields of Bach’s monumental organ 
compositions is indeed an extraordinary treat 
for musicians and lovers of Bach, and the 
spacious church was filled with reverent lis- 
teners. Also a French organist of high 
standing, André Marchal, from Paris, gave 
a recital, with the vocal assistance of Emmy 
Land, highly esteemed Hamburg soprano. 
Marchal is an excellent exponent of the cul- 
tivated French school of organ playing, a 
brilliant virtuoso and at the same time a 
musician of high attainments. His skill was 
displayed in interesting and surprising im- 
provisations on given themes. The program 
comprised works by Bach, Reger and French 
composers, dating from Couperin and Da- 
quin up to Cesar Franck and contemporary 
composers. 

Dr. KuNwALD Conpucts 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the distinguished con- 
ductor of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra, 
will appear more frequently this season than 
last. He has already given two concerts, 
which showed the orchestra to be in ex- 
cellent trim, thanks to his constant rehears- 
ing. At the initial concert, the center of 
gravity lay in the Brahms C minor sym- 
phony, brilliantly performed and _ earning 
overwhelming applause. A Handel concerto 
grosso, with Dr. Kunwald playing the thor- 
ough-bass and conducting at the same time, 
revealed his individual and very effective 
conception of the Handel style. 

The second program had the character of 
a symphonic heavy weight presented by a 
conductor fully up to his task. Walter Braun- 
fels’ pompous and splendid prelude and fugue 
was followed by the Brahms piano concerto 
in D minor, played by Frieda Kwast-Ho- 
dapp, in the impressive style demanded by 
the work. A remarkably effective and spir- 
ited performance of Strauss’ Sinfonia Do- 
mestica made up the last part of the pro- 
gram. 

Tue First AMERICANS OF THE SEASON 


Several American artists have appeared in 
recitals, among them Frances Hall, whose 
piano playing is refined, polished and im- 
pressive within certain limits. Her soulful 
and finely shaded tone was most effective in 
lyric pieces of delicate beauty, such as a 
beautifully played Mozart sonata, and smaller 
pieces by Brahms and Chopin. 

Willard MacGregor’s pianistic achieve- 
ments are worthy of respect as regards tech- 
nical ease and finish, whereas intellectually 
and spiritually he has still to grow. 

Huco LEICHTENTRITT 


New Composition by Founder of 
Kedroff Quartet 


Prof. N. Kedroff, founder and baritone of 
the internationally recognized Kedroff Quar- 
tet, has completed a new composition called 
Byzantine Liturgy, which embraces all the 
choir responses and sacred hymns of the 
Divine Liturgy as performed by the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. Some of the numbers oi 
the liturgy were sung for the first time by 
the Russian Cathedral Choir in Nice on Sep- 
tember 8, under the direction of the com- 
poser. The first American performance of 
this new composition will be given this sea- 
son. 

The Kedroffs arrived in New York on 
October 10 for their third consecutive con- 
cert tour of this country. 
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M von STEUBEN 


SOPRANO 
9 Leading Soprano—Philharmonic Band of Newark 
D Mgt. ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
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42nd Street, New York 


MARGUERITE HOBERT 


VOCAL TEACHER 
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CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 
H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHALMERS 


Lyric Soprano, Composer 
Engagements Booking 


Studio Guild Mgt., 113 W. 57th St., 
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Organist 
and 
Choral Conductor 
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Yeatman Griffith Artist-Pupil’s 


Recent Success 


hinski, lyric soprano and former 
teacher and singer of Beaumont, Tex., who 
last spring left that city and her prominent 


Neva Cl 


MAN GRIFFITH AND 
NEVA CHINSKI, 

his artist-pupil, who recently made an 

excellent impression in Asheville and 

Waynesville, N.C. 


YEAT 


to make her home in New 
York City to continue her study with Yeat- 
man Griffith, eminent vocal pedagogue, has 
won noteworthy success in her recent South- 
ern concerts in Asheville and Waynesville, 
N. ( 

She attended the Yeatman Griffith summer 
vocal master classes on the Pacific Coast 
several summers ago. Then she came on to 
New York City to work some months with 
this maestro, and induced him to give sum- 
mer vocal master classes in Beaumont, Tex. 
(summers of 1927, after his Pacific Coast 
master class, and 1928, before he left to 
teach abroad), which she most successfully 
managed. 

Miss Chinski is a native of Texas and is 
popularly known throughout the south. At 
the national convention of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary held last season at San An- 
tonio, Tex., Miss Chinski was chosen from 
among many artists to honor the French 
delegation. Her programs at her recent con- 
certs consisted of arias in French, Italian 
and German classics and modern English 
songs. 

The Citizen of Asheville, N. C., com- 
mented: “Neva Chinski, lyric soprano, in a 
concert presented last night at the Grove 
Park Inn, was generously acclaimed by a 
large audience which indicated that it was 
delighted with the exceptional quality and 
beauty of her voice. Possessed of a finely 
modulated voice of unusual flexibility, Miss 
Chinski sings with rare quality of diction, 
and in her French numbers was completely 
free of that over-emphasized nasal quality so 
frequently found in American singers. 

The Waynesville Globe said: ‘Music 
lovers in Waynesville were privileged to at- 
tend a most delightful and entertaining vocal 
concert given by Neva Chinski. Miss Chin- 
ski, a lyric soprano, has a voice of great 
beauty, the notes pouring from her throat as 
naturally as though she were merely con- 
versing. She was most pleasantly received 
by her audience and each number brought 
forth almost deafening applause. Miss Chin- 
ski delighted her ne with her voice and 
her beauty and charming personality.” 


activities there 


Chagnon nae Anew 


soprano, was heard this 
past summer by several large audiences. 
After appearing in Boston at the Biennial 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
she went west to sing twice at Boulder, 
Colo., and at a concert at Bay View, Mich. 

The Boulder Daily Camera said: “Lucia 
Chagnon, soprano, gave a delightful concert 
last night, combining a charming personality 
and a agony voice. Though a young 
singer, she has a strong voice that could be 
heard in every part of the large auditorium. 
She displayed excellent taste in her selec- 
tions.” 

At Bay View, 


Lucia Chagnon, 


Mich., Miss Chagnon was 
accompanied by William Reddick, director 
of the Summer School. The Petosky Eve- 
ning News stated: “‘I enjoyed her more 
than any other concert soprano brought to 
Bay View in recent history,’ said one music 
lover at the close of the concert given last 
evening by Lucia Chagnon at the John M. 
Hall Auditorium. Real lovers of music 
voiced their approval of the singer’s pro- 
gram not only with applause but also with 
a pleasure which was shown right out of 
their faces. There was that eager leaning 
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forward, that spirit of harmony and sym- 
pathy with the singer, not always noticed at 
concerts. Miss Chagnon does possess a very 
rich soprano voice, which has not been over- 
praised. Perfect control, abundance of 
power, pleasing personality combined to win 
her audience with her very first selection. 
She sang the sweet love songs, the delight- 
ful melodies, the Schubert, Godard and 
Carew selections, and opera numbers with 
equal effect.” 
James Friskin in New York 
Recital, October 28 


James Friskin, who made his debut in New 
York in 1916, and has for some years been 
connected with the Institute of Musical Art 
and more recently associated himself with the 
Juilliard Graduate School, is a Scotsman, 
born in Glasgow. At the age of fourteen he 
won a piano scholarship, and a few years 
later received a composition scholarship at 
the same college. Not only has he made 
frequent appearances in recital, in concerts 
of chamber music and as soloist, but he also 
has written a book on the principles of piano 
practice. 

J. Henderson calls Mr. Friskin “One 
of the most satisfying artists this public has 
the privilege of hearing.” Leonard Liebling 
in the New York American says: “Mr. Fris- 
kin gets deeply into his music and proclaims 
it with sincere feeling and a high order of 
imagination.” And according to Herbert F. 
Peyser in the Evening Telegram: “There is 
one annual event to which the fastidious of 
this town can turn with the assurance of in- 
fallible satisfaction, and that is the piano 
recital of James Friskin.” Other papers 
speak in the same vein. 

Mr. Friskin’s annual New 
for this year is announced for Town 


York recital 
Hall 


JAMES FRISKIN 


on the evening of October 28. His program 
will include the Bach Suite in E major, 
Beethoven’s Variations on a Waltz by Dia- 
belli, Opus 120, a group by Schubert-Godow- 
sky (Das Wandern, Litanei, Ungeduld) and 
conclude with Chopin, Brahms, Ravel and 
Debussy numbers. 


Granberry Completes Seventh 
Summer at Georgia 

George Folsom Granberry recently com- 
pleted his seventh year as director of the 
— department at the University of 
Georgia Summer School, a department which 
he instituted and which has since assumed 
the proportions and the educational sound- 
ness of a first class music school. 

A special development at the University 
Summer School is the grand opera season, 
developed as a civic enterprise under Mr. 
Granberry’s direction. Members of the 
chorus, orchestra and ballet and those as- 
suming minor roles are trained in the sum- 
mer school, while the principals are well 
known artists. This season, Rigoletto, Or- 
pheus, the Secret of Suzanne and Lucia di 
Lammermoor were presented in English, the 
audience at each performance numbering 
about 4,000 

At the conclusion of the summer session, 
Mr. Granberry returned to New York and 
on September 30 reopened the Granberry 
Piano School. 


Pirnie’s Berlin and Vienna Recitals 


Kurt Schindler, arising like Aurora from 
the waters of Hendage, France, collided with 
Frank Chatterton and Donald Pirnie some 
time ago. They planned to spend several 
weeks working together in preparation for 
the recital which Mr. Pirnie gave in Vienna 
on September 30. On October 10 the bari- 
tone gave a Berlin recital, and returned to 
Vienna on October 16 for his second recital 
there. 
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American Opera Season 


a Success 


(Continued from page 29) 

ably to fill a breach on short notice. There- 
fore, when Cecile Sherman, billed in the title 
role of Madame Butterfly, the second offer- 
ing of the week, became suddenly indisposed, 
Eunice Steen was ready to substitute with- 
out rehearsal. That she came through the 
ordeal with flying colors showed her an in- 
valuable member of Rosing’s rostrum. One 
marveled at the apparent ease and perfect 
poise of this young singer, who made a 
graceful and sympathetic Butterfly. She 
voiced the role beautifully, her pure, clear 
voice ringing clear and true, though at times 
one wished for greater volume of tone. She 
was heartily applauded by a highly pleased 
and discriminating audience. 

Charles Hedley was a real American naval 
officer and sang the part of Pinkerton capi- 
tally. Here is a young tenor destined for 
big things. Harriet Eells as Suzuki, Mark 
Daniels as Sharpless, and Edith Piper, Tom 
Williams, Howard Laramy, William Scholtz, 
Walter Burke and Raymond O’Brien in 
smaller roles, added to the excellence of the 
performance. 

Isaac Van Grove conducted with his usual 
verve and enthusiasm. 

YoLANDA oF Cyprus, OcTOBER 9 

The Majestic Theater was packed for the 
world premiere of Yolanda of Cyprus, an 
opera in three acts by Clarence Loomis, book 
by Cale Young Rice. 

It may be stated right here without fear of 
contradiction that never before at one time 
has the Majestic Theater harbored under its 
roof such a distinguished agglomeration of 
music-lovers as was present at this premiere. 
Practically every name in the social register 
was there and many prominent musicians 
were on hand to hear the work of a native 
composer and a native librettist. Both young 
men have the flair for grand opera and their 
first essay in that field of endeavor is worthy 
of appreciation. 

Tue Music 

Clarence Loomis chose his libretto well. 
The plot is interesting—at times fascinating 
—and if the first act had been better treated, 
the work no doubt would become popular ; 
but the music of that act like the plot is 
somewhat ambiguous, loosely woven, lack- 
ing in action and spontaneity of thought. 
It leaves one rather cold and unmoved. Be- 
ginning with the second act, however, the 
action moves swiftly; likewise the music, 
which fits into the drama with great elo- 
quence. Loomis has an idiom all his own. 
He is a creator of beautiful musical senti- 
ment, anit his music is found at its best in 
choral passages, where indeed it reaches 
great heights. The last act is the best, and 
Loomis, who writes in the modern idiom, 
does so with much understanding of all the 
possibilities of the orchestra. The work is 
carefully scored, written with intelligence 
and understanding and it met with the full 
approval of the audience. 


THE PLotr 


The story is interesting and can be told 
in few lines. Berengere, wife of the King 
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of Cyprus, is enamored of another man, 
whom the husband suspects. Yolanda, ward 
of Berengere and betrothed to Amaury, the 
son of the King of Cyprus, sacrifices herself 
to save the honor of her foster mother and 
to prove conclusively to her doubting foster 
father that she is really in love with Cam- 
arin, she marries him. Berengere kills her- 
self, but comes to life at her funeral long 
enough to proclaim the innocence of Yolanda. 
Thereupon Amaury fights a duel in the 
church with Camarin, who is killed. And 
as the opera must have a happy ending, 
Amaury and Yolanda live happy ever after. 


THE CAsT 
For the world premiere of Yolanda of 
Cyprus the cast was as follows: 


Renier Lusignan, a King of Cyprus. 
Berengere, his wife Edith Piper 
Amaury, Charles Kullman 
Yolanda, ward of Berengere, betrothed - 

NED. ic ceecs cenawitaxneteiceee Natalie Hall 
Camarin, a Baron of Paphos...... Clifford Newdall 
Vittia Pisani, a Venetian Lady Harriet Eells 
Moro, a Priest..............+..+...Mark Daniels 
Hassan, warden of the castle Thomas Houston 
Tremitus, a Physician Walter Burke 
Alessa ...+...Maria Matyas 
Maga .Doreen Davidson 
Civa Geraldine Ayres 
Mauria Ruthadele Williamson 
Smarda, 

Serlio 


elen Golden 
’ 
Hilarion § Acolytes 


Raymond O’Brien 
William Scholtz 
A Chamberlain 
A Servant 


.John Moncrieff 


Ladies of the 
Court 


a slave 


Frederic Roberts 

John Gilbert 

In the trying role of Yolanda, Natalie Hall 
made a hit all her own. Here is a young 
woman who gives promise for a brilliant 
future. She sings well, knows how to act 
and made her portrayal sympathetic and 
captivating. John Moncrieff's King of Cy 
prus reminded one of ( ‘haliapin’s Godounoff ; 
he has much the same type of voice and 
carriage, and his acting also suggests the 
Russian. Charles Kullman did a great deal 
with the role of Amaury and the balance of 
the cast was uniformly good, showing un- 
mistakably the results of long and careful 
training. 

THE SETTING 

Only twenty-five thousand dollars was 
spent in producing the opera. The amount 
is quoted here to show what can be accom- 
plished by men and women who fully under- 
stand the possibilities of the stage. The new 
work was presented under the best condi- 
tions. There was not a single flaw as far 
as the stage was concerned. The scenery was 
just what one would expect to find in the 
Island of Cyprus in the sixteenth century. 
Well thought out were the lighting effects; 
beautifully painted the various scenes, and 
to top it all, the principals as well as the 
chorus and acolytes acted with distinction. 
Each motion had its own meaning, and the 
eye was delighted with the smallest detail, 
indicating the master hand of Rosing, who 
achieved in this production a masterpiece in 
atmospheric stage illusion. So gripping and 
interesting were the scenes that at times one 
believed himself transported for a while to 
the Island of Cyprus, which has given birth 
to several operas. 
THE ORCHESTRA 


We left for our concluding paragraph the 
work of the orchestra. The men played the 
music with much enthusiasm and exactitude. 
Their leader, Isaac Van Grove, had re- 
hearsed them well, and if Rosing’s work on 
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the stage made for a smooth dramatic per- 
formance the same compliment may be paid 
Van Grove as far as the musical interpreta- 
tion of the work was concerned. Every 
phrase was well presented, every nuance 
brought out not only by the orchestra but 
also by the interpreters. 
CRITICISM 


One fault to be found as yet with opera 
in English is that not enough care is given 
in projecting the words so that they can be 
understood. In the performance of Faust, 
given on the opening night, every word came 
out so plainly that we rejoiced that at last 
opera in our language had its raison d'etre. 
In Butterfly the enunciation of the principal 
singers left much to be desired, yet it was 
in the new work by Loomis and Rice that 
the deficiency was most noticeable. An Eng- 
lish professor of our acquaintance informed 
us that he did not understand enough words 
to get the plot. This drawback, no doubt, 
will soon be remedied, but if opera in English 
is to become popular, our American singers 
must be more careful of their diction and 
not ae us words that might be taken for 
French, German, Latin or Greek. 

The performances of the Marriage of Fi- 
garo, Carmen and Martha, given on October 
10, 11 and 12, will be reviewed in next 
week’s issue. RENE Devries 


Washington Chamber 
Music Festival Ends 


(Continued _ page 29) 


temple of exalted art, Americanisms. The 
idea was, perhaps, i pis sent our country’s 
contribution to modern art in its only indi- 
vidual and characteristic form. This idea 
was carried out by performances of Negro 
folk songs, Kentucky Mountain songs, jazz, 
and New York’s effort to wrfte in the man- 
ner of modern Europe. 

The Kentucky Mountain songs were beau- 
tiful, but sounded like ordinary old-English 
folk songs. The Negro “Exaltations” were 
interesting, and proved Miss Kirby and Mr. 
Niles to be a first class, high class, vaude- 
ville team. Niles, sitting at the piano, 
throws his head back, sways from side to 
side, and howls in a high, penetrating falsetto. 
The result is pure Negro fun, and the audi- 
ence was delighted with this “comic relief” 
infused into the serious proceedings of the 
festival. 

Shilkret and his large jazz orchestra of- 
fered music in a manner too familiar to be 
of much interest. It is music we cannot 
escape from here in America. Every radio 
sales shop pours it forth from its doorway 
day and night; every restaurant (almost) 
inflicts some of it upon us; every musical 
comedy has it and little else. 

Not that it is not good. It is, on the con- 
trary, excellent. Only we are surfeited with 
it, and it is all too much alike. 

As to the supposed humor, suggested by 
the title, of Janssen’s Obsequies of a Saxo- 
phone or The American Mercury, perhaps 
people who understand and appreciate the 
“cleverness” of The American Mercury may 
perceive it. This writer’s mentality does not 
reach to those exalted heights. 
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music sounded merely like an inept imitation 
of the worst of present-day modernism. 


THE RorH QuARTET 

The Roth Quartet of Budapest was scarce- 
ly wise in its offering. In only one work 
was the quartet heard alone—Wolf’s Italian 
Serenade. In the dull Bruckner quintet there 
was an extra viola; in the almost equally 
stodgy sextet by Brahms, an extra viola and 
an extra cello. With such an offering the 
new quartet could hardly hope to make a 
deep impression, yet in the Wolf music it 
showed great beauty in tone, lightness of 
touch, balance and precision. One awaits 
future appearances of this organization with 
interest. 

As a whole, this festival was one of the 
best that Mrs. Coolidge has offered to the 
elite public which is invited to attend. Ex- 
cept for the American day, the music was 
uniformly of notably high character, noble, 
serious, classic, and nearly all of it offered 
sustained interest. The performances at- 
tained an extraordinarily high average level, 
with moments of almost unparalleled emo- 
tional intensity. 


George Lehmann Illustrates Talks 
to Violin Teachers and Students 


John Barrington, who is acting as the per- 
sonal representative for George Lehmann, an- 
nounces that the itinerary of the violinist 
will first take him through the principal 
cities of the South and South-West, and that, 
after completing this part of his tour, he will 
then visit large cities of the West, Middle- 
West and East. 

Mr. Lehmann will necessarily spend one 
week in each of these cities, for his two 
lecture courses—one for teachers and the oth- 
er for advanced students and amateurs—con- 
sist of six talks delivered on consecutive days. 

Never before, says Mr. Barrington, have 
violinists throughout the country had the 
opportunity of learning from a master of 
technic and pedagogy such vital details of 
their art as Mr. Lehmann reveals in his six ‘ 
illustrated lectures. These lectures are in- 
timate talks that discuss the many questions 
for which no teacher can find the time in the 
conventional lesson-hour Moreover, they 
enable Mr. Lehmann’s listeners to discuss 
with him their individual problems—in itself 
an opportunity of the greatest value. 


ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 
Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident ident with or with. 
out bath. oa. teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Teleph Lexingt 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


MUSIC LIBRARY WANTED—I am in 
the market for selection of books on musi- 
cal subjects, musical books of reference, 
in fact any collection of books on musical 
matters. What have you to offer? Address 
“B_R.S.,” care of Musica Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


FRIEDA FROMMEL, Teacher of Piano, 
who has had extensive experience in teach- 
ing in America as well as abroad and has 
unusual endorsements of her work by lead- 
ing European and American musicians, re- 
turned from abroad recently and is avail- 
able for a position with a conservatory or a 
school. Address Miss Frieda Frommel, 
335 West 71st Street, New York (Tele- 
phone Endicott 1706). 


OPENING SOUGHT IN CONSERVA- 
TORY, or with musical firm or musician 
where a young woman singer who is a 
university graduate and experienced school 
secretary might work in musical atmos- 
phere while continuing studies. Address 
W.,” care of Musicat Courizr, 

113 West 57th Street, New York. 


tudi 




















STUDIO TO SUBLET—Spacious studio 
(846 square feet) in Steinway Hall, suitable 
for vocal and instrumental teaching or 
dancing. Will rent furnished or unfur- 
nished. Inquire Superintendent, Steinway 
Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY — New $1,650 
Chickering Grand Piano at wholesale $875. 
Used less than three weeks. No dealers. 
Telephone (mornings) Plaza 0842 New 
York City or write “S. D. L.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 








ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 
for singers and instrumentalists ready to 
appear before the critics. State clearly 
whether interested in the first or second 
and interview and audition will be ar- 
ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Must- 
oe \ sanaaae 113 West 57th Street, New 

ork, 





IN A SMALL NEW ENGLAND 
community which maintains a 
lively musical activity on a high 
plane, there is an opportunity for 
the right kind of young woman 
as assistant director of music. 
Must be capable of teaching 
piano or violin, and of conduct- 
ing children’s classes in theory, 
folk singing, and music appre- 
ciation. 

The applicant must be a serious 
student of her chosen instrument, 
capable of playing creditably the 
standard works of the representa- 
tive composers in that particular 
field. If a pianist she will be 
called on to assist an adult choral 
club, and to play the piano parts 
in such compositions as the Bee- 
thoven “Choral Fantasie,” the 
Brahms “Song of Destiny,” the 
Raff “Hours of the Day,” etc., 
etc. The position is a substantial 
one in a musical atmosphere, and 
offers growth and future to the 
right person. Please state age, 
brief outline of education _ 
cal as well as otherwise, and 

account of previous musical ex- 
perience. Address “S. W. C.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





CARNEGIE HALL—Large, beautifully 
furnished studio (with Steinway Grand) 
to sublet for one or two afternoons a 
week or one entire day. Reasonable. 





Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO, with 
Steinway Grand, to rent part time. Ad- 
dress Studio 9 F, Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, or 
Telephone Trafalgar 6701. 


LOOKING FOR A STUDIO?—Do not 
fail to avail yourself of the opportunity to 
inspect the completely sound proof Sher- 
man Square Studios, located in one of the 
most convenient sections of New York 
City. Commodious studios are available 
for immediate occupancy and we urge you 
to see them before making other studio 
arrangements. Sherman Square Studios, 
160 West 73rd Street, New York. Tele- 
phone Trafalgar 6701. Ask for Mr. Turm- 
bull at the building. 


SECRETARY WANTED — Well-known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
for part-time secretarial services. Appli- 
cant must be gifted young pianist, able to 
typewrite and take dictation. Address 
“A. C. D.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


TERY LARGE light studio with 
Hamlin Grand Piano and other 
equipment. Available mornings, 
Wednesday and Saturday P.M 
Square Studios—call 











Mason & 
musical 
and 
Sherman 
Trafalgar 6948, 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small -studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
a day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 
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Group Piano Classes Thriving 


in Varied Environments 
By Ella H. Mason 


Piano Class Consultant of the 

Many human-interest sidelights on the 
value of group piano teaching have been re- 
survey of the 
been made by the National 
Advancement of Music. Not 
only has such been apparent 
in the classroom of the public school, but also 
in other kindred fields. For example, the 
following testimony as to the relation of this 
movement to home music has been given by 
Mabel Quay, teacher of public school music, 
Sanger School, Waco, Tex 

“I find the piano classes are a great unify- 
ing movement in the home. Many pupils are 


vealed in the course otf the 
subject that has 
Bureau for the 
eftectiveness 
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ger brothers and sisters; some, 
even the zine al The group method, the 
ensenib le which is their class procedure, na 
tends to draw in others in group per 
For duet work, many 
ypped their 
It is not 
a child to say, ‘Miss 
a duet that she can 
an't you find me 
duet, can teach it to 
she loves to do things with me.’ I believe 
that the group pian is the great 
onward movement for the spread of music in 
the home.” 
Those schools which are carrying on group 
piano teaching with the equipment of a pro- 
ressive school system may well be spurred 
by what has been accomplished along 
hese Jines under less propitious conditions 
instance, Paul Luther McFerrin, of the 
School for the Blind at Nashville, 
veriences, thus 
‘l have teaching piano 
the last two years in a school for the blind, 
satisfactory results As it is not 
handle a large number of 
as those who 
Our class this past 
and girls about nine 
totally blind We 
much attention to 
lesson the 
two or three bright, 
with comments, t 
appreciation W 
evboard I placed on the 
1 1 


are raised so 


teaching youn 


ally 


in the home 


t 
tormance 
1 


chant who have long since dri 
being drawn back into it 
request tor 
Mother says get me 


music, are 
an unusual 
Quay 
play with me,’ or, “( 


little 


an easy 
Mother 


so that [ 
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Dennesset 
relates his exy 
been classes for 
with very 
as practical to 
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we assign six toa g 
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roup. 
year consisted of boys 
were 
with 
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every 
teacher always plays 
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each 
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Advancement of Music 
gible, but they are not movable. We employ 
but one piano. All material has to be mem- 
orized because the blind cannot read and 
play at the same time. We do not have 
much difficulty because of unequal progress, 
as we are careful to select pupils of equal 
ability. We have the second and third grade 
combined, the classes being held during school 
hours. 

“Material and methods used in teaching 
the blind in classes are, of necessity, wholly 
original. Nothing is obtainable anywhere 
that has been planned for this purpose, as 
pioneer work, and the teacher must 


ours 1S 


CITY SCHOOLS 


the instruction. 


(OHIO). 


build up his system by experiment from the 
beginning. So far this work has produced 
good results and we are encouraged, as we 
believe class work the best foundation upon 
which to rear a superstructure of private 
lessons. Because our little pupils use wooden 
keyboards to play upon, we call our class the 
‘Woodpeckers’ Club’. The children enjoy 
this title as they are very appreciative of 
anything in the way of fun. We do not allow 
any dull, dry moments in our classes.” 

With children whom one might suppose to 
be backward—those in the mountain districts 
of the South—the group method has also 
been proved practicable by Martha Little of 
the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee school in Georgia. 
Says Miss Little: “I am the ‘entire faculty 
of music’ in an industrial school and insti- 
tute in a mountain district. I inaugurated 
piano classes eight months ago, starting with 
four classes, and now have three in operation 
I have not had over ten children in a class. 
We combine several grades to form classes, 
but keep children of equal mental progress 
ina group. This eliminates some of the dif 
culty arising because pupils advance 
more rapidly than others. The classes are 
held in high and grade schools, both in and 
outside of school hours. They are carried 
through the first grade. I am paid a salary 
for my work by this denomination of schools 
and the pupils pay ten cents a lesson. Moun- 
tain families often deal in ‘trade’—not cash. 
For example, many of our girls and boys 
could not afford fifty cents for harmonicas, 
so they ‘bought’ them for eggs, often on the 
installment plan, an egg or two at a time, 
depending on the hen.” 
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efforts the orchestra won second place in the Class ‘ 


THE 


Miss Little added that none of the pupils 
had dropped out through lack of interest. 
She further stated that she considered this 
instruction and other ensemble work to be 
the greatest possible asset for school spirit 
and cultural value, and economically advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of both time 
and money spent. 

* * * 


Music in the Leisure Hours 


In these days of continued agitation for 
shorter working hours, there is naturally 
left out of the twenty-four hour day a much 
larger percentage of leisure time. There is 
no question regarding what a person will do 
while his time is occupied in the pursuit of 
his regular vocation. An important question 
confronting us today is the wise use of time 
not spent in daily labor. 

As one safety gauge, 
many forms is available. Music is the uni- 
versal language and, moreover, in the nor- 
mal man or woman of today, the desire 
for it is universal. Music’s great appeal was 
manifest to everyone during the World War. 

If it is possible to educate the present 
generation in a love for and appreciation of 
an active participation in choral and instru- 
mental music, a great step will have been 
taken in solving the problem of wholesome 
recreation. 

The average person who attends concerts 
today does not listen intelligently. He has 
no conception of musical structure, and 
knows comparatively little about great com- 
posers or of the circumstances leading up 
to the conception of musical works. 

Instruction is needed along the lines of in 
telligent appreciation and more particularly 
should such instruction be given to the chil- 
dren in schools who are to be future 
cert-goers. Instruments, such as the 
the player-piano and the phonograph, have 
been a great boon to humanity and have 
brought joy and pleasure into the lives of 
the thousands who are unab le to perform. 
Radio is carrying the message of music to 
millions of our people. Many listeners are 
so geographically located that they cannot at- 
tend concerts and recitals. 

Parents need not fear the trying adoles- 
cent period if children are interested in music 
or sing or play an instrument. Boys will not 
be satisfied with the street corner and the 
pool-room. Girls will have interests other 
than parties and dances. To sit and sing 
around the piano, or to organize a family 
orchestra, has a wholesome effect. If such 
activities are not possible, it may be easy to 
organize a neighborhood instrumental en- 
semble. 

It is well known that music education has 
had a most rapid development in recent years. 
As a means of equipping the coming gener- 
ation with a knowledge of useful activity for 
its leisure time music stands first. One im 
portant function of music education is to give 
the child the ability to read music. Naturally 
such ability leads to choral and solo singing 
and to the study of the more advanced forms 
of vocal music. Next in importance is in 
strumental study, which has its culmination 
in high school orchestras and bands. Class in 
struction in piano and violin and other in 
struments of the orchestra has been accepted 
in many American school systems. High 
schools offer elective courses in elementary 
theory and in music appreciation. Some high 
schools maintain classes in voice culture. Aca 
demic credit is allowed towards graduation 


music in any of its 
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for music study carried on outside of school, 
under certain teachers. Educational authori- 
ties are recognizing more and more the social 
advantages that are to be gained through 
supervised vocal and instrumental music 
study. Well trained musicians, teachers, and 
supervisors are needed to carry on this im- 
portant work in the schools of this country. 
* * x 


Fretted Instrument Orchestras 

The National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music has recently issued a 100-page book 
on Fretted Instrument Orchestras. This 
volume, illustrated with fifteen pages of pho- 
tographs, is a guide to procedure on organ- 
izing and maintaining ensembles of banjos, 
mandolins, guitars and other plectrum in- 
struments. The key-note of the Bureau's 
campaign on these instruments is expressed 
on the front cover of the book, as follows: 
“It Is Easier to Listen But It’s Fun to Play.” 
The attitude of the Bureau toward this edu- 
cational development is expressed by its 
director, C. M. Tremaine, in his foreword 
to the book. In speaking of the revival of 
interest in the music of the fretted instru- 
ments, Mr. Tremaine states : 

“This new trend has served as a reminder 
in the midst of the development of the reg- 
ular band and orchestra instruments—that 
such instruments as the mandolin, banjo and 
guitar are also highly attractive and valua- 
ble. That value is apparent, first of all, in 
the recreation field. The appeal of fretted 
instrument playing as a form of recreation 
has long been recognized and cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. The plectrum instru- 
ments are also finding recognition in public 
school work. Progressive superintendents 
and supervisors are admitting to their schools 
the group teaching of these rather easily 
mastered instruments, which give the young 
people not only a cultural means of self- 
expression but also a form of musical pro- 
ficiency which will always be an asset to 
them in their social life.” 

An impressive feature of Fretted Instru- 
ment Orchestras is found in the forty-seven 
pages of reports on 248 existing fretted in- 
strument ensembles in all parts of the coun- 
try. Those reports were received in the 
course of the Bureau's survey on the subject, 
which extended not only throughout the 
United States but also into Canada, England 
and Japan. Of the ensembles thus repre- 
sented, 100 are to be definitely listed as man- 
dolin orchestras, and eighty-nine as banjo 
bands. In addition, there are nineteen miscel- 
laneous in nature, as mentioned above, be- 
sides seventeen classified as banjo, mandolin 
and guitar clubs, and twenty-three as guitar 
ensembles. 

After describing the value of the plectrum 
instruments and identifying the different 
members of the family, the book covers fully 
the procedure of group formation and takes 
up the subjects indicated by the tollowing 
sub- heads: The Instrumentation Problem, 

3anjo Bands in the Outdoors. Those At- 
tractive Guitar Ensembles, Let’s Have a 
Ukulele Club, Guild Affiliation Recommend- 
ed, Choosing the Repertoire, and With Other 
Combinations. 

Another practical feature of the book is 
the bibliography of publications of the vari- 
ous publishers for fretted instruments, in- 
cluding teaching material and music for per- 
formance. The book may be obtained by 
writing to: The National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. 


SCHOOLS. 
Both the band and the orchestra are under the direction of Palmer J. Myran, through whose 


‘B” National Orchestra Contest held this past May. 
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News From the Field 


MONTANA 

Adelaide Dampiere has recently been ap- 
pointed state director of music in Montana. 
Miss Dampiere organized the Montana In- 
terscholastic Music Meet, and also the New 
Mexico High School Music Contest. During 
the World War she was a director of music 
in the United States Army, at home and in 
France. She has, at various times been con- 
nected with the University of Wyoming, the 
State College of New Mexico, the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, and the University of Mon- 
tana. She returns to Montana from San 
Diego, Cal., where she was music director in 
the city schools. Montana is the first state 
in the West and the eighth state in the Union 
to have a state director of music. 

Glasgow.—Dorothy Alexander, last year 
supervisor in Glasgow, Mont., is supervisor 
of music in the grade schools of Bozeman, 
Mont. Miss Alexander succeeds G ladys 
Fry, who goes to Spokane, Wash. 

Bozeman.—Marguerite Hood, director 
of music in the Gallatin County High School, 
Bozeman, Mont., is this year also undertak- 
ing the work of Rural Music Supervisor for 
the schools of Gallatin County. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—The corps of music teachers in 
the schools of Fargo for the coming season 
are: High School Vocal Department, Ellen 
Anderson; High School Instrumental De- 
partment, L. S. Sorhen; Supervisor of Music 
in the elementary schools, Clara Barton, 
Aileen King; Hawthorne, Louise Hansen; 
Horace Mann, Minnie Lynner; Jefferson, 
Thekla Corostens; Lincoln, Merle Nelson; 
Roosevelt, Juliet Erickson; Woodrow Wil- 
son, Dora Mellen. Six remaining elementary 
schools are regular grade schools and music 
is taught by the grade teacher. 

There are twelve piano classes, three vio- 
lin classes, organized in elementary schools, 
supervised by S. Eurin, and taught by the 
Platoon School music teachers. 

These classes meet from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. 
once a week. Ten lessons per term, and three 
terms each year are offered. About 200 pu- 
pils are enrolled this year. Public recitals 
are given the latter part of the year. 

The three Junior High Schools are: Agas- 
siz, Helen Vigen; Horace Mann, Pearl 


Bright ; Roosevelt, Ivy Conant. Each Junior 
High has its own orchestra and glee club. 
During the year each of these schools gives 
an operetta. 

The Senior High School band is planning 
to buy uniforms. A series of concerts will 
be given to provide the funds. At the first 
of these concerts, in the High School Audi- 
torium, the Williams’ Colored Singers ap- 
peared. 

Events of interest to the High Schools of 
the state is the mixed chorus program to be 
given at the North Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, which meets November 6, 7, 8 at 
Minot. Peter Dykema of Columbia Uni- 
versity will conduct the chorus. Practically 
every high school in the state will be repre- 
sented. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Tulsa College of Music has opened 
its fall term with an enrollment seventy-five 
per cent larger than last season at this time. 
Organized with a definite policy of practical 
and applied training it had last year the larg- 
est enrollment of any fine arts school in the 
state of Oklahoma. 

The college was organized in 1926 by Wil- 
liam Walter Perry, who is president and 
also head of the piano department. With 
all of his many duties as head of the school, 
Mr. Perry finds time to appear as a pianist 
in public from time to time. 

The following subjects are taught at the 
school: piano, voice, violin, dramatics, bal- 
let, art, tap, acrobatics, and all theoretical 
subjects. Janice Snider-Schoene, of the 
piano department, has been connected with 
the college since its organization. The col- 
lege occupies a building which was espe- 
cially planned for its use and is the last 
word in a music college building. 


TENNESSEE 

Knoxville.—Paul M. Mathews has been 
elected Director of Orchestral and Vocal 
Work in the high school. Minnie Stensland, 
Supervisor of Music in the city schools of 
Knoxville, will devote this year to study at 
Columbia University. Alzie Clark is fill- 
ing Miss Stensland’s place temporarily. 

x ££ 2 


Sectional Conference Reports 


The Book of Proceedings of the various 
sectional conferences is almost ready for dis- 
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tribution. Active or contributing member- 
ship in any of the affiliated sectional confer- 
ences for the current year entitles you to a 
copy of the 1929 Book of Proceedings which 
contains the reports of the five sectional 
conferences held during the early part of 
the year. In order to receive your copy 
your address for the current year should be 
confirmed. Address Paul J. Weaver, editor, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
* * * 


New Teaching, Material 


(C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston and 
New York) 


A new edition of the Brown Book of 
Twice 55 Songs for Community Singing, 
under the title Twice 55 Plus.—The new 
Twice 55 Community Songs is the culmina- 
tion of over fifteen years of development and 
revision. This collection, which is now the 
leader in a small library of Twice 55 song 
books, traces its origin to a collection of 
eighteen songs published in 1913, at the re- 
quest of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference. This number soon expanded to 
55; the demands for material to be sung dur- 
ing the period of the World War led to the 
publication of an enlarged collection known 
as the Liberty Edition; and in 1919 the re- 
vised edition with 120 songs, a few with text 
only, somewhat exceeded the number sug- 
gested by its title of Twice 55 Community 
Songs. The present edition contains 175 
songs with music. The editors have thought 
it best to retain the familiar title which is 
now known and cherished the world around. 
The collection as it now stands evidently rep- 
resents the best judgment of the editors and 
publishers based upon careful research and 
consideration. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc. Boston, New York and 
Chicago.) 

Danse Humoresque, by Eugene Hunter, 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon. 
Not too difficult arrangement for high school 
ensemble. 

Slumber Song (Schubert), for soprano 
and two altos. Arranged by L. A. Mackay- 
Cantell. 

Gypsy Maidens, three part chorus, fe- 
male voices. Arranged from a Spanish folk 
dance by William Lester. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 


York) 


Ballad of the Oysterman, a cantata for 
soprano, alto and bass, text by Oliver Wen- 





Noted Educators 
OSBOURNE McCONATHY, 


who received 
his musical 
training under 
various teach- 
ers, chiefly in 
Louisville and 
Boston, and also 
became the pu- 
pil and protegé 
of Luther Whit- 
ing Mason. 
From 1893 to 
1903 he super- 
vised music in 
the schools of 
Louisville, Ky., 
where he also 
was director of 
the annual May 
several choruses and orchestras, 
of church choirs. 

In 1903 he became supervisor of 
music in Chelsea, Mass., where he in- 
augurated a number of advanced prac- 
tices in school music, including school 
credit for outside music study, instru- 
mental class instruction, and a com- 
plete high-school music department. 

Northwestern University, in 1913, 
made him director of the Public 
School and Community Music Depart- 
ment, and, later, of the summer ses- 
sions. He also became director of 
music in the Evanston Public Schools, 
and associate conductor of the North 
Shore Music Festivals. 

He has taught in a number of prom- 
inent summer _ schools, including 
Harvard, Columbia, California, South- 
ern California, Utah, and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Normal Methods. He 
has served as president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, The Music Section of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the II- 
linois State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and other organizations. 
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and 











dell Holmes, music by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
The work is complete, and is effective for 
three parts. If four parts are needed, the 
lower bass, which is printed in smaller notes, 
may be added, thus making it suitable for 
both junior and senior high school groups 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-First Season 


Incorporated 1878 


Ohe Cllebeland Justitute of ()usir 


TRAINS STUDENTS FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 
COURSES LEAD TO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE AND DEGREES 
Opera School Orchestra School Public School Music 

Faculty of nationally known artists includes 
Louis Persinger (Teacher of Yehudi Menuhin) 


Arthur Loesser Josef Fuchs Herman Rosen 
Marcel Salzinger Victor de Gomez Carlton Cooley 


Send for Fg ome an outlining courses, fees, dormitory rates 


Beryl Rubinstein 





Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Voice Culture and Coaching in all its branches Private and Class , oll 




















ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 


Posto: =a = nue &. Courcelles 
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KARL JORN 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate. 
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ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, 
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The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 
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Crcie pe Horvatn, Honorary President 
Harotp B. Maryort, Dean 


Accredited by State and Chicago Board 
of Education 
Lyon & Healy Building 
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Chicago, Ill 


THE HARCUM SCHOOL 


large city reported 3,100 pupils receiving class 
instruction in violin. 

The recognition of music by the College 
Entrance Examination Board brought about 
the question of school credit. With the grant- 
ing of credit’ music instruction is rapidly 
losing its extra-curriculum character and be- 

ming a regular subject. 

Che plan, formulated by the educational 
council of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, for giving high-school credit for 
the study of music under “outside” teachers 
has also been adopted by many school sys- 
tems 

According to the U. S. 
tion, in 1922, 45.7 per cent of all towns and 
cities of 1,000 population or over reported 
having special teachers or supervisors of mu- 
sic. At present, seven state departments of 
education—Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
have state supervisors of music. 
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Psychology for Teachers 


Psychology is every bit as important an 
adjunct to the teaching of music in the 
schools as in drilling Latin or compound in 
terest into children’s heads. Psychology is 
the entering wedge to the child’s mind in all 
teaching, but few educators seem to have 
tumbled to the fact so far as music in the 
schools is concerned. 

Many splendid music teachers have been 
untrained in psychological lore, but in most 
cases they have been teachers of adults. 
Grown pupils work on their own initiative. 
with the guiding hand of the teachers. But 
school children have no such initiative, and 
psychology counts tremendously in approach- 
ing them, requiring that a successful public 
school music teacher must know her psychol- 
ogy better and better as the field expands. 

A child’s control of his voice, for illustra- 
tion, or his of pitch may be faulty. 
This does not prove him unmusical. To 
counterbalance the lack, he may have an ex- 
cellent of rhythm, and his pitch sense 
may trail along behind, gradually to catch 
up 

rhe pupil may be inattentive and devoid 

f the power of concentration. His lack of 
such things does not classify him as musical- 
ly hopeless, by any means. By delving into 
a child’s particular type of memory, a teacher 
may be able to prescribe for his benefit. 
\ knowledge of the mind’s working—es- 
pecially that of the juvenile mind—will sug 
gest many methods of treatment. 

With a background of organized knowl- 
edge and eae to be psychologically ap- 
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MASTER CLASS 
Left to right (first row) Cecelia 
Charleston, S. C. 
Whittington, head of the piano master 
front of her in the first row, 
Jac ksonville, Fla. 


of Louise 


Abrahams, 
; Prof. Walter B. Roberts, director of the music department; 
school; 
Carroll Stinson and Jack 7 
Dorsey Whittington has secured such splendid results this year that 
he has been engaged to hold another master class next summer 
Yeomans and Robert Giles, Georgia; 


October. 19.11 929 


WHITTINGTON’S ‘aot + aid 


COLLEGE, ROCK HILL, 


a little siald-bde-ald volar from 
Dorsey 
his assistant, and in 
‘ait, two little prodigies from 


Mrs. Whittington, 


The full class consisted 
lew York; Agnes Green 


Elise Eckert, | 


Bishop, Jack Davis, Paul Knight, Lucile Marsh, Foy Townsend, Carroll Stinson, Kath- 


crine Ely Stinson, Katherine Rice, 
more, Mrs. F. Philhower, North Carolina; 
Werts, Mrs. A. H. Abrahams, Gilder 


Jack Tait, Florida; 
Mary Fant Herndon, 
Wylie, 
{nna Ratterres, Duffie Williams, Elizabeth Gaines, Cecelia 


Mrs. C. A. Barker, Helen Latti- 
Vivian Ellis, Margaret 
Mildred Richards, Mrs. 


Abrahams, South Carolina. 


Esther Riley, 





plied, the teacher may give beneficial treat- 
ment of the necessary sort to the mind. 
With experience, the teacher should become 
quick at diagnosis and sure in prescribing, 
as a physician does for the ills of the body. 
The mind is even more delicately attuned 
than the body, and hence calls for more 
skillful handling. 

Over and over again one sees teaching de- 
used mechanically and stupidly be- 
there is no true understanding of the 
they serve. Further than this, the 
teachers have no test for discriminating 
between and the bad, they can only 
use these things slavishly because they do not 
really understand them. They rush after 
the latest method and swallow it whole. 

Music teachers are, it is true, in a more 
isolated position than most teachers of other 
subjects. Music must always be in a peculiar 
sense specialized teaching. But music teach- 
ing should not be considered as apart from 
all other teaching. The problems that arise 
in the music class have often a very close 


vices 
cause 
pury se 


good 


analogy with those that arise in literature or 
other lessons. While each subject has its 
own special difficulties, each has also similar- 
ities from the viewpoint of methods of teach- 
ing. Improved methods of teaching one sub- 
ject have often affected the teaching of other 
subjects, but music has benefited very slowly 
in this way, because of this very isolation. 

Now that music is more truly considered 
an essential part of a liberal education and 
takes its place as a possible subject for ma- 
triculation and other examinations, perhaps 
this isolation will be less noticeable. Mean- 
while music has as much need to be taught 
psychologically as any other subject, and it 
will always be taught wastefully and badly 
so long as it is taught unpsychologically. 
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CONSERVATORY ADVANTAGES 
WITH INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Prepares for all Leading Colleges Combining 
Academic and Music Courses 


Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
CONCERT 


EDITH HARCUM ‘eiNist 


Head of the School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Recital Management Arthur Judson 
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VOICE 
Lawrence Tibbett and 
14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 
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La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by: Mmes. Alda, Hempel, 
Harrington van Hoesen. 


Matzenauer and Messrs. 
Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 8993 
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FACULTY OF FIFTY 


Director 


Pottsville, Pa. 








SYRACUSE 


Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs 





COLLEGE OF FINE 


UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ. Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 

Dormitory for women music students. 

For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ARTS 


Reasonable tuition rates 











(incinnati Conservatory « «Music 


Founded 1867 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, 


Degrees, 


BERTHA BAUR, Fresident and Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, 

Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 

Diplomas and Certificates granted 

ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


INCORPORATED 


Opera, Orchestra, Theory. 


Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
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Send for Catalog C 


310 Riverside Drive 
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ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
60 years of continued success in 

training musicians 

Highest Standards of Musical 
Instruction 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
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PIANO SCHOOL 


Complete Preparation for Concert 
Appearances 
For Catalog Address 


5300 John R Street, Detroit, Mich. 














PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 


JUSTINE WARD METHOD, COURSES I, 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING 
CaTHEDRAL 1334 


For further information, address the Secretary. 
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training, sight 
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Maintained by the University Musical Society 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
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Special Personal Attention 
Better Facilities 
Better and Quicker Results 
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FRANCIS KINNEY, 
winner of the Beryl Rubinstein piano 
scholarship at the Cleveland Institute. 


Cleveland Institute Scholarship 
Winners 


Eight young music students have been 
awarded scholarships entitling them to 
a year’s study at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Winners were determined by com- 
petitive examinations before the faculty com- 
mittee, scholarships being offered in all de- 
partments. 

Elizabeth Hill, of Nebraska, won the cello 
scholarship offered by Victor De Gomez, 
director of the cello department of the In- 
stitute of Music. Edna Stringfellow, of 
Ohio, won the voice scholarship for the sec- 
ond successive year, and will study under 
Marcel Salzinger; she is a third year student 
of the Institute and played a leading part in 
the opera presented by the school two years 
ago. Alice Spielman, also of Ohio, won the 
piano scholarship entitling her to a year’s 
free tuition under Arthur Loesser. 

Other winners are announced as follows: 
Francis Kinney, recipient of the Beryl Ru- 
binstein piano scholarship; Clyde Seidel, the 
trombone scholarship under Armand Ruta; 
Ruth Freeman, flute scholarship; Charles 
Blabolil, French horn under Leon Ruddich; 
and Arthur Newman, clarinet scholarship un- 
der Frank Lucas. 

One of the first events on the fall musical 
program in Cleveland was the faculty recital 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music on Sep- 
tember 27 which introduced Herman Rosen, 
violinist, as a new member of the faculty. It 
was of double interest in that it also intro- 
duced Arthur Loesser as a composer. Mr. 
Loesser is well known in Cleveland as a 
pianist, but this was the first time any of his 
own compositions were heard. Mr. Rosen 
played Mr. Loesser’s California (Humor- 
esque ). 

Another composition by a Cleveland com- 
poser ag by Mr. Rosen was Scherzo Ser- 
enade by Beryl Rubinstein, director of the 
piano department, and beginning work this 
fall as dean of the faculty. 


Margaret Rice’s Mileanhue 
Attractions 


Margaret Rice, who, as announced recently 
in the MusicaL Courter, has been made 
manager of the newly remodeled Pabst The- 
ater, will present there this season the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra in a series of ten 
concerts, the American Opera Company in 
four performances, and her fourteenth Fine 
Arts Course. 

The Chicago Symphony concerts, given 
under the auspices of the Milwaukee Orches- 
tral Association, are scheduled for the fol- 
lowing Mondays: October 21, November 4 
and 18, December 2, January 6 and 27, Feb- 
ruary 17 and 24, and March 10 and 24. 

During the week of September 30, the 
American Opera Company will present Ma- 
dame Butterfly, Faust, Carmen and the Mar- 
riage of Figaro. 

In her Fine Arts Course Miss Rice will 
present Mme. Frida Leider, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, on November 21: 
Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi in a dance 
program, January 3; Vladimir Horowitz in 
recital on January 26 and Albert Spalding on 
March 3. Besides, there will be Lucie Wes- 
ten in recital on November 3. 


Pius X School Announces 


Important Plans 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music of 
the College of the Sacred Heart, New York, 
makes its announcement for the new season. 
Its facultv consists of Msgr. Stephen Keme- 
nes, LL.D.; Rev. Vincent Donovan, O.P.; 
Mrs. Justine Ward, Mus.D.Greg.Ch, ; Mother 
G. Stevens, R.S.C.J.; Achille Bragers, Au- 
drey Freeman, Norbert Heagney, Edmund 
Holden, Margaret Hurley, Julia Sampson, 
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ELIZABETH HILL, 
winner of the Victor De 
scholarship at the 


Gomez cello 
Cleveland Institute. 





Mary Saunders, and Irene Rabke. The courses 
opened on September 30 and will close the 
second week in June. Lessons are given on 
week day afternoons and on Saturdays, and 
include theory, ear training, sight reading, 
melody writing, counterpoint, music appre 

ciation, liturgical singing, choir conducting, 
harmony, Gregorian chant, Gregorian accom- 
paniment, vocal production, organ, piano and 
violin. A chorus is being formed for special 
training in Gregorian chant and classic po- 
lyphony (Palestrina, Orlando di Lasso, Vit- 
toria, etc.). 


New England Conservatory Ends a 

Year—and Begins a New One 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
bulletin for August is at hand and the infor- 
mation that it contains gives some small 
idea of the importance of this great school. 

The catalogue for the forthcoming school 
year, a book of 114 pages, discloses few 
changes in faculty and curriculum. Concern- 
ing the addition to the conservatory build- 
ings which were first opened to the use of 
the school in September, 1928, the catalogue 
says largely increased facilities have been 
provided by a large addition to the present 
building. The addition provides another 
beautiful hall, named after the president of 
the board of trustees, George W. Brown. 
There are rooms for students, recreation and 
instruction rooms of varying size. With this 
extension the conservatory building contains 
three halls, upwards of seventy-five instruc 
tion rooms in addition to the organ depart 
ment, practice rooms, libraries and adminis- 
tration offices. 

There will, as usual, be a series of scholar- 
ships, a long list of which is given in the 
1929-30 catalogue, and also a series of prizes 
for work in composition by students. 

A summary of the conservatory concerts 
and recitals during the past school year gives 
an inipressive prospectus of these important 
activities of the institution. Five con- 
certs were offered by the conservatory or 
chestra. There was a faculty concert by 
Homer Humphrey, assisted by the choir of 
the Second Church in Boston. The orches- 
tra class, conducted by Mr. Findlay, gave 
four concerts. The combined orchestra class 
and choral class of the public school music 
department gave one concert. Two concerts 
were presented by the choral class. There 
were two brass ensemble concerts in which 
Mr. Kloepfel was assisted by advanced stu 
dents. There were three concerts of ad- 
vanced students with orchestral accompani 
ment; five student concerts without orches 
tral accompaniment; seventeen individual re 
citals by undergraduate and post-graduate 
students; and fifty-one student recitals. 
Three competitions were held. On April 24 
the twentieth annual contest for the Mason 
& Hamlin prize was won by Lucille Mon 
aghan; on April 25, a competition for a prize 
in organ playing, which was won by Mar- 
jorie Johnston; on May 15,a comp« tition was 
held for the Carr Scholarships for the 1929- 
30 school year, the winners being Ruth Bai 
ley and Lambert Roscoe. 

Besides the Friday evening recitals of the 
pantomime and rehearsal class, the dramatic 
department gave two special performances. 
At the dedication of the George W. Brown 
Hall, December 10, a special concert was 
given, and there was special music on June 
3 at exercises held in memory of Henry 
Morton Dunham, for fifty years a member 
of the conservatory faculty. On February 
5, Edith Mason sang, with the conservatory 
orchestra, arias from Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Louise, and La Boheme. 

In addition to all this there is an extended 
list of alumni activities. It is far too ex- 
tended to quote, and many of the items have 
already appeared in the columns of the Mu- 
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BRUNO ZIRATO 322 West 72nd Street, 
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Coloratura Soprano 


Personal Representative: New York 





Chicago Civic Opera Company 
. R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Baritone 
Instruction in Voice — Repertoire — Interpretation 
Opera — Concert 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
Tel. Longacre 0017 
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Soprano 
Two Seasons with Chicago Civic Opera 
For Terms and Dates, apply to HaeNse, & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the musical 
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EAPRARESSIONS 


An Intimate Picture of a Great Industrial Institution—Some Reasons 
Why Steinway Has Reached Its Present Eminent Position— 
William R. Steinway and the European Steinway Interests 


William R. Steinway, general manager of the 
European factories and branches of the great house 
of Steinway, arrives in New York on October 24 
to make his usual annual visit to the New York 
house. In making this annual pilgrimage, William 
R. Steinway is but following the practice of that 
house in keeping in close touch with the visit of 
the executives to London, Hamburg and New York. 

It will be recalled that Paul H. Schmidt spent 
several months this year in Europe, following the 
European connections of Steinway & Sons, and with 
William R. Steinway entered into the European 
work of the Steinway institution, just as will Wil- 
liam R. Steinway bring to the New York house that 
same interest in the important units of a concern 
that works in fact as one. Mr. Steinway will re- 
main in this country a month or more in this work 
of amalgamation between the units so far separated, 
and yet so closely allied. 

Upon his return from his annual visit to Europe 
this year Paul H. Schmidt brought with him some 
views of the great plant in Hamburg, Germany, that 
clearly indicates a vast growth of the European end 
of the Steinway business. It will be seen through 
these illustrations that the Hamburg factory of 
Steinway & Sons is a modern and up-to-date fac- 
tory, and vies with the great plant in Astoria in 
its complete mechanical equipment. This means 
that the same artistic artisanship is utilized in both 
plants to maintain the supreme superiority of the 
Steinway & Sons pianos. 

To bring about the building to a great business 
such as all this represents today, to build to a name 
that is considered by great leaders in the commercial 
world as the most valuable name in any industrial, 
is something that requires a homogeneous affiliation 
that works toward the one end, and that is repre- 
sented in that one word, Steinway. 


An Important Job 


The work of William R. Steinway, in managing 
the European part of the Steinway business, in- 
cludes all of the export trade, and this requires a 
full knowledge of the different commercial systems 
and policies of the different countries throughout 
the world. As far as the production of the pianos 
is concerned there could be volumes written about 
the Hamburg factory, but the few illustrations here- 
with printed indicate that the European and export 
trade is of vast importance. There must be main- 
tained that strict adherence to quality and tone that 
has built to the fame and fortune of the house of 
Steinway. For seventy-five years has this work 
been going on, and from the making of the first 
piano by hand work, which had to be sold before 
the second one could be constructed, to the present 
great production of the Steinway family work as 
one. 

Along with this it has been closely affiliated with 
the different musical elements of the world. This 
requires constant attention. It must be considered 
that the members of the Steinway family, which 
has controlled the destinies of the Steinway for 
three-quarters of a century, has never been lax, but 
always as the business grew has the intensity been 
applied with greater force, and this creating what 
is to the glory not only of the piano, but to music 
generally throughout the world. 


A Splendid Record 


What all this has resulted in is shown by the fact 
that in this day and time, this year 1929, the busi- 
ness of the Steinway house, both in the United States 
and throughout the countries under the supervision 
of the Hamburg unit, surpasses the record of any 
year that has been so great in the past. 


This building to such records as to quantity and 
quality is not a mechanical process. It requires 
brains, and loyalty, with executives who set the 
example for every employee connected with the in- 
stitutions. The Steinway blood is sufficiently evi- 
dent in every department that has to do with the 
production of the Steinway pianos to supply the de- 
mand that has been built up on tonal quality. 

One hears from time to time the lack of replace- 
ment as to pianos. Probably the Steinway pianos 
have created this impression, for to use the expres- 
sion of a well known musician, “They never wear 
out.” Steinway pianos manufactured thirty and 
forty years ago sell today as second-hand Steinways 
for more than was paid for them many years back. 

All this is but an illustration of what is placed 
upon the shoulders of those of the Steinway family 
who have had handed down to them policies of 
honesty and fairness that always has been inten- 
sively followed by the men who have builded, and is 
maintained by those of the Steinway family who 
now are basking in the results of what should per- 
meate the art and commercial worlds. 


Steinway Genealogy 

William R. Steinway is the brother of Theodore 
E. Steinway, the president of Steinway & Sons. 
William R. Steinway and Theodore E. Steinway are 
lineal descendants of Henry Engelhard Steinway, 
who founded the business in this country, and sons 
of William Steinway, who was born in 1836 and 
died in 1896. William Steinway succeeded Henry 
Engelhard Steinway as the head of Steinway & 
Sons. Charles H. Steinway, grandson of Henry 
Engelhard Steinway, was president from 1896 to 
1919. Frederick T. Steinway, born in 1860, was 
the brother of Charles H. Steinway, and died in 
1927. It will thus be seen that Theodore E. Stein- 
way is the fifth president of Steinway & Sons, and 
was born in 1883. William R. Steinway was born 
in 1881, 


There were five children of Henry Engelhard 
Steinway. Doretta Steinway was a daughter of the 
founder of Steinway & Sons, and she married Jacob 
Ziegler. Louisa A. Ziegler and Julia Ziegler were 
daughters of Doretta and Jacob Ziegler. Louisa A. 
Ziegler married Henry Cassebeer, and to them was 
born Theodore Cassebeer in 1879, who now is di- 
rector and general factory manager of the Astoria 
plant. Julia Ziegler married Constantin Schmidt, 
and to them was born in 1878 Paul H. Schmidt. 
Henry Ziegler, born in 1857, was the son of Dor- 
etta and Jacob Ziegler, and Henry Ziegler now is 
director, head of the department of invention and 
vice-president of Steinway & Sons. Albert Stein- 
way, son of the founder of Steinway & Sons, was 
born in 1840, and died in 1877. Henrietta Stein- 
way married Adolf Vietor, and to them was born 
Frederick A. Vietor, in 1891, who is now assistant 
factory manager. Charles F. M. Steinway, son of 
Charles H. Steinway, born 1892, is in the executive 
department of Steinway & Sons in New York. 
This gives the lineal descendants of Henry Engel- 
hard Steinway through his five children: C. F. Theo- 
dore Steinway, born 1825 and died 1889, had no 
children; Doretta Steinway, Charles Steinway, Wil- 
liam Steinway and Albert Steinway. 

Thus is made plain that the executive heads of 
Steinway & Sons are all of Steinway blood, and 
the Steinway family represents one of the most 
illustrious names that is known throughout the 
world, wherein the efforts were devoted to the pro- 
duction of musical instrumerits. All this is entered 
into herewith for the reason that there are so many 
who ask about the Steinway family. Thus can be 
seen the close intimacy that must exist as between 


the executives of the Steinway house, for the rea 
son that each is a Steinway. 

It is not to be expected that all the work of the 
great institution falls upon the shoulders of these 
men of the Steinway family, for the great organi- 
zation requires other executives who carry on the 
vast business which runs like a smooth piece of ma- 
chinery, and yet are imbued with a loyalty to the 
name that is equal to that of the family itself. 


The Hamburg Plant 

William R. Steinway, it will be seen, will come 
in close contact with the organization in New York 
City, just as Paul H. Schmidt in his last visit to 
London, Hamburg and other points necessary to 
contact with all engaged in the business did in his 
visit last summer. William R. Steinway will visit 
the factory plant here, just as Paul H. Schmidt vis- 
ited the one in Hamburg. The illustrations show the 
familiarity of William R. Steinway with the process 
of manufacturing a Steinway piano. It will also 
be observed that in several of these illustrations 
Paul H. Schmidt is in company with William R. 
Steinway, and it should be well understood that 
when any point of business movement is brought 
up as between the European and the American in- 
terests, there is a familiarity through these confer- 
ences that does not leave any question or doubt as 
to an understanding of a decision being reached that 
is for the best interests of the institution. Also do 
others of the Steinway organization visit one the 
other of the London, Hamburg and New York or 
ganizations. 

When one considers that for three-quarters of a 
century this close adherence to the principles cre- 
ated by the founder of the business, Henry Engel- 
hard Steinway, the manner in which there has been 
inculcated into the young Steinways the policies of 
business methods, the training of the young men 
to a factory knowledge of the creating of the Stein- 
way piano and its distribution, it can be said that 
this close adherence to family tradition is not a 
question of teaching but is born and inbred in the 
descendants of the founder, that today, passing 
through a great growth of music throughout the 
world, there has been maintained that same steady 
influence toward music that has created the demand 
for pianos, and with the Steinway in the van always 
in everything musical and everything pertaining to 
superiority as to tone. 

The fact that there is no replacement seemingly 
as to Steinway pianos is one of the highest ambitions 
developed into a commercial and art maintenance 
that leads to the building of such records as to busi- 
ness volume that embraces both the American and 
European interests of this great house. 


Seventy-five Years! 

There is another remarkable exhibit in the fact 
that the business of both the American and European 
houses this year are setting a new record for the 
past seventy-five years, and proves conclusively that 
other elements have not affected the Steinway piano, 
either in this country or in foreign countries. This 
should be observed by those pessimists who claim 
that present conditions have been detrimental to the 
piano, for the same elements that are accused of mili- 
tating against the piano as a musical instrument exist 
in foreign countries as they exist in this. 

The Steinway business in the foreign countries 
has been cultivated during ‘the past thirty years. 
During that time there has been developed a com- 
plete understanding of the characteristics of the 
peoples of the different countries. This has built 
to great and extensive foreign connections. Many 
of these nations are visited regularly by Steinway 
Hamburg and London representatives, men who are 
acquainted with the methods of merchandising, the 
peculiarities of the peoples of South America, Aus- 
tralia and the Orient, and different sections of 
Europe, all speaking fluently the languages of the 
countries which they visit and are thoroughly famil- 
iar with conditions as to business and the arts in 
those countries. There is one man who travels in 
the Scandinavian and Northern countries; another 
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the Latin countries; still another in 
tates. 
study of the customs and character- 
istics of the peoples in these different countries has 
enabled the Steinway house to meet their require- 
it is essential in export trade to give the 
n buyer what he wants. These differences as 
of these countries has required a 
amount of work, but like all Steinway proj- 
‘ts, these difficulties have been overcome, and each 
country supplied with Steinway pianos that meet 
the requirements of the different nations, and main- 
always the tonal standards the instru- 
but complying with the desires to cases, 
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Foreign Trade 

In an interview Paul H. Schmidt says: 
another angle on this question of export 
us thought to the many different types of 
people who buy our pianos. There are, for instance, 
Argentine cattlemen, Australia sheep raisers, pro- 
fessional men, merchants, shipbuilders and planters ; 
there are manufacturers to please, Indian Rajahs, 
(Chinese mandarins, as well as the educators in col- 
conservatories, etc. Then we have miners, 
bankers, and the owners of ocean liners 
to to. Not all of these 
people, of demand pianos of a design 
meet a particular whim, but the nationals of 
country as a rule have certain more or less standard 
ideas which they ) have incorporated in the 
instruments they oaieetines. a 
in our country will understand that William 
Steinway is presiding over a tremendous enter- 
prise, and that work relieves the New York house 
of attempting to cover the foreign countries. It 
is much easier, as it can well be understood, for the 
Hamburg and London houses to reach out into the 
foreign countries than it would be to carry on the 
in New York. Therefore, there must be a 
contact between the New York, London and 
Hamburg houses. 

William R. Steinway 
For many years he 
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1S peculiarly fitted for this 
has given sole attention 
great expansion of the Steinway interests 
throughout the world. It is an international busi- 
ness that represents just what is claimed for it, and 
it is a business that in the main broad in its 
that it not depend upon what might be 
termed local conditions in any one country for its 
growth. This year is showing the greatest ever 
experienced in Steinway export business. Added 
to this, the same said about the business in 
this country 
Some idea of the extent of what the Steinway 
export trade is can be found in the list of countries 
to which instruments are shipped regularly. They 
are Argentine, Austria, Australia, Belgium, Borneo, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Chile, 
‘hina, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, England, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Holland, Hungary, Iceland, India, Ire- 
Japan, Java, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Lithu- 
Malay Peninsula, Morocco, Mex- 
Norway, Palestine, Peru, Philip- 
Portugal, Roumania, Santo Domingo, 
South Africa, Spain, Straits Settlements, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Uru- 
and Vene 
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which appeared in a mid- 
carries a double significance ; 
fact that some piano men retain 
ultimate destiny of the piano and 
‘ultural advancement of the people, 

, that people outside the piano industry 
he value of the piano and stand ready 
return. The item read as follows: 
privileged to hear read the other day 
1m a prominent official of an eastern com- 
the manufacture of pianos and it 
that the piano is coming back into its 
that the demand for this instrument is 
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returning. It indicated that people are 
once more to have real music in their parlors, and 
to having their children instructed in music. It is 
nice of course to sit and hear the great performers 
through the medium of phonographs and radios, but 
mere listening is not educating one in music. One 
could sit and listen forever and not be able to sing 
or play a note. It is something for one to be able 
to sit down and play the music or sing it, and the 
piano is a means to doing this. Perhaps there needs 
to be a stimulus applied to education in music, and 
that means the developing in one’s own self the 
capacity to play or sing. One is glad to know that 
the piano is coming back.” QJ This is an intelligent 
summing up of the situation and is valuable as a 
mark of the respect which the piano commands gen- 
erally. It seems that one big point is already gained 
in this. It remains to stimulate this feeling into 
something more tangible and definite the actual 
undertaking of musical study in some form or other, 
and the definite purchase of a musical instrument 
as a permanent and useful part of the home equip- 
ment. 
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Piano Propaganda 

to reports reaching the Musicar 
Courter, the efforts being made by A. I. Besserman, 
of Hardman, Peck & Co., towards securing greater 
publicity for the piano through the newspapers and 
other periodicals, is meeting with a great deal of in- 
terest, but a rather distressing lack of support. The 
reason is not hard to find. It is a new idea, and as 
such must be considered and debated pro and con, 
before any definite action can be taken. It is the com- 
mon fate of all innovations. However, it is of in- 
terest to learn that Mr. Besserman’s idea, new as it 
may seem, is representative of what thinking piano 
men in other countries are considering. In England, 
for example, the need for newspaper editorial sup- 
port is considered so vital that a special fund is 
being raised to be devoted to newspaper propaganda 
and educational work. The fund is being solicited by 
the Federation of British Music Industries, whose 
director, R. H. Tatton, said of the fund: Q “It is in- 
tended that this Propaganda Fund shall be used en- 
tirely for the development of newspaper and educa- 
tional work so as to increase the public interest in 
music. Subscriptions to this fund will be in addition 
to the ordinary membership subscription to the Fed- 
eration, which is designed to provide for the ordi- 
nary administration of the Federation apart from 
propaganda purposes.” q This ge ah lines up the 
British program in most essentials close to Mr. Bes- 
serman’s plan, and lends more conviction to the fact 
that he is on the right track for the betterment of 
the piano business. 
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Why Operating Expenses Mount 

Stating that operating expenses ever seem to be 
on the increase, C. H. Yahrling, speaking at the 
Ohio convention, made the following analysis of 
conditions: Q “I think we will agree,” he said, “that 
the cost of free service enters into the increase of 
operating cost more than any other item. It seems 
that customers expect more free service from a 
music house than from any other line of business— 
and they get it! @ Next is the increased cost of de- 
livery caused by the increasing desire on the part 
of the buying public for lower price merchandise, 
and the demand of the buyers for home demonstra- 
tions. It takes almost twice as many unit sales to 
produce the same volume of business as it did five 
years and the cost of delivering a $150 piano 
is as great as delivering a thousand dollar one. In 
my own business I can remember in 1925 when we 
did our largest volume of business since 1920, At 
that time we operated only one delivery truck and 
one service car. Now we are operating two trucks 
and three service cars, in order to handle our busi- 
which will not come up to 1925 in volume. 
@ Next is the increase in collection costs. As credit 
expands, collection costs go up. The more units sold 
on time, the more it costs you to collect these ac- 
counts. @ Various other items enter into the increas- 
ed cost of doing business. Salesmen demand larger 
commissions than ever before and where they work 
on straight salary they will not put forth the effort, 
with the result that the business they produce is un- 
profitable. Then, there is the nonproducer, the fel- 
low who has become a sort of fixture with the 
organization, who just does enough business to get 
by on, and you hate to let him go because he is such 
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a nice fellow.’ A few of these fellows in an organi- 
zation will do more to increase your overhead than 
any other item. My advice to a dealer who has a 
situation like this is to get rid of them as quickly as 
possible.” 
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Charles Jacob Visits Europe 

Charles Jacob, president of Jacob Bros. Co. and 
its various industries, with Mrs. Jacob, who have 
been touring Europe for the past seven weeks, re- 
turned on the “Bremen” on October 2. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob started from Paris and by automobile 
travelled through Switzerland, where Mr. Jacob 
essayed the climbing of the Junfrau in the Bernese 
Alps, but despite pluck, had to desist before he 
reached the pinnacle. The itinerary continued on 
to Munich, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Berlin, back 
to Metz, and then through the battlefields of 
France. Asked what made the strongest impression 
on him as to the economic and industrial life of 
Europe, Mr. Jacob said he was surprised to notice 
the erection of so many fine new buildings, some 
of them of the American skyscraper type, that were 
under construction in the towns of France and Ger- 
many, and that in the country districts the industry 
of the people appealed to him. It was not unusual 
in the farming sections to see a cow and a horse 
yoked together to the plow. From what he could 
see, there is no general unemployment in Europe. 
Everybody seemed contented and industrious. Mr. 
Jacob admitted that this was the longest vacation he 
has taken in years. 


Speaking of Credit Risks 

The eternal problem of consumer credit, which 
is a very real problem in most parts of this country 
presents some interesting sidelights. It is a fact 
taken for granted that most people are honest and 
really intend to pay for their purchases, but the un- 
certain proportion of those who delay or who even- 
tually refuse to pay, keeps many a credit manager 
awake at night. @ However, a recent investigation, 
conducted at Providence, R. I., introduces a rather 
novel phase. The report stated that, according to 
its investigation, it was discovered that only five 
per cent. of the residents in and about Providence 
were poor credit risks. The report continued: 
“Three per cent.—included of course in the five per 
cent.—are slow to pay their obligations because of 
sickness, domestic difficulties, or other circum- 
stances over which they have no control. One per 
cent. of the so-called poor risks are lax or indolent 
in meeting their obligations. In some cases they 
have used poor judgment and overloaded themselves 
with debts. Only one per cent. of the credit buyers 
here may be called plain dishonest. They are the 
“dead-beats” and they will run up bills with no 
intention of ever paying them.” @ If this were 
generally true it would seem that there should be 
scant cause for worry over the matter of collections. 
However, this particular report emanates from the 
Credit Investigation Committee of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and seems to bear the stamp of 
a laudable attempt at civic press-agenting. It ap- 
proaches a trifle too close to the ideal to be believed. 
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Radio Overhead 


The radio business is demonstrating some remark- 
able facts in merchandising, not the least of which 
is the fact that the salesman’s art is still the most 
vital factor in selling. Radio dealers generally do 
not seem to consider it necessary to have elaborate 
warerooms, expensively fitted out. Any place of 
business, provided it is accessible and therefore 
likely to attract some proportion of drop-in trade 
seems sufficient. This holds good, not alone of those 
stores which handle -radio as a side line, but those 
which are out and out radio “shops.” @ In the 
course of a casual investigation the other day, the 
ultimate was discovered, a genuine (and prosperous ) 
radio dealer in a tiny “hallway” shop. In the course 
of reconstructing a private dwelling to a_ store 
building, the hallway which formerly served as the 
main upstairs entrance was apparently disregarded. 
An interior stairway had been built and the old 
stairway torn down, but the space it had previously 
occupied, apparently wasted, unless the additional 
expense of knocking down the intervening wall was 
undertaken, formed the sales and warerooms for an 
enterprising pair of young radio salesmen. Further 
investigation revealed the fact that this little hole- 
in-the-wall establishment was showing a tidy income. 
The lines handled were standard, and the two part- 
ners frankly traded on the fact that their low over- 
head enabled them to sell at attractive prices. The 
partners alternated day and day in remaining in the 
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“store” and working outside. They handled their 
own servicing at night. @ “One swallow does not 
make a summer” nor does this isolated instance 
afford a final test of merchandising practice. But 
certainly it should afford serious food for thought 
for the piano dealer assigning space in his expensive 
store for a radio department, with the knowledge 
that his profit margin, small enough to start with, 
is still further diminished by allocating his overhead 
and selling expense against each individual sale. 
With radio sets of every name available in every 
sort of place, competition is direct and merciless. 
The dealer whose selling costs, through cheaper 
rents, etc., are lower is in a better position, unless 
owner of the more attractive store, through the name 
value of his establishment and himself, can increase 
the bulk sales to a point where his individual sales 
carry an equal or better profit percentage. 
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Radio and Music Education 

A representative group of musicians and musical 
educators held a discussion a short while ago on the 
real value of radio to music advancement. They 
reached the very interesting conclusion that the one 
thing that could be placed to the credit of the radio 
was the growing knowledge of children of things 
musical. Music lectures via the radio to school chil- 
dren with the accompanying musical program was 
the major means of bringing this about. @ The 
gradual infiltration of good music into the welter 
of jazz radio programs was another factor, but not 
one of great importance. The fact is that a con- 
tinuous succession of jazz offerings can be secured 
by an almost blind choice of stations throughout the 
day and night. However, it is interesting to note 
that the current opinion of musicians is that the 
radio is of some utility in the struggle for universal 
music appreciation, although it is conceded that there 
is still a vast scope for improvement in this direction. 
q@ It might seem that too much credit is given the 
radio in the development of this school work which 
is also being carried on by group instruction classes 
in music memory contest and the like. However, 
there is no doubt but that the radio serves to vitalize 
these lessons by its tie-up with current happenings 
in the musical world, a state of affairs which has 
its effect on the “little folks” as well as grown-ups. 
@ Thus again is demonstrated the inevitable lining 
up of musical interests with the radio, from a pro- 
motional as well as sales angle. The difficulties arise 
in the practical attempts to utilize this great force 
to profitable ends. And, it may be added, this state 
of affairs will continue with the piano dealer as long 
as he elevates the radio to the proud position of being 
a competitor rather than a supplementary sales line 
to the piano. 
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Managers and Mis-Managers 

There are managers in retail piano stores through- 
out the country who really feel that they are Execu- 
tives, and act accordingly. A well known piano 
man remarked one day last week that some of these 
managers should be called Miss Managers, and that 
the Miss Managers would lend far more dignity to 
the manager’s position than a man manager. @ The 
alliteration here is somewhat significant, and recalls 
an old timer in the Middle West at the head of one 


of the great piano producing institutions of that lo- 


cality, who used to start his letters to a manager who 
felt he was an executive with these words: “Dear 
Mis-Manager.” This was a bit of sarcasm indicat- 
ing that the Old Timer did not think much of the 
business ability of the one who signed his name to 
his letters and added thereto the word Manager. 
@ It would seem as though in these days in the 
piano business some of these mis-managers would 
drop the airs of an executive and get down to fore- 
gathering with the salesmen, and going out and try- 
ing to make sales himself instead of assuming a dig- 
nity that does not fit in with his job nor with the 
results that come from an assumed dignity that 
does not fit the personality. The manager of any 
piano store should be the easiest of access of any 
one in the organization; but, sad to say, there are 
some who assume an attitude of highness and exclu- 
siveness that presents an approach that would make 
one feel as though his presence in the store was 
acceptable. @ The having a “buffer” outside of a 
beautifully furnished office does not create piano 
sales, nor does it create friends for the house the 
manager is held responsible for as to results. Those 


who are on the inside as to some of these houses 
feel, when at attempt is made to have an audience 
with the mis-manager, that his exclusiveness reduces 
the number of his personal contacts that are reflected 
in the number of sales that are made. Dignity is all 
right when it is utilized in a proper manner, but the 
attitude of some of these mis-managers certainly 
does not lend any value to the name of the house, nor 
does it reflect in the attitude of the salesmen, except 
that the salesmen themselves become too dignified to 
get down to the real, hard work that is necessary in 
the selling of pianos. @ A clear desk does not al- 
ways carry with it the impression that the dignified 
mortal who presides at such a desk has completed 
an organization that does not permit of any encum- 
brances to be in sight. Some utilize this as a pose. 
One often wonders what is contained in the draw- 
ers of the desk of a man who endeavors to create the 
impression that he never is behind with his work. 
A manager is much better off when he has his desk 
out among his salesmen, and is ready and willing to 
meet any one who may come into the warerooms. 
@ The attitude of exclusiveness that keeps visitors 
away from such a man reflects itself in his organi- 
zation, and no matter whether the pose is satisfac- 
tory to himself, it certainly does not reflect in the 
statements of such an organization. Herein lies the 
great fault with many branch managers who seem- 
ingly feel that they are in charge of the affairs of the 
nation, when in fact their minds should be centered 
on piano sales, which is enough to occupy any man’s 
attention, to the exclusion of ideas that he is the 
biggest man in the flock. 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


Those piano men who believe in utilizing the 
mails for advertising purposes will read with much 
edification what was said by Kenneth Collins, direc- 
tor of publicity of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., of New 
York, at the convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association in Cleveland, Ohio, last week. 
Mr. Collins gave some figures that will be of value 
to piano men who believe they can reach the public 
through the mails better than they can through the 
newspapers. @ Among other things Mr. Collins 
said: “Approximately $1,500,000,000 was spent on 
advertising in the United States last year.” Mr. Col- 
lins said: “It has been estimated that twenty cents 
of every dollar went into some form of direct-by- 
mail advertising. We are concerning ourselves, 
therefore, with the expenditure of about $300,000,- 
000.” Confining his remarks especially to retailers, 
and this applies directly to piano dealers as well, he 
said: @ “I have no competence to speak about its 
effectiveness in other fields than retailing. Retailers, 
however, floundered about with this form of adver- 
tising and then threw away more than their share of 
the millions. I am convinced that it was thrown 
away, not only in the wrong use of direct-by-mail 
advertising, but also in many cases in the use of this 
form of advertising, when the equivalent amount of 
money spent in the newspapers would have been far 
more effective. QI say without reservation that 
every experiment I have heard of in which the re- 
tailer has suddenly decided to displant newspaper 
and magazine advertising entirely by direct-mail 
advertising has resulted in complete failure. I think 
it is fairly well agreed that it may prove an ad- 
mirable adjunct, but I think it is equally well agreed 
that it can never be other than an aid to the other 
two forms of advertising. It is too costly per unit, 
and too selective to meet the needs of any large size 
growing establishment. @ Let us consider the de- 
tects of direct-by-mail advertising in some detail as 
they affect the retailer. In the first place, its cost per 
possible reader seems too high. You can place a thou- 
sand-line advertisement (which is about a half page) 
iu every one of the 2,000 odd English language news- 
papers in this country, reaching 38,000,000 readers 
at a cost of $120,000. If a penny post card, exclusive 
of other costs, such as printing, handling and the 
preparation and care of lists, were sent to these 38,- 
000,000 people, the postage alone would amount to 
$380,000—more than three times as much.” @ Mr. 
Collins then gave the following, showing the con- 
trast as between the newspaper and the mail ad- 
vertising. He said: @ “A second marked advantage 
for the retailer of direct-by-mail advertising as con- 
trasted with newspaper advertising, is the manner in 
which it is placed before the reader. The average 
person doesn’t particularly enjoy reading advertising 
—especially the ill-conceived and poorly written and 
printed advertising that so many of us are guilty of 
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producing. Yet in direct-by-mail the copy is thrust 
upon the reader. He doesn’t ask for it, he doesn’t 
want the nuisance of opening the envelope, even. 
The newspaper advertisement, on the other hand, 
comes to him alongside the columns of news which 
he has paid for, and which he wants to read. He is 
in a reading mood; he didn’t buy the newspaper to 
throw it in the waste basket. I am of the impression 
that there is an infinitely greater chance for him to 
read the advertisement in the newspaper than the 
advertisement that has been forced upon him through 
the mail.” @ Let the piano dealer with an inclina- 
tion to spend money for advertising study what Mr. 
Collins says, and utilize these figures and comments 
in the handling of his own methods as to reaching 
the public. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs. 
The Rambler Makes a Pilgrimage to 
Boston and Visits the Wayside Inn 
with Col. Payson and A. M. Wright 
Some Recollections of Past Piano 
and Musical History 


The Rambler spent several days recently in 


“good old 
Boston town,” where he had not been for four years or more. 
now flashes by in our rush 


Four years is not long as time 


in this hurly-burly commercial world. To get into the art 
atmosphere of Boston The 


human desert as found on Manhattan Island. 


seemed to Rambler a surcease 


from the 

For thirty years has The Rambler been visiting Boston at 
regular intervals, up to four years ago, and always was it a 
pleasure to visit that town which had so much to do with the 
beginning of things in these great United States 

Thirty years ago Boston was a power in the piano world. 
Jonas Chickering had built before the Civil War an immense 
factory that seemingly was beyond the possibilities of pian 


production. Soon, however, the piano grew as to production, 
and greater factories were built, but when measured by the 
population the monumental effort in floor 
Modern 


introduction of 


most 


growth of 
space was represented in the old Chickering plant. 
however, and _ the 


., reduced the de 


struction, 


methods of con 


machinery, et mands as to floor space of the 


of early days. 


The Rambler remembers that in his first 


hand-made pianos 
visit to the old 


Chickering plant there still remained the old and discarded 


fire-places for heating The methods of heating 


purposes 
umount work es 


feet of 


glue, etc., required a great of space. Case 


pecially demanded many more floor space than under 


considering the differences as to units 
aid of 


present conditio1 


is, SO 


produced through the machinery and the units pro 


of old, this old Chicker 
as large as the greatest 


1 under hand-built methods as 


ing plant could still be held to be 


duce 


that we now have. 


The Boston of Today 


lay, however, the number of piano factories in Boston 


has succumbed to the conditions that have surrounded the 


piano industry for the past few years. There are old names 
but they are few. Two of the largest 
New York, and that leaves but 
so few in fact that The Rambler does not 


yet in existence there, 


plants are controlled from 


very few units, 
remember what they produce in pianos to meet the 
nands of the present time. 

All this was found by The Rambler in his going the rounds 
the piano trade and industrials. It was with a sad feeling 
Boston 


first 


and visualized what he 
MusIcal 
had 


r man 


he stood on Common 


Visit as a CourRIER man. 


ten years The Rambler been writing about 
He was engaged 
work for 
and after that for a 
MUSICAI 


Chirty years ago he took up his work in New York 


1 regular n¢ Ww spape 


ianos at retail, finding his ten 


he Southern States, 


lways did he write for the 


ind has been lumbering along, toiling with the type 


writer, enjoying himself in the various piano conflicts as they 
eventuated, making 


1 j com > 
ids, having some enemies, but enjoy- 


ing always the work of writing copy about pianos 


A Pleasant Reunion 


k to Boston was a pleasure, and yet there was 
“it might have been” in what he saw, met and heard. 
the Old Timers are now with us, but he was for- 
eting two 

lines that 
\. M. Wright was in Boston, and together Mr. 
The Rambler auto-trekked to the 


men 


of the noble characters that made piano 


have left their mark, and will live 


home of 


Payson, the dean of all piano of this 


It was a dreary day as to weather. The rain 


uring in a downfall, but with all this downpour, the 


ing over of the old Revolutionary grounds and luxuriating 


the beauties of this famed part of Massachusetts there was 


served the foliage of the trees that within the week, Colonel 


, had turned to the colors of the rainbow. 


ayson met the two ramblers, who had lost them- 


selves in the 


environment and puzzle of the roads, with a 


hearty laugh and an appearance of strength, mentally as 


strong as in his early days, when he was extolling the virtues 


of the Emerson piano tone and looking after the wants of the 
dealers throughout the country that sold this old and trust- 
worthy piano, and which in the boy days of The Rambler 
was represented by a man who lived for long, and who sold 
many Emerson square pianos in and about the southern sec- 
tion of Ohio, along the Ohio River. Col. Payson recalled this 
man named McBride at Gallipolis, Ohio, and told about the 
number of pianos that Mr. McBride had sold. McBride for 
long was the oldest Emerson dealer in the days even when 
The Rambler had traveled to the wilds of Manhattan Island. 

Here were three Old Timers: Col. E. S. Payson, A. M. 
Wright and The Rambler. There was much to talk about, 
and The Rambler could not help but feel as did George 
Miller, of the old Lester in Philadelphia, two or three weeks 
ago, when he made a remark that was significant, “Let’s talk 
about the good old times, and let the present go by.” This is 
what the three Old Timers did. 

Mr. Wright is as young as he was in the old days when he 
was struggling to place the piano among the great instru- 
ments of the world. Colonel Payson seemingly got back to 
the old Emerson factory so redolent of those better motives 
as to what a piano should be, and the methods and policies 
that surrounded the distribution. The Rambler acted as a 
sort of umpire in these transitions from one decade to an- 
other, offering many others who loved the piano, and still 
love it, for its wonderful influence in music. 


Colonel Payson 


It may surprise the many friends of Colonel Payson to 
learn that he is physically active, not as spry as he was at 
one time, but there is that same intellectual force that pre- 
mises the why of his wonderful effervescence and good will 
toward the world in general. In fact, Colonel Payson was the 
spirit of the party, and he insisted that we drive through the 
rain and visit the Wayside Inn. 

There The Rambler had the opportunity of telling quite a 
crowd of people, who, despite the rain, had gathered at this 
historical point, some of the stories that have been related 
in these columns about Colonel Payson. One young lady 
present asked, with a quick intake of breath: “Is this really 
the man?” when The Rambler told about the circus days of 
“Master Willie,” the bareback rider in the old John Robinson 
show. 

Standing at an old German spinet that Mr. had 
placed in one of the rooms of the Wayside Inn was a picture 
of Ole Bull with a manuscript of music written by the great 
violinist. When The Rambler told the story of the disaster 
that overtook Ole Bull and his concert company (of which 
Colonel Payson was a member) on a trip from Louisville 
to Cincinnati, where the boat that the Ole Bull concert com- 
pany was on had a boiler explosion and a great fire, and that 
Colonel Payson had saved Ole Bull’s violins, there was 
added amazement. The question was asked again of Colonel 
Payson, “Can this all be true about you?” Colonel Payson 
answered, “Well, The Rambler is an honest man, as you 
can see, and I would not dare dispute his veracity.” 


The Wayside Inn 


Much and very much has been written about the Way- 
side Inn and what Henry Ford has gathered there in the way 
of relics, but all, seemingly, and especially to The Rambler, 
was submerged in Colonel Payson and his remarkable his- 
tory, which The Rambler was glad to give to those present. 
The three pilgrims to the Wayside Inn gathered much happi- 
ness in this one event of an eventful day, for Colonel Payson 
gave a vivid and illuminative talk of the historical points as 
they were passed in going over this ground that all Amer- 
“shot heard ’round the 
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icans love, for it was here that the 
world” led to our present greatness. 

To Mr. Wright, of course, all this was an old story, for 
long has he lived in Boston. He spends his winters in 
Florida, and he has a mountain cottage in New England, 
and a home on the seashore in Massachusetts, and between 
these three points he is living a life that is in keeping with 
his past. 

The piano, however, to him is yet an art object that he 
can look at and listen to without the travails that beset him 
when he “in the game.” But the work of A. M. 
Wright was of the most ambitious and artistic character. 
He was as familiar with the products of the European fac- 
tories as he was with those of this country as to the artistic 
instruments. He’still loves the piano, but he has another god 
now. He plays golf, and plays it with the same enthusiasm 
with which he nourished the artistic ends and aims of the 
piano, as it should be. 

There is much that could be written, but the message The 
Rambler seeks to send out to the Old Timers and the 
younger element in the piano trade and industry that have 
kept track of historical facts, that these two men of such 
high character, of such great force, with the backbone of 
the pioneer, have come through the maelstrom of piano poli- 
tics, we might say, and can look back upon what they did 
with satisfaction and know that their work will live for 
long; and the hope comes to The Rambler that these two 


was 


October 19, 1929 


men will live for many years to enjoy their triumphs of the 
past and keep themselves abreast of the present times with 
the activities that they enjoy. 

Colonel Payson still is translating and writing Esperanto. 
There is relief from the anxieties of business, and his joy 
at meeting old friends, his eager inquiries as to those who 
are still with us says that he is still one of us. This same 
applies to A. M. Wright, who has withdrawn entirely from 
the piano environments, and gives vent to his energy in 
playing golf with men who are younger than himself, who 
believe that Mr. Wright is younger than they are, when 
in fact Mr. Wright can top them by a good many years, 
and enjoy the satisfaction of having one of the Old Timers 
beat the ambitious younger fellows who came into the game 
with visions of triumphs that end in defeat. 

It is a day long to be remembered. The mere fact that 
Colonel Payson was able to take his two friends, A. M. 
Wright and The Rambler, a ride through through the dark 
past of Revolutionary days, and brighten it with those witty 
remarks for which he is famous, even unto standing erect 
and giving in his great voice a note or two from that opera 
that he was so famous in as Mephistopheles. 

The Rambler was intending to write about piano people in 
3oston of the present, but it would seem as if that had best 
be made into a story unto itself. This is, as George Miller 
remarked, “talking about the good old days, and not of the 
present.” 
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Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty go Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
<. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
is. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





CILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
218-326 W. 29TH ST , NEW YORK 
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At the Steinway Hamburg, Germany, Factory 


Some Interesting Views of Various Departments That Indicate 


the Extensive Facilities and Up-to-date Equipment of the Plant 
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